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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Jan. 1. 
In the Review of Mr. Polwhele’s Let- 
ter to the Bishop of Exeter, in your 
Number for the last month, there is a 
passage tending to throw obloquy on the 
Bishops, of which, as it is founded on 
an erroneous view of the fact, I am sure 
you will give a place to an explanation. 
The Reviewer, proceeding upon an asser- 
tion that the Bishop receives a fee of 
one guinea a year for allowing a license 
for non-residence, assigns ¢hat as one of 
the causes of non-residence; and thus, as 
one of ‘those grievances which, in his 
view of the matter, stop the Wesleyans 
from joining the Church, It will not be 
difficult to remove an impression, if it 
should exist, so entirely unfounded. The 
simple truth is, that the Bishop receives 
no fee whatever of any kind, for any li- 
cense of‘ non-residence, -or in any way 
way relating to the subject. It is true 
that a fee of ten shillings is paid to the 
secretary and registrar of the Bishop for 
all the business preceding the license, for 
the instrument: itself, and for its registra- 
tion and transmission-to- the party,—the 
Act has limited the remuneration to that 
sum; and:as the license is usually grant- 
ed for a period of not less than two years, 
the cost to the incumbent is five shillings 
a-year.* Now, to use the Reviewer’s 
own language, if this is a grievance, I 
know not what may not be so called. 
Yours, &c. RaupH Barnes, 
Secretary to the Bp. of Exeter. 





In reply to Z. (p. 2), Mr. Woott- 
comBE, President of the Plymouth In- 
stitution, ‘‘ having long felt how desi- 
rable it would be to possess an accurate 
account of the numerous provincial So- 
cieties in England,’’ readily embraces his 
invitation; but thinks Z. has not been 
sufficiently explanatory in his views; 
‘‘ for I do not understand whether he 
designs to have-Mechanics’. Institutes no- 
ticed ; whether Societies confined to the 
establishment of Libraries are to be enu- 
merated ; and whether strictly professional 
Societies should be mentioned. In one 
case I should return, 1. The Plymouth 
Institution, established for the promotion 
of literary and scientific pursuits, by the 
delivery of lectures, the foundation of a 
library, museum, &c. and the occa- 
sional exhibition of paintings, drawings, 
specimens of sculpture, and other works 





* There is in some cases, but not in 
the case of the want of a fit house, a 
stamp duty also to be paid of one pound; 
but surely the Bishop or his officers are 
not responsible for that. 


of art.—In a more extended view, I must 
add, 2. The Plymouth Public Library. 
3. The Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute. 
4. The Law Library. 5. The Medical 
Library.—Different views taken of this 
matter would lead to different conclu- 
sions. My wish would be to obtain a 
communication, annual at least, between 
the different Societies of Bristol, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Liverpool, &c. &c. 
for the investigation of scientific objects 
within districts.’ We shall be happy to 
receive from Mr. Woollcombe his report 
for the counties of Devon and Cornwall. 

In answer to the request of Mr. B. 
TuHorPE (Dec. p. 562), Mr. THomas 
Tuorpe, the Bookseller, explains that he 
‘purchased the copy of Junius’s edition 
of Cedmon of the publishers of Mr. 
Thorpe’s edition a few days only before 
it appeared, and was shortly afterwards 
told. by a gentleman that the notes were 
then of no value, as they had been in- 
serted in the new edition ; ‘I am sure of 
it (added he), by many notes and pas- 
sages I see here.’ Recollecting from 
whence I obtained the volume, I felt 
convinced that I had been duped; and 
was much more so, on observing the 
striking resemblance between the two 
translations, particularly in two passages 
(pp. 162, 222), and of which Mr. Thorpe 
acknowledged his version was purely 
conjectural. It is certainly very probable 
that this resemblance may have been the 
effect of accident, as the versions of two 
good scholars would be far more likely to 
correspond than those of two bad ones ; 
this, however, I leave to the decision of 
more competent judges, and should it 
appear to them that the resemblance 
has been accidental, it will afford me in- 
finite pleasure, not only that it will give 
additional interest to Mr. Thorpe’s trans- 
lation, but that the unedited one by Lye 
and Manning, which I have since pre- 
sented to the Society of Antiquaries, will 
be much more valuable and interesting in 
the hands of that learned body.” 

In reference to our Memoir of Charles 
Wesley, esq. Dec. p. 655, we have the 
pleasure to state that his brother Samuel 
is still living. We were misled into a 
supposition of his death by the Dictionary 
of Musicians, 12mo, 1824, 

The communications of Plantagenet, 
J. H. &c. are received, and shall be in- 
serted hereafter. 

M. D. next month. 

Scopa is assured that his manuscripts 
are very acceptable, and we regret that 
room has not been found for one of them 
in our present Magazine. 
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VIEWS OF EUROPEAN COLONIES IN VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE WORLD, &c. 


By Joun Howison. 2 vols. 


WE have been much interested with these volumes of Mr. Howison's, 
which display both practical knowledge and scientific research, and which 
are, moreover, written in a very animated and eloquent style. The sub- 
ject is one of the greatest interest, most particularly to this country, 
whose colonies are to be found in every quarter of the globe, and with 
which her commercial prosperity, her civil well-being, and her political 
ascendancy are so intimately connected. In many opinions of our author 
relating to the most important interests of mankind, it is impossible 
for the Religionist to join; nor are we inclined to agree with him in 
his censorious and severe view, of the motives of those who take 
the lead in devising plans and forming associations for the ameliora- 
tion and instruction of society ; we are willing to believe that he is wrong 
in the estimate he forms of the habits and feelings of the higher classes ; 
and we think he too often loses the philosopher in the censor and satirist : 
but notwithstanding these defects, for its sound practical knowledge, its 
faithful representation, its extensive and curious observation, its interest- 
ing description, its sagacious views, and just inferences, we think this book 
of Mr. Howison's will approve itself to all enlightened and unprejudiced 
readers. We will give the purport of it in his own words. 


‘¢ His object (he says) is to communi- 
cate a vivid and accurate idea of those 
general impressions which our respective 
colonies, comprehended in it, is calculated 
to produce in the mind of a disinterested 
observer. All political, commercial, and 
statistical details, have been avoided, and 
nature and human life, conjoined with a 
few historical notices, are the subjects to 
which the author has exclusively devoted 
his pages. His idea has been to intro- 
duce the reader to a knowledge of each 
colony, by presenting to his view its fea- 
tures and character in that succession 
which would meet his eye and observa- 
tion were he to visit it personally. Each 
division of the work comprises four simi- 
lar and consistent parts. The first of 
these describes the ocean which must be 


traversed, in proceeding to the country 
whose designation it bears; the second 
gives a picture of the scenery and physi- 
cal objects which are calculated first to 
strike the attention of a stranger arriving 
there; the third delineates the general 
character of the aboriginal inhabitants ; 
and the fourth embraces the progress of 
European settlements in the colony, and 
the existing manners, condition, and ha- 
bits of thought of its foreign residents. 
The author having travelled and resided in 
nearly all the colonies and settlements 
which he professes to describe, and also 
sailed upon their respective oceans, the 
facts and opinions contained in this work 
are derived as much from personal obser- 
vation, as from the authority of others.” 


As it is obvious that we could not possibly find room, even in the most 





abridged compass, to follow Mr. Howison through .bis varied and exten- 
sive fields of observation, it remained for us, either to confine ourselves to 
one particular branch of his inquiry, or to extract miscellaneously from 
the work those facts and reasonings on various subjects which affurd the 
most novelty of remark, and which command the most general interest ; we 
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have adopted the latter plan, and follow our author as he sets out across 
the western ocean in his way to the southern world.* 


*¢ One of the most remarkable features 
of the western ocean, is that portion of 


it which is named Mar do Sargossa by . 


the Portuguese, and Grassy Sea by the 
English. It extends between 18° and 30° 


north latitude, and 20° and 35° west lon- . 


gitude, and is often so completely over- 
spread with a species of floating sea-weed, 
that it resembles a field covered with 
brown vegetation ; and the marine plants 
are in some places so strongly and closely 
intertwined, that they slightly impede a 
ship’s progress. This fwcus natans con- 
sists of a series of nodules growing in 
bunches, and a good deal resembling 
cauliflower stript of its leaves. They are 
of an olive and tawny colour, and float 
upon the surface of the sea in parallel 
lines, except during the prevalence of 
strong winds, when their arrangement is 
disturbed, and their general distribution 
becomes irregular. Floating sea-weed is 
found in nearly all parts of the ocean, in 
greater or less quantities, but no where 
does it cover so vast an expanse of water 
as in the Grassy Sea. It is a common 
belief that the fucus in question is pro- 
duced in the Gulf of Mexico, and carried 
from thence bythe Florida stream, between 


the Bermuda and Western Islands, and 
afterwards in a southerly direction, as 
far as. the tropic of Cancer, or a few de- 
grees within it. The objection to this is, 
that sea-weed produced in the gulf of 
Mexico, and conveyed so great a distance, 
would arrive in a withered and decayed 
state; but this is so far from being the 
case, in the present instance, that the 
JSucus of the Mar do Sargossa, is generally 
found to be fresh and flourishing, and it 
has even been remarked, that it is the 
more so, the further it extends to the 
southward. The simplest mode of ac-+ 
counting for this accumulation of sea- 
weed would be,t to suppose that it grew 
at the bottom of the ocean, in the lati- 
tudes in which it is always observed float- 
ing; but the vast depth of the sea there 
seems effectually to overturn this theory ; 
for it is reasonable to believe that ain i 
tion cannot take place many hundred feet 
below the surface, because of the over- 
whelming pressure of the superincum- 
bent water: and it has been urged that 
the marine plant in question being of a 
green or brown hue, it must grow in places 
accessible to light, otherwise it would be 
entirely colourless : however, the last ar- 








* Mr. Howison speculates much on the causes of the small progress made by the 
ancients in the art of navigation ; surely their ignorance of the power of the magnet 
is amply sufficient to account for the Pillars of Hercules forming those dark and 
frowning gates, which no mortal hand could unbar with safety : the Red Sea, the Me- 
diterranean, the isle-studded Egean, even the Black Sea, were but bounded friths, 
through which, by the light of the stars, and a knowledge of capes and headlands, a 
tolerably safe navigation might be secured ; but it was otherwise when the boundless 
expanse of the North Atlantic rolled its stormy billows against their unwieldy barks ; 
and even Hanno felt, when he had reached Cape Non, that it was as well to return 
to Carthage, while he could secure his passage home: but Mr. Howison shows that 
in spite of all disadvantages, they reached Britain in one direction, and Ceylon in 
another. To star-led navigators, when they had approached the Equator, when they 
had lost their polar guide, and anew host of heavenly luminaries burst on their sight ; 
when the huge constellation of the Ship, and the brilliant and beautiful Cross, and 
the ‘‘ phosphorescent clouds of Magellan ”’ appeared ; when Jupiter and Venus shone 
with such refulgence as to cast well-defined shadows ; surely it would appear, as if the 
link was broken that connected them with the world which they had left; and they 
would hasten to return under the shelter of more friendly and familiar constellations, 

———— qui non mergitur undis 
Axis inocciduus gemina clarissimus arcto. 

+ See on the subject of this bed of S sum vulgare, or sea-weed, Griffith’s 
Animal Kingdom of Cuvier (On Fish—Part XLI.), where it is said to be conveyed 
by currents as far as the gulf of Florida ;. and thence, by the north winds and western 
currents, brought back south of the Azores again to recommence the same migration. 
Thus it.may scatter thousands and tens of thousands of meduse, acalaphe, and 
other marine animals over distant regions. It is supposed by some that it was an 
immense field of this weed which impeded the progress of the Carthaginians on their 
expedition of discovery along the west coast of Africa. Similar floats of marine weed 
seein to exist in all the great oceans, perhaps performing the same purpose of disse. 
mination. Sargazo is the Spanish for a mass of sea-weed. See Greville’s Algwe Bri- 


tannice, p. xii. 
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gument has ‘no validity, for Humboldt 
informs us that he drew up a piece of 
sea-weed in the neighbourhood of the 
island of Allegrava, which was as green 
as our grass, though it had grown on a 
piece of mud above 192 feet below the 
surface of the water, where it must have 
vegetated in darkness, or at least beyond 
the influence of any but a few straggling 
rays of reflected light. Mr. Howison be- 
lieves that this sea-weed is produced on 
the surface of the ocean, and at or near 
the place where it is found, and that the 
mature plants, when they shed their bud 
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and decay, afford substance and soil for 
the vegetation of new ones. A chip of 
wood, a cork, or a piece of rope, thrown 
into the sea, are soon covered with marine 
vegetation ; and large ponds of water and 
even lakes are often found encrusted with 
mosses and gramina, whose roots are not 
attached to any extraneous substance, 
and which appear to vegetate entirely on 
the debris of each other. The Mar do 
Sargossa being little agitated by tempests, 
or moved by currents, is particularly fa- 
vourable for this kind of parasitical vege- 
tation.’’ 


A circumstance of even more interest than this, is related in another 
part of Mr, Howison’s volumes, when speaking of the Polar Seas. 


‘« The scanty vegetation of the Arctic 
regions, and the total want of trees there, 
give an astonishing aspect to those vast 
quantities of drift wood which cover the 
eastern shores of Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, and afford an abundant supply of 
fuel and of building materials, in coun- 
tries which, of themselves, produce nei- 
ther the one nor the other. This floating 
timber consists principally of firs, larches, 
and cedars: some of which retain their 
roots and branches, and appearin a state of 
freshness, while others have lost the bark, 
and are decayed and worm-eaten. Every 
year brings a new supply of these trunks 
to the coasts above-mentioned, and they 
sometimes accumulate to such a degree, 
as to choke up the mouths of large bays 
and inlets, and even to form piles of in- 
terwoven timber, several thousand feet in 
circumference. Naturalists have long 
been divided in opinion with respect to 
the origin of the Arctic drift-wood ; but 
most of them regard it as the production 
of Norway, Siberia, and America, carried 
northward by the currents of the ocean, 
and deposited at the edge of the polar 
ice, and afterwards distributed in various 
directions, by local and incidental causes. 
The explanation seems plausible; but it 
involves the existence of a continued 
northernly current in the Arctic Seas, 
which is entirely contradicted by daily 
experience; for in no parts of the 
ocean are the currents more variable and 
uncertain; and that of the gulph-stream, 
which has been supposed to convey great 
quantities of drift wood into the frozen 
regions, does not sensibly extend its 
influence beyond 55° north latitude. And 
if the Arctic drift-wood comes from the 
South, how can we account for its never 
being observed at sea in its progress 


towards the countries where such quan- 
tities of it are always found accumulated ? 
The theory of Malte Brun deserves at- 
tention, not more on account of its 
novelty, than its boldness. It is his 
opinion, that a considerable portion of 
the timber observed in the Polar regions, 
comes from the bottom of the neighbour- 
ing seas, where large tracts of forests 
exist, that have been submerged by some 
convulsion of nature, which at a remote 
period not only changed the climate of 
the Arctic Regions, but sank amid the 
waves an entire continent: and that these 
depdts of dead timber being in many 
places exposed to the action of the sea, a 
part of them is occasionally detached, and 
rises to the surface, and floats there. One 
objection to this theory lies in the state of 
freshness and preservation in which a 
great proportion of the Arctic drift-wood 
is found; for we can not have any diffi- 
culty in believing that extensive forests 
once existed in the frozen regions, seeing 
that abundance of fossil timber is now 
disinterred in Iceland and Siberia, and 
even in Nova Zembla; but as the sub- 
mersion of territory supposed by Malte 
Brun must have occurred at latest more 
than a thousand years ago, its forests 
could scarcely continue such a length of 
time without change or decomposition. 
Had they lain so long embedded in sand 
or mud, they would have been found in a 
carbonized state; had they remained ex- 
posed to the sea at any considerable 
depth, they would now prove useless for 
fuel or for any thing else, on account of 
their saturation with salt-water, or what 
is more likely, would, from a necessary 
increase of specific gravity* from the same 
cause, never rise to the surface at all.” 





* Scoresby meftions an instance of a boat having been dragged to the depth of 800 


or 900 feet in the Greenland Sea by a whale, and detained under water several hours. 
On its being at length brought to the surface, it had so completely lost its former 
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Mr. Howison at length accedes to the common opinion, which assigns 
the origin of nearly all the Arctic driftwood to the rivers of Siberia, whose 
banks are covered with trees, which, conveyed eastward by the current 
prevailing between the coast of Siberia and Nova Zembla, will necessarily 
accumulate upon the eastern shores of Iceland, Greenland, and Jan Magir’s 
Land, the place where drift-wood is found in most abundance. To this we 
shall only add, that presuming this wood to have been recently detached 
from its native bed,and that Malte Brun’s theory is wrong; and further, sup- 
posing that it is possible to distinguish with accuracy the species of trees 
of which it is composed—the discovery of a single one, among the millions 
collected, might at once solve the difficulty, and lead to the original site from 
whence it came. What, for instance, was the cedar mentioned by Mr. 
Howison among the pines and firs? Was it the red cedar (juniperus 
Virginiana) ?—then it assuredly floated from the American shores. Was 
it the Pinus Cembro ?—then we may justly infer that it came from Siberia, 
where that species of Pine, called the Siberian Cedar, is found: we do 
not feel, however, quite satisfied that the cedar tree was ascertained to 
exist among this huge mass, which probably has never been accurately 
examined by the eye of a naturalist. 

Mr. Howison has pleasingly and picturesquely described the extraor- 
dinary contrast between the coasts of Barbary to the south of the Senegal 
river, and the rich and fertile country which spreads its luxuriant vege- 
tation below. 
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*¢ After crossing the bar of the Senegal, 
and rounding the point of Barbary, the 
Libyan desert is no longer seen, and 
the eye, wherever it turns, rests upon a 
mass of luxuriant vegetation, consisting 
of trees which are unknown in European 
climates. Among them are found palms 
of various kinds, such as the date, the 
cocoa-nut, and the areca, and also the 
cotton-tree, the wild fig, the tamarind, 
and the banana. But the one that chiefly 
attracts the attention, is the Baobab or ca- 
labash tree, which is the largest vegetable 


times measuring between 60 and 70 feet 
in circumference, and throwing out extre- 
mities for nearly an equal height from the 
ground. These stately trees line the 
bank of the river, where they form places 
of general resort for nearly all the animal 
inhabitants of the forest. Their larger 
branches are peopled with monkeys of 
different kinds, which, after uniting into 
small detachments, run to their furthest 
extremities, and having for a few mo- 
ments surveyed the persons passing by in 
boats, and saluted them with discordant 


production of the world*, its trunk some- cries, hurry back into the shade. On the 





buoyancy, that the seamen were obliged to place a boat at each end of it, to prevent 
its sinking from its own weight: and its timbers, when afterwards broken up for fuel, 
proved quite incombustible. Scoresby gives the result of some experiments he made 
on the submersion of timber ; and the result was, that all kinds of wood acquire such 
an increase of specific gravity, by immersion to the depth of 200 or 300 feet, that they 
entirely lose the property of floating. 

* It is not, perhaps, quite correct to say that the Adanfonias or Baobabs are the 
largest trees in the world. Some of the ancient Mexican cypresses exceed them in 
bulk: while the firs of California, and the Norfolk Island pine, tower far above them. 
The latter tree, ‘ Dombeya excelsa,’ reaching 300 feet, or nearly the height of St. 
Paul’s ; andthe former perhaps as much, with a base of 50 feet: so in the quantity 
of timber they are probably superior. Cuvier says, it must have taken thousands of 
years (hear this, Messrs. Croly, and Cole, and Bugg, and Penn, et hoc genus omne !) 
to have brought the Baobabs to their present gigantic size. The extensive forests of 
the ‘* mimosa Nilotica, which afford the gum-arabic, lie about 200 miles east of the 
Senegal ; a French vessel annually despatched from Fort Louis trades with the Moors for 
this important article, used in arts and medicine. See a Plate of a Baobab of 40 feet 
girth, with its fruit pendant from stalks of two feet long, in Bennett’s Wanderings, 
1.22. The fruit is acid and pleasant, and the powdered leaves constitute Lalo, a 
favourite article with the Africans. 
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trees projecting over the river, birds of 
the Kingfisher tribe suspend their nests, 
woven in a penlike shape, where they 
swing to and fro with every breath of 
wind, safe from the depredatious of either 
apes or serpents; while many reptiles of 
the latter kind, varying in size and colour, 
twine themselves round the lower boughs, 
in order to watch conveniently for prey, 
and dart down upon it, when it appears. 
The roots of the Baobabs afford shelter to 
multitudes of squirrels, which sport among 
their interstices ; and its trunk is studded 
with lizards of the most resplendent hues, 
lying in wait for the insects which fly 
around in myriads, and keep up an inces- 
sant and sonorous humming. Alligators 


lie basking in the sun upon the shallows in 
the middle of the river, and their musky 
scent is often perceptible ; when frighted 
by the approach of a boat, they plunge 
under the water, and swim lazily away. 
The crashing of boughs, heard occasionally 
in the depth of the forest, announces that 
troops of elephants are passing along 
them: and in the various little bays and 
inlets that indent the banks of the stream, 
flamingoes may be seen standing together 
in pairs, and laving with water their scar- 
let wings; while other birds, equal in 
beauty, but still more shy and solitary, 
flutter amongst the bushes, or make their 
presence known only by the melody or 
strangeness of their notes.” * 


The ‘ kola nut’ is highly esteemed by the natives of this country ; they 
pass in use as money,t as the cocoa-bean did among the Mexicans, and eggs 
among the people of the Caraccas and in Venezuela; and so valuable and 
scarce in some districts are they, that with five of them a man may pur- 
chase a wife. While both the northern and southern extremities of Africa, 
though under happier latitudes, consist but of arid plains and deserts, 
without water or any thing but a stunted and acrid vegetation, this 
central part, between the north latitude 16° and Cape Negro in south 
latitude 16°, is blessed with the richest profusion and plenty that nature 
can pour into its bosom. A very interesting dissertation on the character 
of the Negroes, and on the degraded and deplorable European society in 
West Africa, closes this department of the subject ; but it would not admit 
of abridgment without considerably detracting from its value. The 
general aspect of the South American Ocean, Mr. Howison says, is mono- 
tonous and unpleasing. It is generally agitated by a heavy and irregular 
swell, which suffers little sensible diminution even after the longest calms 
that ever occur near the Cape of Good Hope, where the weather is almost 
always in extremes, being either very boisterous or very serene.t Thus the 





* Mr. Howison expresses his surprise that the Romans never exhibited in their 
Circusses the ‘ Simia Satyrus’ of Senegal, or Ourang Outang: but surely at the time 
when the wild animals were more plentiful than now (for Pompey exhibited 400 lions 
at once), they were never sought for at such a distance as the forests of Senegal ?— 
besides, the mature or full-grown ourang outang would be most difficult to take 
alive ; and the young seem incapable of living long in climates so uncongenial to them 
as those of Europe. Mr. Bennet, the naturalist, says of a variety of this animal, 
‘‘ That it must be almostan impossibility to capture an adult of the species alive.” 

+ Mr. Howison says that the African mines of gold doubtless exceed in richness any 
known in the world. For 400 years they have yielded immense quantities of gold dust, 
besides what they retained for their own use: while the mines and large masses of the 
native metal are still unexplored and untouched: the deadliness of the climate has so 
long preserved West Africa from European cupidity. 

} Speaking on the subject of the tremendous waves for which the Cape Sea is so 
celebrated, Mr. Howison enters into a dissertation on the subject of the real height of 
its waves; and, after some ingenious reasoning, and the production of some facts 
relative to it, he comes to the conclusion, that the actual height of the Joftiest natural 
wave (i.e. a wave not increased mechanically in height by dashing against a rock) 
amounts to 30 feet, which approaches very nearly to what personal observation had 
led him to consider the truth in this matter. In speaking of the probability of an 
Antarctic Continent, which we conceive to be fairly inferred, Mr. H. does not mention 


pe possibility of an extent of land covered but by a very shallow sea, and hence 
not seen. 
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navigator is either involved in a tempest, or else he is detained by calms, 
and lies rolling for days together in an undulating sea. The want of 
general winds likewise proves a great obstacle to his progress; for in the 
South African Ocean it scarcely ever blows but from the north-west and 
south-east, either of which winds will prevent his doubling the Cape, 
according as he happens to be bound for Europe or India. The con- 
tinual turbulence of this sea is necessarily unfavourable to the development 
of animal or vegetable life, and it presents but few varieties of either, 
Here the coral insect rears no monument of his labours—the medusz are too 
fragile to exist—the flying fish would find itself benumbed with cold, and 
no sooner are the alge detached from the rocks, than they are torn to 
pieces by the waves. Few parts of the ocean are more solitary and less 
serene than the South African Seas, which, though situated within the 
neighbourhood of the Tropics, enjoy little of that tranquillity and produc- 
tiveness which they might be expected to derive from their proximity to the 
sun. Of the country north of the Cape of Good Hope, which lies in a very 
favourable latitude, with great variety of surface, and enjoys an indulgent 
and temperate climate, and yet which presents every feature of a wild and 
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blasted desolation, our author then speaks— 


‘** South Africa seems to be a worn-out 
and emaciated country. Its mountains, 
without soil or verdure, resemble skele- 
tons; and its unwatered plains, incapable 
of supplying the nourishment necessary 
for the process of vegetation, are like an 
animal body, in which the circulation has 
ceased from disease or exhaustion. * 
Here we find none of the rotund forms of 
youthful nature, but wrinkles and decri- 
pitude, and prostration of strength. The 
plains of South Africa being overwhelm- 
‘ed by the debris of its own mountains, 
may we not suppose, that, before this 
took place, they were as fertile and po- 
pulous as they are now barren and de- 
sert? and that the country has produced 
within itself, the causes of its own de- 
struction, as is the case with Egypt, where 
the fertile borders of the Nile are conti- 
nually narrowing from the encroachments 
of the sands of the neighbouring deserts. 


* * * * Barrow’s explanation of this 
anomaly seems more satisfactory than 
any other that has yet been offered. He 
says, that nearly all the elevated lands of 
South Africa consist of sandstone, rest- 
ing on a basis of granite, which latter 
sometimes rises above the general surface 
of the country; but is more commonly 
sunk many feet below it. In the first 
case, abundant springs are always found, 
because the rain, after filtering through 
the porous sandstone, is stopped in its 
progress downwards by the dense and 
impenetrable granite, and is forced to 
find egress horizontally, which it does in 
the form of springs and rivulets; but 
when the upper surface of the stratum of 
granite lies below the level of the neigh- 
bouring country, the water descends in 
the same way till it meets it, and then 
runs off under ground, unseen of man, 
and useless to the superincumbent soil.’’ 


It is on this view of the utter sterility of the soil,t and from the want 
of water, invincible by the art of man, that Mr. Howison observes, that 





* Mr. Howison mentions it as remarkable that the countries lying in the same 
parallel of latitude as South Africa, both eastward and westward, as New Holland 
and South America, bear a strong resemblance to her in their physical defects; and 
that an extraordinary deterioration both of animal and vegetable nature is to be found 
south of the tropic of Capricorn? Yet the forests of Patagonia, and part of the forests 
of Chili, lie beyond this line ; and Humboldt supposes it possible that the diminutive 
lichens and mosses of Europe, may in New Holland and South America, assume 
ligneous trunks, and rising to the height of our oaks, form immense forests. 

+ Mr. Howison mentions, that in many parts ‘‘ the rains have become more scanty 
and irregular, the streams have dried up, houses and farms have been deserted, luxu- 
riant pastures become barren. No rain had fallen for six years, and the unmoistened 
channel of the Gamka river warned the inhabitants to emigrate to more favoured 
situations ; add to this, that the locust devoured what the palmerworm had left.’’ Again, 
he observes, ‘‘ that the character of the country has changed much for the worse. 
during the last century, and that it still continues so to do.”’ 
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“the judgment of the Dutch was sound enough to enable them to perceive 
that the Cape of Good Hope would never be of any value to Holland, or 
to any other nation, except as a place of refreshment for ships engaged in 
the India and China trade, as has since been fully verified.” In enume- 
rating the variety of animals which traverse these desolate plains, and find 
security in their unapproachable solitudes, the &Garor épjyay of the 
wilderness, Mr. Howison is led to allude to the alleged existence of the 
Unicorn,* which, with Mr. Barrow, he is inclined to believe, and considers 
the gnoo and the giraffe to be animals more singular and fantastic ; and 
that one shaped like a horse with a single horn, may be supposed 
without any violation of probability. Now we feel perfectly assured that 
no such animal was ever created, or ever seen by man: a wish to believe 
the marvellous, led to the mistake of interpreting the profile of an antelope 
for an Unicorn ; and Cuvier has decidedly proved that Nature, ever true to 
her own wisdom, would not have placed a horn where it would have had 
the weakest basis,—on a large suture of the skull. The travellers and 
naturalists have had their dream, and now let us hear nothing more of the 
Unicorn, except in the King’s arms. It has often been proposed to natu- 
ralize that patient and powerful animal, which traverses alike the deserts of 
Arabia and the plains of Hindostan, and which from the earliest records of 
history, has been the faithful servant of man, through the days of the pa- 
triarchs even till now ;—it has been proposed to naturalize the camel f in 
South Africa, where the soil and climate would ensure the success of the 
experiment, and the absence of which is now imperfectly supplied by the 
native oxen; but the difficulty of transporting them from India across a 
stormy and troubled ocean, with the necessity of building a vessel expressly 
accommodated for them, with unusual height between decks, has hitherto 
prevented this desirable proposition from being carried into execution. We 
still think, however, that Government, with the great means it has in its 
command, might overcome the difficulties. If such a man as the late en- 
lightened Sir Stamford Raffles were Governor of the Cape, we feel sure 
that he would confer this boon on the colony, which would be of much 
more service and utility than hunting for the Unicorn. But, alas! such a 
man, so active, so intelligent, so disinterested, so patriotic, as was the 
founder of Singapore and of the Zoological Society, the unwearied friend 
of science; a man who united the active and practical wisdom of the legis- 
lator, to the calm philosophical learning of the scholar and naturalist, and 
who in his own person exhibited a phzenomenon which India had never 
seen before —of one who joined the scientific knowledge of a Cuvier 
and a Humboldt, to the statesmanlike sagacity of a Hastings and a 
Wellesley :—such a man is but seldom found. Like the illustrious person 
of whom we speak,—he is left to find in his own approving conscience, 
and in the exercise of his talents and benevolence, his exceeding great 
reward. 





* It is well known that the natives of the interior of the Cape destroy the most 
ferocious animals successfully with poisoned arrows or darts. Mr. Howison says, 
that the Boschmen possess a poison more virulent, fatal, and concentrated than any 
discovered ; and that neither the tecura poison of the Indians of the Amazon river, nor 
the Wourali poison of the natives of Guiana, equal it in power of destruction. It is 
said to consist of the venom of snakes, of poison extracted from the body of a large 
black spider, and the juice of the bulb of the hamanthus toxicarius. 

t A camel will carry a weight of 900 pounds with ease, and travel 30 miles a-day. 
9000 pounds is considered a full weight for a yoke of 12 oxen; with this they will 
only reach daily an extent of 18 miles. 
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In his chapter on the Indian Ocean, Mr. Howison has some, interesting 
observations on the phosphoric fire of the tropical seas, which he traces 
with Bory St. Vincent to the vast quantity of putrefied animal substances 
which are diffused through it, and which emit a phosphoric fire either by 
the breaking of a wave, or by the passing of a ship ;—on the formation of 
pearls ;—and on the stupendous powers of those minute insects which are 
covering with their coral architecture the bosom of three oceans, and be- 
fore whose united labours the ponderous battlements of the old kings of 
Greece, or the huge masses which the sacerdotal monarchs of Egypt built 
to defy all time,—sink into utter insignificance ;—works which neither 
Xerxes nor Alexander could perform, these poor fragile little zoophytes in 
their aquatic solitudes, rear with such power and skill, that not all the 
billows of the Indian Ocean as they roll against them, can endanger their 
security, or arrest their terrific progress. When, however, Mr. Howson 
presumes that these coral masses rise from the very bottom of the deepest 
parts of the ocean, even for thousands of fathoms, in the shape of a pillar 
or column; or when he agrees with Peron, the French naturalist, 
that these islands are raised on slender stalks, like a mushroom on its 
stem ; we pause, before we relinquish the opinion which we had previously 
received, that the insects took advantage of the volcanic masses which 
are lifted up in the bed of the ocean, and used them as the foundation of 
their labours ; an opinion much supported by the circular architec- 
ture used, which seems as it were to be rising like a wall on the lip or 
edge of an extinct crater ; which is in accordance with the intuitive habits 
of animals, and is analogous to the common operations of nature. In pass- 
ing on from the formation of these islands, to the manner in which they 


become clothed with vegetable, and covered with animal life, Mr. Howison 
thus observes : 








“¢ In admitting that palm trees, which 
first appear on emerging coral islands, 
have in most cases derived their existence 
from nuts borne thither by the winds or 
waves, I am far from believing that the 
same kind of plants could not in due time 
be produced upon the spots in question 
without foreign assistance. The most 
superficial acquaintance with the geogra- 
phical distribution of vegetables, is suffi- 
cient to convince us that they have not 
been diffused over the world from one 
common centre; and that every track of 
country that emerges from the ocean 
does not depend for its supply of plants 
upon the accidental circumstance of their 
seeds being conveyed to it by currents or 
by birds, or even by the winds, as is still 
very generally supposed ;* a mode of pro- 
duction so uncertain, clumsy, and im- 


perfect, as inconsistent with reason, phi- 
losophy, and human observation: and 
we are fully warranted in believing that 
every island, whether great or small, con- 
tains within its own soil the elements and 
instruments of vegetation ; that it will in 
due time be covered with plants of na- 
tural and spontaneous growth, and of a 
kind suitable and congenial to its climate. 
We can account for the extraordinary 
and pertinacious locality of many spe- 
cies of plants, only by supposing that par- 
ticular soils are capable of evolving par- 
ticular vegetable forms ab origine, without 
the intervention of seeds. The purest gra- 
nite rock reduced into powder, and care- 
fully preserved from any possible vegeta- 
ble mixture, would doubtless, after being 
for a greater or less period exposed to 
the action of the air, produce some of 





* Mr. Howison appears to be a very accurate and acute observer, a very graceful 


and eloquent narrator, but a very moderate logician. See vol. I. p. 49, on instinct ; at 
pp. 56, &c. on the savage and civilized state. On the probability of discovering a ship 
and her crew embedded in ice, like insects in amber, each man retaining the attitude 
in which he died 30 or 40 years before, Vol. II. 129. He believes also in what he calls 
“the revolution of the earth at right angles to the ecliptic,’ which has been com- 
pleted in the lapse of countless ages.”” Is there a leading philosopher in Europe 
who would take this hypothesis as the basis of a system ? 
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the plants of the country in which the 
experiment was tried. If all vegetables 
were produced at one common centre, 
and from thence gradually diffused over 
the world, how happens it that we cannot 
trace their course and progress from one 
country to another, instead of finding 
many species of them insulated, as it 
seems, in remote quarters of the globe, and 
utterly unknown any where else; the 
cactus exists in equinoctial America alone; 
the bread-fruit tree has never been ob- 
served except in the islands of the South 
Pacific ; the Protea Argentia is peculiar 
to the southern promontory of the Cape 
of Good Hope; the clove and nutmeg 
trees are as decidedly indigenous to the 
Malacca Archipelago, as the tea-plant is 
to China: in short, no connexion what- 
ever can be traced between the vegetable 
productions of different countries, ex- 
cept what may be supposed to depend on 
the similarity of the climates in which 
they respectively grow. It seems probable 
indeed that new species of plants are daily 
coming into existence, and that there are 
no limits to the subordinate varieties of 
what occur in the vegetable world. Forty 
years ago, the plants observed by bota- 
nists did not exceed 25,000, but they 
amount at present to upwards of 56,000, 
an increase arising not more perhaps 


from the persevering researches of mo- 
dern travellers, than from that develop- 
ment of new vegetable forms which ap- 
pears to be continually going on in all 
parts of the world, and particularly in the 
equinoctial regions. I am inclined to 
believe that animals are often generated 
in places where none of the species have 
before appeared or existed. It is proba- 
ble that the principle of organization, 
after passing through a series of the sim- 
plest forms of existence, acquires a de- 
gree of intensity and perfection, which 
enables it to develope itself under those 
characters which belong to the higkor 
order of quadrupeds. It is well known 
that we can at pleasure produce those 
living forms called infusoria by the ad- 
mixture of particular substances, and that 
we can even choose which species of 
them we shall bring into existence; the 
infusoria are unquestionably living and 
intelligent beings; and it is perfectly pos- 
sible that we might by some particular 
process, such as nature may constantly 
be carrying on, improve their organiza- 
tion to such a degree, as gradually to 
raise them higher in the scale of animals, 
and to cause their development into a 
superior and more perfect form of ex- 
istence.”’ 


Mr. Howison proceeds at some length in what, in the present advanced 


state of scientific knowledge, we must call most crude and unphilosophi- 
cal conjectures. The peculiar locality and habitation of different plants 
and animals is a subject both of great curiosity and difficulty: and we are 
convinced that we have not the materials at command necessary to its 
solution. To give a satisfactory account, we must know not only by 
what the present form of the world is, but what the form was: what an- 
cient causeways, long since broken up and destroyed, traversed the great 
bosom of the ocean, connecting land to land, and enabling the inhabitants 
of one region of the earth to migrate to the other: we must know the 
changes that have taken place in seasons, and in the position of land and 
water ; and the successive alterations in the surface of the globe: but 
these being unfortunately removed beyond our reach, the problem which 
Mr. Howison solves, in the powerful menstruum of his logic, is to us 
inter res incognitas. Even Humboldt himself is contented to commence 
his investigations of the forms of nature many steps below the point 
from which Mr. Howison starts: but when he calls the method which 
nature adopts, to diffuse her productions over the globe, clumsy and un- 
natural, we must beg leave to use our own judgment in pronouncing the 
same process as appearing to us both beautiful and simple, and analogous to 
her other operations. To eutrust the light downy seed vessels on their Lil- 
liputian wings, to the care of the Zephyr ; to waft a fleet of cocoa-nuts on 
the bosom of the ocean ; to preserve them in their enterprizing voyage, 
and to direct them with accuracy by the currents and tides to their allotted 
shores; to send a flock of albatrosses, or petrels, to fertilize a new and 
barren reef; to bid the soft gales of Ocean breathe with their hamid 
lips on the barren and herbless rock ; to unchain the sea-weed from its 
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subterraneous prison, and spread it on the hungry shore :—these gentle 
movements of Nature, assisted by the elements, the handmaid of her will, 
appear to us congenial to the intentions of Providence, and holding out the 
best examples for the imitation of man. Mr. Howison’s creative sys- 
tem, which he would adopt in its stead, is one we had thought long for- 
gotten by the friends of science. We neither believe in his’ spontaneous 
production, which is contrary to all observation and analogy ; nor do we 
concede to him, that Nature is now busy as in the days of old, in her 
work of creation ; giving birth to new forms of animal and vegetable life : 
for, by pursuing his argument, we have aright fairly to maintain that a new 
race of human beings may even now be preparing in the gigantic womb: 
that even a molusca might “ improve its organization to such a 
degree, as gradually to rise to a superior and more perfect form of exis- 
tence,” and perhaps in time write a treatise on the Colonies of Europe, and 
philosophise on the evolutions of the globe : and as for his seeds and fruits, 
and embryo trees, that spring out of the heart of his granite rock, we know 
no microscope that would detect organic remains in a crystallized cradle, or 
find anything in the infusoria but simple organic molecules ; but we cer- 
tainly should like to be present when a granitic island, or coral reef, was 
taken in the labour of parturition ; and when, brought to light by its mater- 
nal throes, the kangaroo or opossum appeared to afford evidence, that 
species and perhaps genera still unknown exist dormant in their sepul- 
chres of stone, till the hammer of the mineralogist, or some other agent, 
delivers them from their primeval imprisonment. 

We must pass over, for want of room, the whole division of the work 
which relates to India ; and this we do with regret, as it is written with 
much spirit and knowledge, and the part relating to a promiscuous and 
unrestrained colonization of India, with the evils and dangers attending 
it, is well worthy the consideration of those to whom such high and im- 
portant matters are entrusted. In his discourse ou the Arctie regions, 
Mr. Howison falls foul of all those who put their trust in the wonders of 
the Scandinavian narrations, and he consigns all this matter at once into 
the fabulous regions. He says the “ fiction of the fabulous kraken, or 
sea-serpent, is unmeaning, ineffective, and insipid.’’ What will he say 
when he reads the following letter from one of the most enlightened, 
learned, and profound naturalists in Europe. ‘ The famous American 
serpent is, at length, ascertained to be no fiction. It seems that there 
has been always a rumour of this animal. Aldrovandus mentions it 
among others ; however, it has never been caught or described. It has 
now been seen by 300 people at once, and hopes are entertained that 
ere long this will be taken ; it is of immense size and length.” So writes 
to a friend the late learned Bishop of Carlisle, the author of the work on 
the British Carices: while, however, he rejects one class of monsters, 


our author is not unwilling to reveal the icy chambers where the skeletons 
of other classes have so long reposed. 





‘¢ The whole coast of Siberia is strewed 
with mammoth bones; but the Liachoff 
Islands, lying near to it in the frozen 
ocean, and first discovered and visited by 
the Cossack Wolstrog, 1776, consist 
almost entirely of the skeletons of pro- 
digious animals of the elephant and 
rhinoceros kind, which exist in such 
quantities that according to Malte Brun 


4 


that part of the earth seems to have been 
the general cemetery of these inhabitants 
of a world anterior to our own. The 
great territory called New Siberia, which 
extends to the north of the Strait of 
Bones, presents also many similar indi- 
catious of the catastrophes to which our 
planet has been subjected. And in ad- 
dition to these, the remains of monstrous 
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birds, a kind of remains which are found longed to birds three or four times as 
almost no where else. M.Hedenstrem, large as our condors; and he mentions 
we are informed, has brought from thence having seen long rows of petrified wood 
feathers and claws which must have be- im the shape of square beams.”’ 


An interesting chapter follows, regarding the presumed fate of that 
Norwegian colony which had settled on the shore of East Greenland, 
during the time that the Arctic seas permitted an uninterrupted navi- 
gation to that part of the coast for three summer months: but which, in. 
after times, suddenly and fearfully closed round them, with a barrier of 
ice unapproachable and immoveable, and of an extent of thirty miles. 
Cut off from every branch of their former sustenance, deprived of the 
cattle exported from Norway, of the drift wood which the currents 
brought to their shore, of their extensive fisheries, we can hardly spe- 
culate on the possibility of their existence under such privations. If they 
do survive, we can conjecture pretty correctly what is the nature of their 
situation: but Mr. Howison is good enough to inform us what it is not. 
“‘ Should the colony of East Greenland hereafter be found in existence, its 
first European visitor will assuredly not discover there any overgrown church 
establishment, the majority of its ministers indifferent to the interests of 
the religion which they profess to teach, and thus forcing the virtuous part 
of the people to seek moral consistency in sectarianism, and affording the 
depraved and licentious a plausible pretext for infidelity; neither will 
he discover there a set of men who consider knowledge and education 
as more essential to the poor than clothing and food; neither will he 
find there a class of people who affect to be the personification of bene- 
volence and philanthropy,” &c. Neither, we may add, would it be likely 
that he should find there a constitution consisting of King, Lords, and 
Commons ; neither would their principal town have a Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, nor the President of their Royal Society be a King’s son, nor 
the Lord High Chancellor make speeches at corporation dinners ; neither 
would there be a great rage for novel-reading among the ladies ; neither 
would there be much demand for parasols, ice-creams, or muslin dresses,— 
all which conjectures we take to be quite as ingenious and probable as the 
non-existence of Mr. Howison’s overgrown church establishment, or com- 
mittees of philanthropists. We must now, however, conclude with laying 
before our readers Mr. Howison’s sentiments on certain political dangers 
which he foresees ; and his explanation of the Scandinavian allegory in which 
they are involved. 


‘‘ The gods, pleased with the beauty of its real and natural character; although 


and apparent harmlessness of the young 
wolf, Fenris, nursed and educated him 
among themselves ; but after some time, 
he grew so fierce and dangerous that 
they found it necessary for their own 
safety to bind him with chains; which 
up to the present time restrained the ex- 
ercise of his rage, but which he will at 
length break, and rushing forth with un- 
controllable fury destroy both gods and 
men. In this allegory we have a correct 
representation of the progress and result 
of the diffusion of knowledge among the 
lower orders of society in civilized coun- 
tries. General education is the Fenris 
which we are now bringing up, charmed 
with its external aspect, and unobservant 


the monster has already began to be for- 
midable to its protectors, and though the 
hour is quickly approaching when he will 
break loose and. turn upon themselves, 
and make them his first victims. When 
the mass of the lower order of society in 
Great Britain shall have become suffi- 
ciently enlightened and instructed to ana- 
lyse their own condition, and to contrast 
it with that of their superiors; when they 
shall perceive that the national wealth is 
daily narrowing the sphere of its distri- 
bution, and will at length become almost 
exclusively concentrated in the hands of 
aristocratic, mercantile, and clerical mo- 
nopolists ; when they shall discover that 
these bodies have no community of in- 
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terest with themselves, and that they 
wish to be regarded as privileged, autho- 
ritative, and distinct branches of hu- 
man society,—then will they bring into 
practical use the knowledge that is now 
diffused among them, and convert it into 
an engine of revolution and destruction ; 
and assisted by it, break into pieces our 
complicated social machine, and throw 
into irremediable disorder its ill-assorted 


materials. A catastrophe of this kind 
can be delayed or prevented only by the 
placing of impediments in the way of the 
further diffusion of knowledge amongst 
the lower classes ; since, situated as they 
are, and probably must ever be, they can 
enjoy contentment and live in sociality, 
and feel reconciled to a state of subordi. 
nation, only so long as they are allowed to 
remain ignorant and uninstructed.”’ 





Mr. Howison has a right to express the convictions of his judgment 
with the same freedom as he will grant to those who differ from him ; but 
we think his proposition for restraining the education, and confining the 
knowledge of the lower orders of the community, to be in the first place 
unwise, and in the second impossible. Let Mr. Howison recollect this 
fact, that when the lower orders are grossly ignorant, the upper ranks of 
society are also unenlightened; that an intelligent, learned, and wise 
aristocracy, could not exist together with a dark and ignorant populace, 
under a government and constitution similar to ours ; and that the two 
could alone be found in tyrannic and despotic states : if such an anomalous 
bisection of the moral and intellectual powers of the people could exist, it 
would inevitably alter the whole frame-work and spirit of the laws and 
government. Secondly, that it is vain to regret, and useless to recall to 
our recollection, the days of innocence and simplicity, (if any such ex- 
isted) when content and frugality provided for the wants and secured the 
happiness of the people, and when moderate labour assured independence 
and plenty ; when the efforts of men were not compressed by ceaseless 
competition, and either driven to new channels, or goaded to desperate 
and dangerous exertion in the old; when man might almost live, as a 
confiding pensioner on the common bounty of nature, 


Content and careless of to-morrow’s fare. 


Those days of primeval innocence are fled for ever ; or if they still exist, we 
must seek them on other and happier shores; while the days of vigilant 
industry, of patient self-denial, of struggling fortitude, and of active 
virtue, and all the sterner duties of life, have succeeded them. By the 
sweat of the brow, and the toil of the hand, and the labour of the mind, is 
the bread of life alone to be procured. Great exertions and great sacri- 
fices are now demanded of the labouring poor : to them therefore must be 
given suflicient principles and powers to support them. We may regret 
that such is the case; or we may more wisely reconcile ourselves to a 
change, that in the progress of society must of necessity sooner or later 
take place: but let not Mr. Howison feel discouraged, if the education of 
the lower orders has not yet produced the benefits which have been anti- 
cipated. As the fermentation precedes and prepares the formation of the 
wine, so it is the nature of a commencing knowledge, as it breaks through 
the dark walls of the benighted mind, to bewilder and dazzle, and perhaps 
lead astray ; the first fruit produced is crude and immature ; half-formed 
principles, wild theories, abortive projects, fantastic speculations, flit 
across the dawning intellect ; but they gradually give way and disappear, 
as the mind becomes more invigorated and enlarged; and reason and 
judgment take the place of obstinacy, prejudice, and violence. We 
think that the experience of modern Europe is decidedly against Mr. 
Howison’s conclusions : we consider the safety of its different kingdoms to be 
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in proportion to the intelligence of the public; and we think that Prussia 
is richly reaping the reward of its most enlightened government, in the 
increasing tranquillity, content, and prosperity of its commonwealth. True 
to the laws of Nature and the decrees of Providence, as the thistle and 
the briar spring up with the corn and the green herb, so do evil and 
imperfection mingle with the good things that belong to man. Truth 
may be full of danger, virtue may produce unhappiness, and even the 
commands of God may appear to lead to results that would startle obe- 
dience ; but wisdom is shown in the choice which she makes amid op- 
posing difficulties : and so plainly do we believe that we observe the hand 
of Providence in the great changes taking place, that were it in our power, 
we should not care to stretch out a finger to arrest the motion of those 
wheels, that we believe most firmly are carrying with them that intelli- 


gence and knowledge, which point to the increased happiness and the im- 
proved destinies of Man. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


1809. 

Feb. 5. Read Gilpin’s Tour in North Wales; which disappoints me 
greatly. He saw little of my favourite region, which I should most have 
wished him to explain; and what he did see, he does not appear to have 
viewed with good humour. His visit from Swandonia to Bangor, is parti- 
cularly unsatisfactory ; and of the Vale of Llangollen, which he so immea- 
surably extols, how little did he examine, and that not the best part of it, 
—only from Vale-Crucis to the town! Gilpin appears to have little relish 
for the vast, savage, gigantic, and sublime in nature ; a scene with him 
must be picturesque, or it is faulty. One becomes at length impatient of 
this sickly taste. He remarks, ‘that a bright air gives clearness, a misty 
softness to a scene ; the former gives a greater scope to the eye, the latter 
to the imagination.’ In his Tour to the Lakes of Cumberland, the imme- 
diate preparation to his description of the Lakes, is most exquisitely and 
splendidly written ; nothing can exceed the felicity of the thoughts and 
diction. 

Feb. 21. In the second volume of Gilpin’s Cumberland, he observes, 
‘ The perfection of painting consists, not so much in an exact, minute re- 
presentation of nature, which is impracticable, as in exciting the imagina- 
tion to form that representation by strong characteristic touches ;’ and a 
sketch, he contends, pleases often beyond a finished piece ; not, as Burke 
supposes, because it promises something more,—but because it has the 
power of creating something more than itself, by suggesting to the imagi- 
nation of the spectator what the imagination will often supply better than 
the artist could have effected. ‘The imagination, he happily observes, in 
the gloom of twilight, paints many images, which have no existence on the 
dead colouring of nature. 

Feb. 22. Began Curran’s Speeches : — forcibly argumentative, and 
boldly figurative ; but in both there is a certain coarseness and rankness 
of Irish growth, very offensive to a chaste and delicate taste. 

Feb. 24. Read the first six chapters in Laing’s History of Scotland, 
of his laborious dissertation on Mary's participation in the murder of 
Darnley ; the three first of which leave no donbt in my mind of her guilt. 
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In the 4th chap. he remarks,—‘ a man inured to extraordinary eloquence, 
whose mind is accustomed only to popular arguments, and his tongue to 
loose and prompt declamation, never writes with such lucid arrangement, 
with such accuracy of thought, or compression of style, as a professed 
author, who thinks no labour too great for what is bequeathed to poste- 
rity.’ This is very just. Afterwards, he observes that ‘the most accom- 
plished scholars would in vain attempt to imitate a female letter-writer,— 
An incessant volubility, and easy chit-chat, in the habitual amplification of 
the most trivial objects, and in the quick and incoherent transitions of 
female sentiment, passions, prejudices, intrigues, and pursuits.’ This is 
very happy. 

Feb. 26. Read Curran’s speech on Rowan’s cause; a most masterly 
piece of eloquence, at once forcible and impassioned, and brightened with 
allusions, metaphors, and imagery, felicitous, appropriate and new. He 
admits that all that the great body of a people of any country can have 
from government is a fair encouragement for their industry, and protection 
for the fruits of their labour ; and that, if they abandon their stations 
under the pretence and in the vain hope of governing themselves, they 
must become the dupes and the victims of their own folly.’ On the 
whole, these are powerful and masterly pieces of eloquence, the offspring 
of a vigorous understanding and fervid fancy ; only a little too strong for a 
weak stomach. 

March 4. Perused the Edinburgh Review. Their view of Warburton 
is very masterly, and severely just: though this is a sort of literature in 
which I should not expect to find them versed. On W.’s vaunted disco- 
very, that a future state of retribution is necessary, because human laws 
controul merely by the fear of punishment, and not the hope of reward, 
they remark, that human passions made it requisite for human laws to 
undertake the regulation of punishment, whereas reward might be left to 
individual gratitude, and is so left. On his other discovery, that moral 
obligation in the dernier resort, depends on the will of God,—they re- 
mark, that such a will is obligatory only as it implies a power to affect our 
happiness, and is consequently only a particular instance of the doctrine 
of utility in the foundation of virtue. I cannot agree with this, for there 
may be a sympathy even with Omnipotence. 

March 31. In Gilpin’s Scottish Tour, I am not quite satisfied with the 
reasons he assigns for the bold arcanum which he discloses in the 16th 
section,—That in picturesque representation, it is necessary to represent a 
distant mountain /arger than its real and proportional size, to give it its 
just effect. That nature’s scale is so vast, compared with that which a 
scrap of paper or canvass affords, seems not sufficient ; for if the propor- 
tion of parts were observed, the illusion, one would think, might in minia- 
ture be complete, and at a certain distance all accurate representations 
must be full sized, must subtend as large angles to the eye, as the objects 
themselves in nature. That nature furnishes so many more objects of 
comparison, than can be exhibited on canvass or paper, is a more pregnant 
suggestion. Yet still 1 am not content. A miniature portrait held a foot 
from the eye subtends as large an angle as the person himself at twelve 
feet ; but then the lineaments are made far more distinct than they ought 
to be, if the person himself was represented as a figure at that distance. 
There is something in all this, which wants clearing up. 

April 10. Began Gonzale’s Voyage to England, in Pinkerton’s Collec- 
tion, 1330. He speaks highly of the air of Suffolk. Norwich, he states, 
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thirty years back, was computed to contain 50,000 inhabitants. It is 
curious to observe with what different eyes different persons travel. West- 
moreland he describes as a hilly, marshy county, and pities the poor inha- 
bitants ; and Dove-bank, on the banks of the Dove, he characterises as 
the best feeding ground in England. The description of London and the 
manners of its inhabitants, is highly curious. He speaks of the sumptuous 
houses inhabited by persons of quality in Queen-street and Queen-square, 
Westminster. As much good white bread, he says, may be bought for 
three halfpence or twopence, as will serve an Englishman a day ; good 
strong beer may be had of the brewer at twopence, and at the alehouses 
at threepence per quart. Port wine he values at 2s. the quart, or 18/. 
or 20/7. the hogshead ; and French wines, from the duty, double the price. 
A coach and pair of horses, ten shillings the day ; a sculler threepence for 
two miles ; a good horse lets for four shillings a day, an ordinary one for 
2s. 6d.; a hunter for the city hounds, with liberty of hunting an English 
chase once a week in the season, accompanied by many young gentlemen 
and tradesmen, at 5s. per day. He speaks of meeting in the coffee-houses 
after dinner at four. And again, all the world get abroad after dinner, 
between four and five, in their gayest equipages, bound to plays, operas, 
masquerades, and concerts, &c. Houses of Parliament meet at noon. 
The post comes in every other day. The two Houses commonly sit from 
nine till one, but on urgent occasions protract the sitting, and do business 
by candle-light. This is a very sound, minute, and accurate description 
of our island, statistical, civil, and moral ; but fails in that sort of interest 
which we expect from a foreigner’s narrative, in imparting a stranger's 
impressions at what he saw among us. 

April 25. Miss P—— came in after dinner, on Mrs. A——'s embrouil- 
lant with us, definitively. The arrogance of these proud pretenders to 
family is intolerable. High descent may be a graceful plume to crown 
other accomplishments and attainments ; but without them it is an ostrich 
feather stuck in a gipsy’s hat, only displaying more strikingly by con- 
trast the rags and beggary of the wearer.—Gave a gentle whipping to 
Miss C. E—— for an insolent letter I received from her yesterday. 

April 28. Began Des Maiseaux’s Vie de St. Evremond. Des Cartes, it 
appears, seriously flattered himself with the persuasion that he had disco- 
vered a recipe which would prolong life for many centuries ; a strange 
delusion for so acute a philosopher! St. Evremond, it appears, early neg- 
lected the study of physics as a hopeless pursuit, and seems to have con- 
sidered morals, politics, and the belles lettres, as the only subjects worth 
the application ‘d’un honnéte homme.’ So strong is national prejudice, 
that he infinitely prefers the French ‘ maniére de chanter’ to the Italian ; 
and even thinks that ‘il n'y a que le Francois qui chante.’ Delicacy of 
viands and wines seems to have entered much into the higher and recog- 
nized luxuries of those times. His strictures on China, so highly extolled 
for its science and civilization, are admirable. Marsha} Turenne, it ap- 
pears, always ascribed the loss of a battle to ‘la mauvaise conduite des 
Generaux,’ and did not except himself. St. Evremond seems to have been 
a true philosophical voluptuary,—an Epicurean in the just sense of that 
word,—addicted to delicate pleasures, sensual and mental. I like his 
aversion to that polished style of writing, which, by being rendered fault- 
less, has lost all its flavour.« The editor's plan of arranging his works 





* I am not sure that I understand to what writers Mr. Green would allude, as 
Gent. Mag. Vor. III. S 
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chronologically, in the order they were written, is I think excellent, and 
with him I am surprised it is not in all cases adopted.* 

May 12. Went with Col. Dupuis, and inspected Mr. Kilderbee’s pic- 
tures, three fine landscapes by Gainsborough, the Rubens of English land- 
scape painters, as Wilson may be deemed the Vandyke ; head of Gains- 
borough by Dupont, when a little more than fifty ; very strong likeness, 
great character in the nose and eye, but not pleasant. Mr. Kilderbee 
went the tour of the Lakes with Gainsborough, a most delightful companion. 
Lamented to Mr. K. in his last illness (caught at Hastings’s trial), the 
dissolute life he had led ; but added, ‘“‘ They must take me altogether, libe- 
ral, thoughtless, and dissipated.” 

May 13. Finished Butler's Hore Subsecive. The sketch of the 
professional character of Lord Mansfield is very interesting. The delinea- 
tion of his mode of management in delivering an opinion from the bench, 
is given with great ability, and appears to me perfectly just. His speech 
on reversing Wilkes's outlawry, extracted from Burroughs, is wonderfully 
fine ; it exhibits a perfect model of judicial eloquence, on a most trying 
occasion. His remark in it, that the endeavours unduly to influence 
him, if they had any effect, would operate contrary to their intent,—lean- 
ing against their impression, might give a bias the other way,’—is remark- 
ably neat, just, and happy. Of the French Revolution he observed, that 
that it was an event without precedent, and therefore without prognostic ; 
and being asked, when he thought it would end, said, he feared it was not 
begun. Of Lord Hardwicke he said,—‘ When his Lordship pronounced 
his decrees, Wisdom herself might be supposed to speak ;’—a sublime 
eulogy! C. Lofft must have caught from his Lordship his mode of pro- 
nouncing authority as ‘ awtawrity.’ 

May 14. Strolled round the grove after tea :—beautifully bright, trans- 
parent atmosphere, splendid sunset, at the base of a grand promontory of 
cloud, fringed with its refracted rays; others shooting up pyramidically 
like the summits of remote mountains. The nightingales in the grove ex- 
quisitely vocal. 

May 30. Had much chat on music. I maintained, as I had often done 
before, that a cultivated understanding and refined sensibility, were requi- 
site to excellence in singing, and even in playing, by enabling the per- 
former fully to seize and adequately to express the spirit of the composer. 
That a coarse and vulgar mind might be drilled, by dint of great effort, 
into the execution of some given piece, in a tolerable style—but that even 
here the finishing grace of natural and touching expression would be 
wanting—and everywhere else the limited genius of the performer stopping 
short all further progress, would be obvious. To afford an encouraging 
prospect, J observed, the ideas of excellence should always go before the 
powers of execution. 

June 2. Burke’s opinion concerning the composition of the National 








examples of a style so polished and faultless, as to lose its poignancy and spirit. 
Since the days of Clarendon, which is a little further back than one can go, for a spe- 
cimen of an elegant and pure style, the best prose writers I should name would be 
Dryden, Cowley, Addison, C. Middleton, and Goldsmith.—Ep1ror. 

* One reason of its not being generally adopted is clear; that it would produce in 
some cases a great intermixture and confusion of subjects; as for instance, when a 
writer published part of a work, leaving it unfinished, while he undertook another, 
and then returned to it; in the case also of a writer who published both poetry and 
prose, where the separation of them would be more desirable; or lastly, where a 
Polymathist, like Leibnitz, or Bayle, or Coleridge, wrote on many subjects belonging 
to different departments of knowledge.—Ep. 
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Assembly, the Edinburgh Review (No. 27) observes, is remarkably con- 
firmed by an article in Biographie Moderne. Mackintosh remarked to 
me, that he found on inquiry Burke’s information, respecting what was 
going on in France, wonderfully correct. 

June 8. Began Dr. Parr’s strange publication of Characters from news- 
papers and magazines, of For, by Philopatris Varvicensis. He cannot 
abstain from a display of pedantry* even in the title. Fox’s first coming 
over from ministers to the ranks of opposition, far from being honourable 
and glorious, as some of these characters represent it, appears to me a 
most equivocal measure, which it required great talents and popularity 
thoroughly to get over. The character of Fox's oratory is not ill given in 
the York Herald. The ardour and precision of his reasoning assailed the 
judgment, while the irresistible thunders of his eloquence at once sub- 
dued and captivated the senses. Lord Camden’s is a fine saying— His 
price was immortality, and he knew that posterity would pay it.” ‘The 
characters by Godwin and Mackintosh, particularly the latter, strike me 
as by far the best. Symonds and Fellowes’s are both too ambitious of 
ornament ; and the latter has borrowed, without acknowledgment, many 
sentiments and expressions from Burke, compared with whose magnificent 
and august eulogy, all others fade. Belsham justly denominates Fox's 
eloquence,—plain, nervous, energetic, vehement—forcing its way through 
the understanding to the heart. 

June 14. Called on Mr. Fearn at the Coach and Horses, and saw him 
for the first time. Entered instantly into interesting literary disquisition 
and anecdote. Agreed perfectly in our estimate of Burke’s transcendant 
powers. Burke said to his friend Mr. Green, “ What, do you know Dr. 
Parr? Aye! there is a man has learning enough for all the Univer- 
sities of Europe, and folly enough for all the madhouses.” Parr, Mr. 
Fearn described, as astonishingly vain ; says of his style—“ that it has all 
the energy of Johnson's with more variety—loves above all things a 
theatre and auditory for his colloquial exertions, meditated a Life of John- 
son for scholars, which he said would call forth ail his powers, and much 
of his learning.’’ On the Prince observing to him “ But surely, Dr. Parr, 
you will allow Hurd to be a fine writer.” ‘‘ Certainly, Sir,” he said ; “ or 
does your Royal Highness think that I would have summoned the whole 
power of my mind to crush him?” Mrs. Parr hideously ferocious and 
coarse in her aspect. On the Doctor's introducing Godwin to her, as the 
greatest philosopher of the day, on the first appearance of his Political 
Justice, she said, “‘ That is no recommendation to me, Sir; I never knew a 
philosopher that was not a thief or a drunkard.’’ The Doctor has six or 
seven of his portraits hanging up in his room, “ Here, Sir,” he says, “ I 
am complacent, here severe,” &c. On the Doctor's disparaging Mason as 
a feeble poet and without nerve, Green, as a proof of the contrary, recited 
to him the following epigram : 

To half of Busby’s skill in mood and tense, 

Add Bentley’s pedantry without his sense ; 

From Warburton take all the spleen you find, 

But leave the genius and the wit behind ; 

Squeeze Churchill’s rancour from the verse it flows in, 
And knead it stiff with Johnson’s turgid prosing ; 


Take all the piety.of loose Voltaire, 
Mix the gross compound—fiat Dr. Parr! 





* If the title of Dr. Parr’s work should be deemed pedantic, as Mr. Green asserts, 
he at least can show the authority of Dr. Bentley in his reply to Collins, as well as 
that of other eminently learned men, both at home and abroad.—Epir. 
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The Doctor greatly agitated at the recital, but allowed that here was 
energy and power enough. “ Parr,” Mr. Fearn observed, “ was without 
relish for true poetry—that springing from and addressed to the imagina- 
tion.” Fearn agreed with me that Johnson’s style was the natural port of 
a giant, Parr’s comparatively the violent struggle of a pigmy upon stilts ; 
and he admitted, after some hesitation, that Parr had not a truly enlarged 
and comprehensive mind, viewing all things in their true places, and 
forming a just estimate of their relative bearing and importance. Of the 
Edinburgh Reviews, Parr speaks very highly, with strong warm feelings, 
and a benevolent, generous heart. Paid a visit to Cobbett, who attacked 
learning ; Parr laughed. Fearn spoke with rapture of that passage of 
Johnson in his preface to Shakspeare, where he speaks of the current of 
time passing by the adamant of Shakspeare ; but did not admit the justness 
of his assertion, that Shakspeare’s excellence was not to be estimated by 
particular passages, since the general contexture of his dramas is very 
faulty. Defended, and Fearn admitted, Burke’s character of Fox—“ an 
accomplished debater”—-as a just and appropriate representation of his 
powers as a speaker. His speeches, I observed, would never go down 
to posterity as consummate orations. Several of Burke’s, he admitted, 
were equal to any specimens of which we are in possession. Fox replied 
to a friend of his who seriously inquired of him what he considered as the 
constituent qualities of a great man, after some deliberation, “ Energy, 
acuteness, comprehension, and harmony.” Parr did not think much of 
this—said it was like Fox. Fearn mentioned a friend of his at Birmingham, 
who happily observed, ‘‘ Malignity sometimes gives acumen to dullness.” 

June 15. Mr. Fearn dined with us. Soon plunged again into literary 
anecdote, disquisition, and criticism. Parr said he urged Burke, early in 
his attack on the French Revolution, to repress the vehemence of his indig- 
nation, and leave the reformists to gorge on their metaphysical carrion, for 
that they would return to wholesome nutriment at last. Burke made no 
reply. Parr met Tvoke soon after his acquittal, at Johnson’s, and congra- 
tulated him on that event ; ‘ though I have not forgot,’ said he, ‘ what you 
said of my Preface.” ‘ What did [ say, Doctor?’ said Tooke. ‘ That it 
was a mere composition of scraps.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Tooke, ‘ but I did not 
deny that there were tid-bits among them.’ Afterwards got into alter- 
cation. On Tooke’s quitting the shop, the Doctor strode about—‘* He 
attacks me with gibes and sarcasms, but when the lightning begins to 
flash, and the thunders to roll, Tooke retires.’ Cobbett, as an argu- 
ment against learning to Parr, said, ‘ If sinecures had been expressed in 
plain English, they would long since have been abolished.’ Green 
present at a dispute at Paris between the Abbé Gregoire and Mack- 
intosh, on the slave trade, which Mackintosh defended; the Abbé 
quite sunk under him. ‘The same person saw Tooke completely van- 
quished by a Mons. * * a French aristocrat, whose temper the 
scenes of the Revolution had completely curdled into misanthropy, but of 
whose powers Burke used to speak with rapture—now in the service of 
Buonaparte, who urged upon him the necessity to France of a government 
like his, of strong controul, but who complains, ‘ q’uil rit de tout!’ 
Tooke at last said that in case of a revolution here, with tears in his eyes, 
he should consign such a man to the guillotine. The other replied, that at 
any time, for two sous, he could get better Jacobinism in the Boulevards of 
Paris: and that without any tears he could very readily sentence him to 
the same fate. To a young lady who said she had been at one Conven- 
ticle, when he thought she had been to another, Parr said, ‘ The one, 
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Madam, is a dead dog; the other is a dead horse; but both are car- 
rion. 

June 18. Finished Parr’s letters on Fox. I cannot agree with Parr 
‘ that whatsoever difficulties may formerly have perplexed us, we can now 
be at no loss to account for the singularity of his (Fox's) conduct, amidst 
those tempestuous scenes which accompanied the French Revolution.’ 
Mr. Fox’s oscitancy respecting the new spirit which then broke forth like 
a consuming fire—a spirit that could not be overlooked, and on which Mr. 
Burke had rivetted attention, has always appeared to me, and still appears, 
quite unaccountable. If he did not take this potent principle of a tre- 
mendous energy into the scope of his consideration, his conduct was 
unworthy that of a great statesman; if he did, why not have met it fairly 
in the field, and favoured us with a manly declaration of his sentiments 
upon it? Parr's foolery in quotation is often preposterous ;* a beautiful 
or forcible sentiment happily applied from an ancient author, throws an 
interest and character on all around it: but to cite obscure passages 
merely because they are ancient, to evince the erudition of the citer, or 
from a persuasion that what is ancient must be authoritative, appears to 
me mere childishness. Parr, as Fearn told me, considered Tooke’s style, 
in his Letters to Junius, as more vernacular than that of his antagonist. 





THE RECORD COMMISSION. 
No. V. concluded. 


Taxatio Ecclesiastica Anglia et Wallie auctoritate P. Nicholai IV. circa A.D. 1291. 
One vol. 1802. 


THE possessors of the see of Rome anciently claimed to be entitled, by virtue of 
their ecclesiastical supremacy, to various payments out of all ecclesiastical benefices 
and possessions in aid of the maintenance of their dignity, and even assumed a right 
to dispose of the ecclesiastical revenues in such manner as they judged most advan- 
tageous for the general welfare of the Church. Acting upon the latter pretence, the 
Pontiffs upon various occasions granted to our Kings a proportionate part of the in- 
comes of their Clergy in aid of some real or asserted intention of setting forth a 
crusade for the recovery of the Holy Land. The present record arose out of a grant 
of this description. 

In the year 1288, Pope Nicholas IV. granted to Edward I. the tenth of all eccle- 
siastical benefices for six years, under the pretence that that King was about to 
undertake a crusade. There already existed a survey of the ecclesiastical property in 
England, made during the popedom of Innocent IV. A.D. 1253, and which is known 





* It is not easy to defend Dr. Parr from the accusation of overloading his text, 
English or Latin, with quotations from the ancient authors; and Mr. Cumberland 
made an unlucky discovery in tracing a number of them in Parr’s diatribe against 
Curtis, to one page of Stobeeus. Certainly our best authors and masters of the purest 
English style, do not authorize it; and the modern writers in Latin, of the highest 
reputation, as Sir W. Jones, Bp. Louth, Sir G. Baker, Dr. Coplestone, at home ; 
and Hemsterhuis, and Ruhnken, and Ernesti, abroad, seldom break the current of 
their own language, with passages brought from others. Something however must 
be conceded to a very learned man, whose memory was crowded with the finest 
and most recondite examples of ancient wisdom and eloquence, and whose critical 
and grammatical study of the Greek and Latin writers, made him familiar with their 
sentiments and language.—Eb. 
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as ‘ Pope Innocent’s Valor,’ or ‘ the Norwich Taxation ;’ but in order that the papal 
grant might be as productive as possible, a new survey was made. That new survey 
is the Record before us. John de Pontois, Bishop of Winchester, and Oliver Sutton, 
Bishop of Lincoln, were appointed by the Pope to be the taxators, and the survey was 
taken partly by them, and partly by other ecclesiastics whom they deputed. The rolls 
of the taxation were returned to the Exchequer, where several of the originals are 
still extant. The text of the present publication, however, was not obtained from 
the Rolls, but principally from two manuscript books of the date of Henry VI. pre- 
served in the King’s Remembrancer’s office in the Exchequer, and which apparently 
contain a copy of some earlier compilation from the Rolls. These books were col- 
lated with a Cotton MS. of much greater antiquity, and the variations between these 
authorities and the existing original Rolls, are noticed in the margin of the volume. 

This survey was formerly a document of considerable importance, inasmuch as it 
was the standard for regulating all subsidiary payments from ecclesiastics, both to 
the Pope and the King, down to the 26th year of Henry VIII. when the Valor Ec- 
clesiasticus was taken. Even now the taxation of Pope Nicholas is referred to as the 
criterion of the value of ecclesiastical benefices for some particular purposes. 

In form it is principally a mere enumeration of the churches and chapels of Eng- 
land and Wales, arranged according to the Deaneries in which they were situated, 
with a statement of their annual value, and the amount of corodies, pensions, and 
other payments, either to ecclesiastics or laymen, charged upon their revenues. The 
volume therefore exhibits the value of the property of the Church at the close of the 
thirteenth century, and it also affords evidence of the existence, at the time of the 
survey, of various parishes, and parish churches, which are no longer to be found. 
The various readings from the original rolls are frequently more diffuse than the 
transcripts, and contain many curious particulars which the copyists omitted. The 
diocese of Hereford, in which the valuation descended even to the number of cows 
and sheep, is a singular instance of minuteness, and affords many particulars respect- 
ing the denominations and value of land, the prices of produce, and the various 
sources of the ecclesiastical revenues at the time of the survey. We will subjoin 
some extracts from the valuation of ‘ the temporal goods of the Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford,’ in order that our readers may know of what a strange variety of particulars the 
income of a Bishop in the thirteenth century was compounded. 


‘‘ The Bishop of Hereford has in his manor of Hereford of rent of assize, 5/. 3s. 9d. 
Also, in his manor of Berton three carucates of land, producing altogether per an- 
num 2/. Also in the same manor of rent of assize per annum, 20/. 10s. 64d. ; per- 
quisites of the fairs of Hereford per annum, 5/. Also in the manors of Sugwas and 
Eton, rents of assize of the free and customary tenants, 20/. 9s. 10d. For a mill 
there, 27. For pannage,* 2s. Also in the manor of Ledebury for fines and perqui- 
sites per annum, 13s. 4d. Also in the borough of Ledebury for tolls, fairs, and per- 
quisites per annum, 2/. Also in the manor of Estenove for pleas and fines of land, 
5s. Also in the manor of Bosebury for one Dovecote, 1s. For a garden per annum, 
2s. For pascuage,f 10s. Also he receives for a wear at Bishopeswere upon the 


Wye yearly, 2/.”’ 

These are specimens of the items. The whole valuation of the temporalities of 
this Bishop amounts to 449/. 1s. 5d. per annum. 

There is also inserted in this volume a new Taxation made by the Bishop of Car- 
lisle in the 12th year of Edward II. under the authority of a writ directed to him by 
that Monarch, and tested at York on the 26th day of October in that year (1319). 








* Pannage was a payment for permission to feed hogs in woods. 
t Pascuage, a payment for a general permission to agist cattle of all sorts. 
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This taxation was had recourse to in consequence of the devastations committed in 
the north of England by the Scots. It embraces a considerable portion of the dio- 
cese of York, and exhibits striking proof of the miseries of the border counties, in 
time of war ; besides a long list of reductions in the value of the benefices, whole dis- 
tricts are represented as ‘ layed waste and altogether destroyed.’ 

This volume appears to have had three editors. By which of them the short In- 
troduction was supplied, does not appear, nor is it worth while to inquire, for even 
into the short space of little more than half a page, the prefacer has contrived to 
introduce several very erroneous statements. 


Nonarum Inquisitiones in curia Scaccarii. Temp. Regis Edwardi I. 
One vol. folio. 1807. 


The year 1340 is distinguished in the,annals of England by the assumption of the 
title of King of France by the ambitious Edward III. His claim appears to have 
been extremely popular, and the Parliament gave him good proof of their support by 
a liberality altogether unprecedented. By the stat. 14th Edward ITI. stat. 1, c. 20, 
‘ the Prelates, Earls, Barons, and all the commons of the realm, willingly, of one 
assent and good will, granted to him the ninth lamb, the ninth fleece, and the ninth 
sheaf, to be taken by two years then to come. And of cities and boroughs the very 
ninth part of all their goods and chattels to be taken and levied by lawful and rea- 
sonable tax by the same two years. And in right of merchants foreign, which dwell 
not in the cities nor boroughs, and also of other people that dwell in forests and 
wastes, and all other that live not of their gain, nor store of sheep, by the good ad- 
vice of them which shall be deputed taxers, they shall be set lawfully at the value of 
the fifteenth, without being unreasonably charged.’ (Authentic edit. of the Statutes, 
vol. I. p. 288.) By the second Statute of the same year, the King granted ‘ to the 
same Prelates, Earls, Barons, and Commons, Citizens, Burgesses, and Merchants, 
that the same grant, which is so chargeable, shall not another time be had in example, 
nor fall to their prejudice in time to come.’ (Ibid. p. 290.) Out of this grant of the 
ninth and fifteenth, the Records now under consideration originated. Several Com- 
missions were issued from time to time, directed to persons who were authorized to 
assess and sell the Parliamentary grant, but for some unexplained reason they ap- 
pear to have been but imperfectly executed. A third Commission was issued on 
the 26th January, 15th Edward III. whereby the assessors and venditors were in- 
structed to levy the ninth of corn, wool, and lambs in every parish, according to the 
value upon which churches were taxed (that is, according to Pope Nicholas’s Valor 
and Taxation), if the value of the ninth amounted to as much as the tax, and to levy 
more where the value of the ninth should be found to exceed the tax; but should the 
value of the ninth be less than the tax, they were directed to levy only the true value 
of the ninth, and to disregard the tax ; and to gain correct information of these facts, 
they were authorised to take inquisitions upon the oath of the parishioners of every 
parish. (Introd. to Non. Inquis. p. 2.) These Inquisitions constitute the founda- 
tion of the Rolls published in the present volume. Their contents are all pretty 
nearly alike, although they are sometimes couched in the form of Inqnisitions, and 
sometimes in that of accounts. In almost every instance the value of the ninth was 
found to be less than the tenth assessed in Pope Nicholas’s taxation, and the jurors in 
obedience to the Commission alleged the reasons for this falling off. The principal 
reason in most cases was the omission from the survey of ‘ the ninth’ of glebe lands 
and other ecclesiastical possessions which were included in the taxation, but it fre- 
quently happened that some accidental circumstance, a fire, an inundation, or an 
unsuccessful harvest, operated in like manner to the prejudice of ‘ the ninth.’ Some 
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extracts which we shall give from these Records, will exhibit their character more 
clearly than any description. 

The Inquisitions taken in every parish were returned to the Exchequer, and there 
condensed and entered upon Rolls termed ‘ the None Rolls,’ or ‘ Rolls of the Ninth.’ 
Some of the original Inquisitions are in existence, and it is much to be regretted that 
in this instance the variations between the Rolls and the Inquisitions are not noticed 
in the publication, as was the case in the publication of Pope Nicholas’s Taxation. 
The Inquisitions are stated to contain many things omitted from the Rolls, and such 
particulars are generally those which exhibit the most clearly the precise condition of 
the people ;—they are the minute items of an account, the sum total only of which is 
inserted on the Roll. 

The following is a curious return from the now flourishing town of Reading. 


‘¢ Burgh of Radyng, Symond de Baunebie, John de Aldremonstone, Ralph Bymelez, 
John de Motylbi, John the Brasyare, and Dominic Belle, burgesses of the same 
town, say, upon their oath, that the ninth part of the chattels in the same town does 
not exceed twenty pounds in value, because in times past there used to be frequent 
meetings of the whole county of Berks, together with Sessions of the Justices of the 
Lord the King, within the burgh of Radyng, in which times the merchants and vic- 
tuallers of the same town at once disposed of whatever they had for sale, but after- 
wards the abbot of Radyng, the predecessor of the present abbot, obtained a royal 
Charter of Liberties, that no ordinary meeting of the people, nor Sessions of the 
Justices of the Lord the King, and others, should be permitted to be held in the 
same town without the liberty of the aforesaid abbey, whereby the merchants and 
victuallers aforesaid disposed of their commodities but seldom, and in small quanti- 
ties, so that they were continually decreasing in wealth, whereupon, apprehensive of 
being reduced to penury, they invested what remained of their wealth in various ways 
in the cultivation of lands throughout the country, from which the Lord the King is 
satisfied and paid the ninth sheaf, lamb, and fleece. They say also that several of the 
merchants of the same town have been reduced to such poverty, that they have left 
the town in distress, so that nothing can be levied in their dwellings for the use of 
the kingdom; they say, moreover, that several of the richer sort of the same town 
have died, and in their stead young men have risen up, having nothing, as it were; 
and the rest of the commonalty of the aforesaid town have been consumed even to 
poverty by divers heavy aids before granted and paid to the Lord the King, and for 
the guarding of the seas a long time maintained. In witness of which premises the 
aforesaid burgesses have set their seals to this indenture. Given at Radyng, and de- 
livered to the prior of Walyngford and his associates on Monday next before the feast 
of Saint Valentine the Martyr, in the 15th year of the reign of King Edward the 
Third after the Conquest.’’ 


The following is the assessment of a town which now almost rivals the metropolis 
in wealth and importance : 


‘¢ Burgh of Liverpol. The true value of the ninth part of all the moveable goods 
of the residents in the burgh of Lyverpol, is six pounds sixteen shillings and seven- 
pence. And these are the names of those who presented the said value, viz. Adam 
Fitz William, Richard de Walton, Roger de la More, Robert de la More, William 
Fitz Richard, and John Fitz Mariot.’’ 


The period of the decay of one of the recently disfranchised boroughs, Bramber, in 
Sussex, is fixed by its assessment, which is as follows : 


‘‘Brembre. This Indenture made by Inquisition taken at Stenyng on Friday next 
after the feast of Saint Gregory in the 15th year of the reign of King Edward the 
Third after the Conquest, before Lord Henry Husee and his associates, collectors 
for the county of Sussex, of the ninth and fifteenth of the Lord the King, by the oath 
of William Dous, William de Horton, John Kytebon, and Gilbert le Frenshe, of the 
parish of Brembre, witnesseth, that the aforesaid jurors say upon their oath that the 
aforesaid church of Brembre is taxed by the old extent at ten marks, out of which the 
ninth sheaf there is worth per annum Ixxiijs. ivd. Also the ninth part of the fleeces 
there is worth vs. viijd. Also the ninth part of the lambs is worth per annum xijd. 
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In the whole iiij/. Also they say that the tithes of hay, salt, apples, hemp, cows, 
calves, and honey, is worth per annum, viijs. vjd. Also the offerings there are worth 
per annum xxvjs. viijd. Inthe whole xxxvs. ijd. And they say upon their oath that 
the said Church of Brembre is not now worth the aforesaid extent of ten marks, be- 
cause the town of Brembre, from whence great profit in tithes and offerings used to 
come, is of Jate depauperated and annihilated. Also they say upon their oath that 
there is no one in the said parish who hath chattles to the value of ten marks, except 
those who live upon their crops and flocks.”’ 


The returns for the County of Sussex are more than usually minute, and contain 
some items of rather curious information. Throughout the county large tracts of 
land appear to have been permitted to fall out of cultivation, partly on account of the 
extreme poverty of the inhabitants, and partly because the sea-coast of that part of 
the kingdom had been recently ravaged by the French, and the people yet lived in fear 
of a recurrence of their attacks. Another fact, which may be of some value to our 
geological brethren, is substantiated by these returns; the great inroads, namely, 
made by the sea upon that coast of England between the date of Pope Nicholas’s 
Taxation, and the present inquiry,—a period of 48 years. In the parish of ‘ Gest- 
lyng,’ that is, Guestling, near Hastings, the sea had covered within that period, the 
greater part of ‘ Sneppesmersh,’ of which the tithe in A. D. 1292 was xlijs. viij4. In 
‘Farleghe,’ or Fairlight, in the same neighbourhood, ‘ Mersehamsmersh,’ of which 
the tithe had been valued at one mark, and in the adjoining parish of Pette, lands 
tithed at two marks, had also been submerged. In ‘ Ikelesham,’ land had been lost 
which was tithed at xlix*. viij’.; in Horwe 150 acres, which had been tithed at ten 
marks ; in Selesye, ‘much arable land,’ of which the tithe had been assessed at 
eight marks; in ‘ Terryng,’ lands which had been sown in the very year of taking the 
inquisition, had been destroyed to the value of vj‘. viij4.; in ‘ Middelton’ sixty acres 
had been lost ; in ‘ Nennefeld,’ lands termed ‘ Morhale,’ which were taxed at xj. viij*.; 
in Hoo four hundred acres were covered by fresh and salt water; in Wertlynge two 
hundred acres of land which used to be cultivated; in Brede a marsh called ‘ Gate- 
berghesmersch,’ of which the tax had been xiij*.; in Salesherst cum Udymere another 
part of the same Gatebergh marsh, worth xl’. per annum ; in ‘ Brightelmestone,’ forty 
acres which were worth forty shillings per annum, had been lost ‘ for ever;’ and in 
Aldryngton another forty acres ; in ‘ Launsyngg’ the tithes of land destroyed by the 
sea used to be worth xlj’. vj‘. per annum ; the tithes of a pasture v*. per annum ; and 
those of a water-mill iiij*; and those of seven hundred salt-pits (*) all in like manner 
destroyed by the sea xxiij’. 

But we cannot devote space to the curious particulars which might be gleaned from 
this volume. A specimen is all that we can give, and we trust the portions we have 
extracted are of such a character as to convince every one interested in topographical 
researches, that this is a volume by no means to be overlooked. The printed volume 
contains the Rolls for the following 27 Counties only ;—the others are supposed to be 
lost. Berks, Bedford, Bucks, Cambridge, Cornwall, Dorset, Essex, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Huntingdon, Hertford, Lancaster, Lincoln, Middlesex, Northampton, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, Rutland, Suffolk, Southampton, Stafford, Salop, Sussex, Wilts, 
Warwick, Worcester, and York. 


Valor Ecclesiasticus temp. Hen. VIII. Auctoritate Regid Institutus. 6 vols. 1810-34. 


In our notice of Pope Nicholas’s Taxation, we remarked that the possessors of the 
See of Rome anciently claimed to be entitled, by virtue of their Ecclesiastical supre- 





* ‘ Dom’ salmar’ in the printed work, which is a mistake for ‘ dom’ salinar.’ It is 
a literal translation of the Saxon ‘ yealc-huy:’ in Domesday ‘ Salina.’ 
Gent. Maa. Vot. III. 7 
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macy, to various payments out of all Ecclesiastical benefices and possessions. Before 
the transfer of the supremacy from the Pope to the King, the payment of this revenue 
was put an end to by two Acts of Parliament, the one passed in the 23d Henry VIII. 
cap. 20, and the other in the 25th Henry VIII. cap. 20 (Vid. Auth. Ed. of Stats, 
Vol. III. p. 385, and p. 462). It was not, however, intended that the benefit thus 
taken from the Pope should be given to the Church. A new and burthensome office 
was cast upon the head of the State, and it became necessary that some compensation 
should be made for the performance of its arduous duties. The Church it was alleged 
had been ‘ utterly undoon and impoverished’ by the grievous exactions of the Bishop 
of Rome; and by way of remedy, it was consigned to the tender mercies of a new 
shepherd, and an act passed which at once ‘ high over-leaped all bound’ of previous 
papal extortion. The Crown could not receive this revenue as a compensation for the 
granting of bulls for various purposes, as the Pope had done; the exaction was there- 
fore put into a new form, and instead of an occasional revenue, was converted into a 
permanent annual payment of the tenth part of the clear profits of every Ecclesiastical 
benefice. This was in addition to the payment of the Anzates, of first fruits, upon 
every change of possessor, which, although complained of as a great grievance when 
paid to the Pope, were nevertheless continued to the Crown. Nor did the hardship 
rest here. The payment to the Pope had been made upon the footing of the old taxa- 
tion of Pope Nicholas;—the new payments to the Crown were to be made upon the 
then actual value. But we will show the transaction as it appears upon the 
Statute Book. 

The First Chapter of the Statutes, made in the 26th Henry VIII., enacted that ‘ the 
Kyng, our Soveraign Lorde, his heires, and successours, Kynges of this Realme, 
shalbe takyn, acceptyd, and reputed, the onely supreme heed in erthe of the Churche 
of England, callyd Anglicana Ecclesia, and shall have and enjoye, annexed and unyted 
to the Ymperyall Crowne of this Realme, as well the title and style therof as all 
Honours, dignytyes, prehemynences, jurisdiccions, privileges, auctorities, ymunyties, 
profitis, and commodities to the said dignytie of supreme heed of the same Churche 
belongyng and apperteynyng.’ (Authentic Ed. of the Stats. III. 492.) The third 
Chapter of the Statutes passed in the same year, recited that ‘it was, and of verie 
dutie ought to be, the naturall inclinacion of all good people—sincerely and willingly 
to desire to provide not onely for the publike weale of their natife contrey, but also 
for the supportacyon, mayntenaunce, and defence, of the royale estate of their most 
drade and gracious Soveraign Lorde, uppon whom and yn whom dependid all their 
joye and welthe, yn whom also was united and knyt so princely a harte and courage, 
myxed with mercye, wysdome, and justice, and also a naturall affeccion joyned to the 
same, as by the greate, inestimable, and benevolent argumentes therof, beinge moste 
bountefully, largely, and many tymes shewyd, mynystred, and approvyd towardes 
his lovynge and obedyent subjectes, had well aperid, whiche required a lyke corres- 
pondence of gratitude, to be considered accordinge to their moste bounden duetyes.’ 
Upon the foundation of this recital, equally simple in composition, and true in sub- 
stance, it was enacted that the King and his successors should have for ever of every 
person who, after the Ist of January then next, should be appointed to any ‘benefice 
or promocion spirituall, the first fruits, revenues, and profits for one year.’ ‘ And 
over this’ it was enacted, that the King and his successors should yearly have for 
ever ‘ one yerely rente or pension amountyng to the value of the tenth part’ of all the 
revenues of all benefices. It was also enacted that the ‘ Chauncelour’ should have 
power to direct into every diocese Commissions in the King’s name, authorizing 
Commissioners to inquire into the value of the Spiritual and Temporal effects of all 
Ecclesiastical persons and bodies throughout the kingdom. (Auth. Ed. of the Stats. 
III. 493, 495.) We have not afflicted our readers with the intolerable legal verbiage 
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in which all this is couched ;—it is clear that the sense of it was to vest the lapsed 
papal revenue of First Fruits, and also the new revenue of Tenths, in the Crown ; 
but nothing can be more preposterous than the phraseology made use of. Legal 
tautology attained a height at this period, which it has maintained without consider- 
able increase up to the present time. Common sense has at length begun to illuminate 
even the dull realms over which the special pleader and the conveyancer preside, and 
the venerable absurdities in which they delight to clothe plain matters-of-fact, will, it 
is to be hoped, quickly disappear. 

The new revenue, into possession of which the King had thus suddenly come, was 
not suffered to remain long unproductive. One of his earliest acts was to cause that 
general Ecclesiastical Survey to be made, which is popularly known by the title of 
‘the King’s Book ;’ it is also called ‘ the Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ and constitutes the 
Records contained in the volumes before us. This Survey was taken in the manner 
prescribed by the Statute, namely, under the authority of Commissions issued by the 
Chancellor into every"Diocese; and with the Commissions were transmitted certain 
Instructions to be attended to by the Commissioners in the execution of their task. 
These Instructions were signed by the King, and were stated to have been ‘ devysed 
by the Kynges Highnes, by the advyse of his Counsayle.’ They are published in the 
first volume of this work, and also in Bacon’s Liber Regis, p.v. As they exhibit 
the course of the proceedings of the Commissioners, and explain the nature of the 
Record which was the result of their labours, we shall give a short abstract of 
their contents. 

I. Commissions to be issued with these articles annexed. 

II. The Commissioners were to send for such persons as could inform them how 
many ‘deaneries rural’ there were within the limits of their Commission, and how 
many ecclesiastical edifices and offices there were in each deanery. 

III. The Commissioners were to divide themselves ‘by thre and thre,’ or any 
other convenient number, and every different party of Commissioners was to ascer- 
tain ‘the hole and yerely’ values of the Ecclesiastical establishments and offices 
within the district assigned to them. Power was given them to examine the incum- 
bents, their receivers, and servants; to inspect their books, and adopt all other means 
of inquiry they thought proper, entering the results of their inquiries ‘in a playne 
Boke after the auditour’s fashyon.’ 

IV. They were to ascertain ‘the hole and entyre yerely value’ of the Spiritualities 
and Temporalities of the Archbishops and Bishops, with what deductions thereout 
were paid for rents, pensions, and fees. 

V. To ascertain the annual value of the Spiritual and Temporal effects of the 
Cathedral Churches, and what was paid thereout as before. 

VI. To ascertain the names of the Deans, and other officers of the Cathedral 
Churches, and the amounts of their yearly incomes. 

VII. To ascertain the number and names of the Archdeaconries, and Deaneries 
rural, and their yearly values, and what was paid thereout. 

VIII. To ascertain the number and names of all Colleges and Collegiate Churches, 
the yearly value of their effects, and what was paid thereout. 

IX. To ascertain the names of all officers of Collegiate Churches, and the amounts 
of their yearly incomes. 

X. and XI. Similar inquiries as to Hospitals, and Convents of Secular Priests, or 
Lay brethren. 

XII. and XIII. The like as to Abbeys, Monasteries, Priories, and other religious 
and conventual houses. 


XIV. The like as to every Parsonage, Vicarage, Chauntry, and Free Chapel. 
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XV. The Commissioners were to cause ‘to be made a fayer boke after the audi- 
tour’s fashyon, putting first in the hed thereof the name of the archebushoprick or 
bushoprick where the com’ission ys directed, and the hole and entire yerely value 
thereof, with the deduccons to be resolute that ar before mencyoned and none other; 
and then, next after that, to putt the name of the cathedrall churche, or monast’ie, 
where the see of the archebushopricke, or bushopricke ys, and the nombre, or namys, 
of all such dignities, prebends, officys, cures, chauntries, and promocons spiall, 
which be in succession in the said cathedrall churche, or monastie, and as well the 
hole and entire yerely value of the said Cathedrall churche, or monast’ie, as the 
p’ticuler yerely p’fytt that belongeth to ev’y of the said dignities, prebendys, &c., 
with the deduccons to be resolute out of the same; and then next after that to put 
the nombre and names of ev’y archidiaconry, and denry rurall, within the lymytts 
of ther comission, and in whose dioces, or jurisdiccon, they be, and their sevrall and 
p’ticular yerly values, and deduccons; and next after that to put ev’ry colleige, 
churches-collegyatt, hospytale, abbey, monast’ie, priorie, house,—religiouse, p’sonage, 
vycarige, chaunt’ie, free chapell, and all other promocons sp’uall, under the title 
and name of the denry rurall where such colleg’s, &c., lyen, and ben foundyd, and 
theyr sev’all and distinct yerely values with suche deduccons as ys above mencyoned, 
and the nombre and names of all such prebendys, dignyties, offic’, chaunt’is, or 
other promocons sp’uall, what so ev’ they be, in any of the said collegs, &c., and 
ther distinct sev’all and yerly values as afore declared.’ 

XVI. The Commissions, and the Books compiled by the Commissioners, were to 
be returned to the Exchequer. 

The Commissions were dated on the 26th January, 26th Henry VIII. A. D. 1535, 
and were returnable on the Octaves of the Holy Trinity in that year. In several 
instances, however, the time for the return was probably extended. (Vid. Introd. to 
Valor, p. v. and Strype’s Eccles. Memorials, vol. I. p. 342, edit. 1816.) Some of 
the returns were in English, others in Latin; some in books, others on rolls; some 
on paper, others on parchment. The paper returns have suffered considerable injury 
from lapse of time, and several returns, once known to be in existence, are now lost 
—whether destroyed by time or negligence is unknown. The lost returns comprise 
the whole Diocese of Ely; a great part of the Diocese of London; the Counties of 
Berks, Rutland, and Northumberland, and part of the Diocese of York, including 
the whole of the Deaneries of Rydal and Craven. The first five volumes of the pre- 
sent publication contain the whole of the extant Record, with the lost portions sup- 
plied as far as they can be from the Liber Valorum, a book preserved in the Augmen- 
tation Office, which contains the names and values of all benefices, but without the 
particulars. Each volume has also Indexes of names and places, maps of the Dio- 
ceses, and lists of the Peculiars in every Diocese. 

In the first volume, published in 1810, it was announced that a ‘ General Map,’ 
and also a ‘ General Introduction,’ to be written by Mr. Caley, the editor, would be 
published in the last volume. After the publication of several of the volumes, it was 
determined, upon the suggestion of Lord Colchester, to publish an appendix, to con- 
sist of some detached pieces of contemporary evidence of a character similar to the 
Valor, which had been discovered during the progress of the publication, and also of 
a General Index, formed under the direction of his Lordship, and upon a plan 
suggested by him. Mr. Caley availed himself of this determination to delay the ap- 
pearance of his Introduction until the publication of the Appendix. When the pre- 
sent Commissioners were appointed, the Appendix and a great part of the Index had 
been printed, but no progress had been made in the preparation of the Introduction. 
After some consideration the Commissioners, although doubtful, as they might well 
be, of the necessity of a General Index to a book every volume of which was already 
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indexed, very properly determined that, as the expense of printing had been incurred, 
they would not destroy the completeness of the publication, and therefore directed 
the sixth volume to be published immediately. They also appointed the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter to prepare the General Introduction. Under these circumstances the sixth 
volume was published in the year 1834. 

Mr. Caley must have possessed so minute a knowledge of the contents of this im- 
portant Record, that we cannot but regret that he did not fulfil his promise of fur-. 
nishing the Introduction. Taken as a whole, the Valor is indeed a noble record, but 
it is not as a whole that it is now most useful. Like Domesday, it contains many 
points of information which can only be brought out by painful and persevering 
labour ;—by the application of a reiterated attention to every portion of it. A cur- 
sory glance will satisfy the general inquirer ; it will convince him of its dignity and 
its value ; his imagination will be stimulated by its exhibition of priestly magnificence; 
his charity warmed by its details of provisions instituted by the piety of our ancestors, 
for the poor, and those who had none to help them ; his pity will be excited by the 
painful picture of the weakness of the human intellect, afforded in its enumeration of 
superstitious usages ; but no cursory glance can bring forth from this unworked mine 
the many facts which it contains, useful in every way to the deep searcher into our 
history. Here it is that Mr. Caley, who had the custody and study of the record for 
nearly thirty years, might have done more than any one else. A characteristic habit 
of procrastination deprived the antiquarian world of the advantage we think he might 
have conferred upon it, and his memory of the reputation which would have been its 
result. 

Mr. Hunter’s Introduction does not embrace, under the circumstances it could not 
have been expected that it would embrace, the particular description of information 
anticipated from Mr. Caley. It is a well-written treatise upon the origin and history 
of the Record, and exhibits its value and the general nature of its contents in lan- 
guage so interesting, that we cannot omit gracing our pages with a lengthened 
extract. 

‘¢ Although,’? Mr. Hunter remarks, ‘‘ much of the use of the Valor has been lost 
by change of circumstances, yet do not these things at all diminish its value when it 
is looked at under that other aspect,—under which all records admit of being placed, 
—as an historical document, by means of which much may be collected concerning 
the state of the country at the time when it was prepared, and many facts bé recovered 
in the transactions of past centuries. Its value in this point of view will be at once 
apparent, when it is recollected that we have here presented before us, in one grand 
conspectus, the whole Ecclesiastical establishment of England and Wales, as it had 
been built up in successive centuries, and when it was carried to its greatest height. 
If there were spots or extravagancies, yet on the whole it is a pleasing as well as a 
splendid spectacle, especially if we look with minute observation into any portion of 
the Record, and compare it with a map which shows the distribution of population in 
those times over the island, and then observe how religion had pursued man even to 
his remotest abodes, and was present among the most rugged dwellers in the hills and 
wildernesses, softening and humanizing their hearts. 

All this is interesting to the philosopher, as well as to the historian, while it is of 
essential moment to him who undertakes to give a topographical description of any 
portion of the country; but the Record does not stop here. It presents us with a 
view of those more gorgeous establishments where the service of the Most High was 
conducted in the magnificent structures which still exist amongst us, with a great 
array of priests, in all the pomp of which acts of devotion admit ; and of abbies and 
other monasteries, now but ruined edifices, where resided the sons and daughters of 
an austerer piety, and where the services were scarcely ever suspended. 

‘* But when it sets forth the sources from whence the revenue was derived, from 
which these foundations were maintained, and the outgoings from the rents and pro- 
fits, charges for obits and alms, settled often by the original founder, we are presented 
with innumerable facts, important in monastic history, and in the history of the per- 
sons who were distinguished in the reigns of our early sovereigns. While in the full 
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enumeration which is given of the various persons who held offices in the monasteries 
as auditors, stewards, and receivers, we have facts which the biographer may turn to 
excellent account in the lives of many persons who flourished in the reigns of the 
Tudors; and in the accounts of benefices and dignities, an almost complete cata- 
logue of the Clergy of that time, with.the several preferments enjoyed by them at a 
time of such peculiar importance in the Ecclesiastical history of the country. : 

‘* And, lastly, the notices of the Chantries in this Record serve as the best guide 
we have to the purpose, and the era of those Chapels which we find attached to many 
of the parish Churches in England, injuring their symmetry, and obscuring the origi- 
nal design, but often presenting features of great architectural beauty, and of which, 
by aid of this Record, the age may not unfrequently be determined.’’—Introduction 
to the Valor, p. 6. 


The precise arrangement of the facts contained in the Valor, is sufficiently 
explained in the fifteenth article of the instructions quoted above. The dioceses are 
arranged according to the new division which took place about eight years after the 
survey, and are contained in the volumes in the following order. Vol. 1. Canterbury, 
Rochester, Bath and Wells, Bristol, Chichester, and London. Vol. II. Winchester, 
Salisbury, Oxford, Exeter, and Gloucester. Vol. III. Hereford, Coventry and Lich- 
field, Worcester, Norwich, and Ely. Vol. IV. Lincoln, Peterborough, Landaff, St. 
David’s, Bangor and St. Asaph. Vol. V. York, Chester, Carlisle, and Durham. 





Recorp Commiss1on—No. V. [Feb. 


Rotuli Scotia in Turri Londinensi et in Domo Capitulari Westmonasteriensi asservati. 
Two Vols. fol. 1814-19. 


These are Records of the very highest class. With few exceptions the other 
Records first published by the Commissioners, have a local and personal interest, but 
these are of general and national importance. The ancient bearing of the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland towards each other, is a subject of curious inquiry, and one 
which these Records illustrate in a singular manner. United by one common reli- 
gion; speaking, for the most part, one common language; governed by princes 
between whose families the closest alliances were occasionally formed ; with little 
difference in their political institutions, and in the state of their comparative civiliza- 
tion ; alike in bravery and most of the other requisites of the manly character ; sepa- 
rated by a natural boundary so slight as in some places to be scarcely discernible ; 
they yet were severed by mutual ill-will more completely than if the Alps or the ocean 
had kept them apart. The artifices and power of England several times endangered 
the separate existence of its poorer and less powerful rival, but the deep-rooted deter- 
mination of the Scottish people to preserve their national independence more than 
counterbalanced the disadvantages arising from inequality of wealth and population. 
Deserted as at one time they were by the greater part of their nobility, dispersed, 
defeated, and their country delivered up into the hands of a politic and ambitious 
enemy, they recovered and preserved their freedom by a series of achievements to 
which patriotism in every age and country is delighted to appeal. Under the 
influence of such transactions the mutual feelings of jealousy and dislike took a deep 
and lasting root. The lapse of centuries was not sufficient to eradicate them, and 
even until within our own times, a hatred of ‘ the Southron’ formed an ingredient in 
the character of many a Scotchman. These rolls contain the materials for a history 
of all the public transactions between the two countries from the 19th Edward I. to 
the 8th Henry VIII. comprising documents relating to the ‘ political, naval, and mi- 
litary transactions ; proceedings relative to prisoners of war; rewards to partizans ; 
orders for attainders, and grants of pardon to persons attainted; revenue; trade; 
Ecclesiastical documents ; and various miscellaneous matters not referable to any of 
the preceding heads.’ (Introduction to 2d volume.) 

It is evident that volumes might be framed out of the contents of documents so 
multifarious, and that, within our brief limits, it is impossible to convey any thing 
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like an adequate notion of their importance. Mr. Tytler, whose opinion upon this 
subject is entitled to the very greatest attention, acknowledged that his Scottish His- 
tory derived important benefit from this publication, which he styles ‘ a great national 
work,’ adding, ‘ that it is not too much to say that, considered as materials for 
authentic history, it is one of the most valuable presents which could have been made 
to the country.’ (History of Scotland, pref. to vol. ii.) - We have not left ourselves 
room to make any extracts, and will not lessen the weight of such important testi- 
mony by any comments of our own. 


Rotuli Scotiea.—Conclusion. 


Wer here bring to a close our observations upon the works published or commenced 
under the Record Commissions previous to. that in 1831. It was impossible, con- 
sistently with the space we could devote tothe subject, to give more than an ex- 
tremely brief notice of many of them ; but, being aware of this circumstance from the 
commencement, we have endeavoured to present not a complete outline but a delinea- 
tion of the most striking features, with a detail of such facts as would best lead 
inquirers to form a general idea of the whole. We have sought to stimulate inquiry 
rather than to satisfy it; to induce others to turn to these volumes rather than to 
furnish a substitute for them. In-our estimate of their merits we’ have judged freely, 
but we believe justly. The great fault under the old Commission was, that amongst 
the advisers of the Commissioners there were some who appear to have been wholly 
unworthy of their office ;—men whose views of the objects of the Commission were 
too confined to enable them to direct the choice of the Commissioners. to proper 
works for publication ;—men who possessed little more ability than the modicum suf- 
ficient for Index-makers, and who, it is to be feared, with a view to their own remu- 
neration, urged on the Commissioners to such publications as best displayed, and 
most amply recompensed, their own peculiar talents. If we add that there was an 
extreme carelessness and want of management in the expenditure under the Commis- 
sion, we believe we have stated the chief causes of their blunders—blunders which 
were more than enough to justify the outcry raised against them. With all their 
faults, however, it would be strange indeed if the 52 folio volumes which the Commis- 
sioners sent into the world did not contain much valuable matter. However defec- 
tive, they constitute a storehouse of facts with which no historical or legal antiquary, 
no genealogist, no topographer, ought to be otherwise than most intimately acquainted. 
To the superficial, indeed, they may not appear to be volumes the reading of which is 
calculated to ‘ make a July’s day short as December ;’ but we write not for the super- 
ficial, but for those who desire, whatever may be the cost or the trouble, to ascend to 
the fountains of historical truth. For their use these papers have been princi- 
pally intended, and we cannot conclude this portion of them better than by again 
inviting them to the deep study of these important volumes. 

We shall hereafter notice the volumes published under the authority of the present 


Commissioners. 
. 





CHAPEL PLASTER, WILTSHIRE. 
(With'a Plate.) 


THE building, of which two views It stood by the side of the high road, 
are given in the accompanying Plate, and ‘‘on the top of a little hill;” it 





is thus mentioned by Leland on his 
route from Corsham to the neighbour- 
ing village of Haselbury :—“ I left on 
the lift hand, on the toppe of a litle 
hille, an Hexemiraae, withyn a litle 
as I turnid doun to Hasilbyri.” 


was, therefore, clearly not one of 
those primitive Hermitages which 
were formed in the obscurity of a 
wilderness or the recesses of a forest ; 
but one of those useful single houses, 
which were stationed to afford to the 
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wayfaring man a charitable and reli- 
gious shelter. Mr. Fosbroke, in his 
British Monachism, has quoted from 
the life of Fiacre, in the Golden Le- 
gend ; who, having procured a spot in 
which “to lede his lyfe heremyticke 
and solitarily,” there ‘‘ founded a 
chyrche,”” and “ beyonde it a lytill 
way thens he bylded a lytil house wher- 
in he dwelled, and there herberowedde 
the pour that passed by.” In Don 
Quixote, also, is mentioned a her- 
mitage, which had adjoining to it “‘a 
little house, built by the labour of the 
hermit’s own hands, which, though 
narrow, is large enough to receive tra- 
vellers,”” 

Thus, at the first stage from London 
on the North, there was a Hermitage 
on Highgate hill, one of the occupants 
of which was so particularly attentive 
and munificent to the travellers, that 
he formed for them the causeway 
through Holloway. There was also 
a similar foundation on the other 
road at Tottenham. 

On the Birmingham road, near 
Chipping Norton, is now a handsome 
inn called Chapel House, which Mr. 
Gough (in Magna Britannia) states 
was an ancient chapel used by pil- 
grims.* 

Others throughout the country will 
occur to our readers; and chapels on 
Bridges were of a similar class. Many 
of them were endowed ; others were 
supported by the bounty of the wealthy 
traveller, to assist the indigent. 

** For the relief and entertainment,” 
says one of the historians of Glaston- 
bury, “‘ of devout pilgrims resorting to 
this holy place, there was not only a 
Hospital built at Glastonbury,t but 
likewise in other places, where they 
were entertained gratis. There were 
two such in the neighbourhood, one 
called the Chapell of Playsters, near 
Box, a town in Wiltshire near the 
Bath; the other was a great house 





* The editor of Skelton’s Oxfordshire 
supposed that ‘‘ the buildings of this inn 
were formerly those of Cold Norton 
Priory.’’ (Chadlington Hundred, p. 5.) 
In digging to enlarge the house, stone 
coffins, a silver crucifix, and some beads 
were found. 

+ Still standing, now the George Inn, 
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called .)....ccieecs » without Lafford’s 
Gate near Bristol.{” 

It may have been a reason for es- 
tablishing such a place at Chapel 
Plaster, that the Abbats of Gloucester 
had a country mansion or palace at 
Kington St. Michael, about eight 
miles distant toward Malmesbury, so 
that it was found a convenient resting- 
place. This house is still used asa 
dwelling-house, and a few years ago 
contained a magnificent ancient bed- 
stead. 

With respect to the origin of what 
now appears the singular name of 
Chapel Plaster, it may be suggested 
that the former and not the latter 
word was possibly the adjunct to the 
original name of the spot, which may 
have been the plas-trew, or woody 
place. From Leland we learn that it 
was surrounded with wood in his 
time :—‘‘ From Haselbyri to Monck- 
ton the country beginnith to wax 
woddy: and so forth like to Brade- 
ford.” 

The architecture of the Chapel be- 
longs to the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The design possesses consider- 
able merit, and its ornaments have 
been carefully executed. The body 
and chancel together measure 29 feet 
in length, and are each 9 feet 3 inches 
in width; but the distinction between 
them is sufficiently marked on the ex- 
terior by the superior height of the 
roof of the body, which is distinguish- 
ed at its western extremity by a bell- 
turret. The porch at this end is co- 
vered with a steep roof and gable, but 
the door and small window are its only 
embellishments. It, however, shel- 
ters a handsome door, surmounted by 
a niche of very elegant and somewhat 
singular design. A figure of the rood 
is remembered to have stood in this 
niche; but some years ago it was 
thrown down and beaten to pieces. 
In the spandrils of the doorway are 
blank shields, projecting in the centre, 
and perforated at the dexter chief, 
after the Tudor fashion. On the south 
side of the outer door is a piscina, 
but now closed. 

There are windows on the sides of 
the chancel, but none at the east end, 





t Hearne’s Hist. and Ant. of Glaston- 
bury, p. 26. 
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which presents a buttress in the cen- 
tre, rising nearly to the summit of the 
gable, which has been ornamented 
with a cross in stone; but nothing 
more than the pedestal remains. A 
modern oven has been attached to this 
end. A transept on the north side of the 
body formed a portion of the original 
design. Its roof is as lofty as that of 
the body, and the gable terminates in 
a handsome finial. The window retains 
its tracery, but the mullions have been 
destroyed. The lower room of this 
transept has a very large fire-place. 
The upper floor was approached by an 
exterior staircase, shown in the view. 

A plan and several views of Chapel 
Plaster are preserved in Mr. Buckler’s 
collection of the architectural antiqui- 
ties of Wiltshire, in the possession of 
Sir R. C. Hoare. 

The modern appropriation of this 
ancient and interesting building is 
mean. As the adjunct of a small ale- 
house, it is continually exposed to 
injury, which is inflicted without re- 
morse and without measure. Still 
less creditable, however, was the pur- 
pose to which this interesting build- 
ing was perverted at one period dur- 
ing the last century; when the an- 
cient hermitage, the refuge of the 
weary traveller, became the lurking 
place of highwaymen. 

In “‘ The Discoveries of John Poul- 
ter, alias Baxter, who was appre- 
hended for robbing Dr. Hancock, of 
Salisbury, on Clarken Down, near 
Bath,” (the eighth edition, 1754,) it 
is frequently mentioned, being kept by 
“S——n and M—y G——a.” After 
robbing Dr. Hancock, Poulter and his 
comrade Burk returned to Chapel 
Plaster, whence they had started; 
and “‘ Burk ask’d M—y G— if she 
was not afraid to see us luad our pis- 
tols; she said, No; they are not the 
first I have seen loaded by night in this 
kitchen.” 

Haslebury House, one mile from 
Box, is of the age of Elizabeth or 
James the First. Early in the pre- 
sent century, several stone coffins were 
ploughed up near this mansion; pro- 
bably marking the site of the Church 
of Haslebury, which has been long 
destroyed. It has been customary on 
the induction of a new Rector, that 
he should read prayers in a room in 
the old mansion; and in an inclosed 

Gent. Mae. Vot. III. 
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place called the burying-place (the 
same in which the coffins were found ?) 
a portion of the mould is placed in his 
hand. The parishioners have now 
appropriated to them the south tran- 
sept of the Church at Box. 


‘Mr. Ursan, Pimlico, Dec. 4. 

AS many of your columns have 
lately been occupied by the researches 
of Archery Correspondents, probably 
the following communication will be 
interesting and acceptable to some of 
vour readers, especially to those who 
are Toxopholites. 

That celebrated seminary of learn- 
ing, situated at Harrow-on-the-hill, 
was founded in 1590, by John Lyon, 
who, before his death, drew up the 
Rules for its direction ; one of which 
enacts, that the amusement of the 
scholars shall be confined to “‘ driving 
a top, tossing a hand-ball, running, 
shooting, and no other.”” Among the 
five articles subjoined to the Rules, 
recited to all persons introducing 
scholars to be received on the founda- 
tion, I find, ‘‘ Thirdly, you shall 
allow your child, at all times, bow- 
shafts, bow-strings, and a bracer, to 
exercise shooting.” 

The practice of Archery was coeval 
with the foundation of the school, 
and this custom has often been con- 
sidered very singular, and peculiar to 
Harrow school; an idea which has 
probably arisen from the longer dura- 
tion of it there than elsewhere. The 
public exhibitions of archery at Har- 
row were annual, and | have traced 
them back for more than a century. 
ThefirstThursday in August was theday 
on which originally six,* and in later 
yearstwelve, boyscontended fora silver 
arrow, value 10/.; but the first Thurs- 
day in July was afterwards substi- 
tuted for the former day. The com- 
petitors were attired in fancy dresses 
of spangled satin; the usual colours 
were white and green; green silk 
sashes, and silken caps, completed the 
whimsical figures of the Archers. The 





* In 1730 and 1735 the competitors 
were eight, the value of the arrow was 3/. 
We have inserted in our Correspondent’s 
list the conqueror of 1735; and beg to 
refer him to our Magazine for 1816, i. 
175, when the shooting seems to have 
been revived, and the silver arrow won by 
Master Jenkins.—Epir. 
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shooter who first placed twelve arrows 
nearest to the central mark, was pro- 
claimed the victor, and carried home 
the silver arrow with a procession of 
boys attending him. 

The last silver arrow was contended 
for in July 1771, and gained by the 
late Lord Spencer, then Lord Althorpe, 
who had his likeness taken at the 
time in the archer’s dress in which he 
won the prize. This picture was 
returned to his Lordship in 1817 by 
the Rev. Henry Drury, of Harrow, 
who then succeeded to it, with other 
property of the late Dr. Heath. The 
arrow prepared for the ensuing year, 
(the last ever made for the purpose) 
is now in the possession of the above- 
named Mr. Drury. 

Few other particulars of the arrow- 
shooting remain : whoever shot within 
the three circles which surrounded the 
central spot, was saluted with a con- 
cert of French horns; and the enter- 
tainments of the day were concluded 
with a ball in the school-room, to 
which all the neighbouring families 
were invited. 

The abolition of the arrow-shooting 
was one of the earliest measures of 
Dr. Heath. The reasons which in- 
duced him to abandon this ancient 
custom are stated to have been, the 
frequent exemptions from the regular 
business of the school, which those 
who practised as future competitors 
for the prize, claimed as a privilege 
not to be infringed upon: these en- 
croachments had at length become so 
injurious to discipline, as, after some 
vain attempts to correct the evil, to 
cause the total abolition of the usage. 
Added to this, the concourse of black- 
guards from London made the Butts a 
public nuisance; and Dr. Heath deter- 
mined, at all events, to curtail the 
number of public practisings previous 
to the great day. The boys, ina huff, 
refused to shoot unless they could do 
so as formerly, when the doctor took 
advantage of this feeling, and abolished 
the thing altogether. 

On August 2nd, 1744, an Indian 
chief went to Harrow to see the silver 
arrow shot for, and was much pleased 
with the diversion; but signified, 
through his interpreter, that if they 
would give him leave to shoot, he 
would carry off the prize.* 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. xiv. page . 
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I now subjoin a list of the fortunate 
winners of the Silver Arrow, with the 
days on which the exhibition took 
place, as far as I have been able to 
obtain them; and | sincerely regret 
that neither at the school, nor at any 
other place that I can discover, has 
any record or memoranda been kept 
of this singular and ancient custom. 
What few are here, for the first time 
collected together, have been found in 
old newspapers and magazines of those 
times, at considerable research and no 
less labour; but if your numerous 
readers will assist me to complete the 
list, I shall feel myself amply repaid. 
The day was always on Thursday, 
except in 1751 and 1767, when it was 
on Friday, and 1757, when it was on 
Saturday. 


1731, Aug. 5, Master Brown.* 

1733, Aug. 2, Mr. John Knotsford. 

1734, Aug. 1, Mr. Cornford. 

1735, Aug. 7, Mr. Gordon. 

1736, Aug. 5, Master Samuel Waters. 

1737, Aug. 11, Master Cox.t 

1738, Aug. 3, Master James Lloyd. 

1741, Aug. 6, Master Newton. 

1743, Aug. 4, Mr. Powell. 

1745, Aug. 1, Master Dandy. 

1748, Aug. 4, Mr. Brownjohn. 

1749, Aug. 3, Master Thos. Saunders. 

1750, Aug. 2, Master Atwood. 

1751, Aug. 2, Master Stanley. 

1752, Aug. 6, Lord Downe. 

1753, Aug. 2, Master Timothy Earle. 

1755, Aug. 7, Master Hutton.} 

1757, Aug. 6, Master Henry Earle. 

1758, Aug. 3, Master Middleton. 

1759, Aug. 2, Mr. West. 

1760, Aug. 7, Master Earle. 

1761, July 2, Earl of Barrymore. 

1762, July 1, Master Towers. 

1763, July 7, Mr. Glanville. 

1764, July 5, Master Mee. 

1765, July 4, Master Davis. 

1766, July 3, Mr. Allix. 

1767, July 10, Mr. Smith. 

1768, July 7, Mr. Forbes. 

1769, July 6, Master Jones. 

1770, July 5, Master Merry. 

1771, July 4, Lord Althorpe. 

The Butts were on the left of the 
London-road, to a person entering the 
village from thence, and backed by a 
lofty and insulated knoll, crowned 





* Son of Captain Brown, of Greenford. 
+ Son of Mr. Cox, the Head Master of 
the School. 


~ Nephew to the then Archbishop of 
York. 
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with very majestic trees ; on the slope 
of this eminence were cut rows of 
grassy seats, gradually descending. The 
spot was some years since denuded of 
its wood, and the knoll itself has at 
length entirely disappeared by the un- 
relenting efforts of miners for brick 
earth, presenting to those who knew it 
in its pristine beauty, a scene of almost 
sacrilegious devastation. F. O. 





Mr. Ursan, B—lIl, Jan. 6. 

I HAVE no wish to break the re- 
pose of our Antiquaries, by reviving a 
very old subject‘of controversy; viz., 
the purpose for which Yew trees were 
planted in our churchyards ; having no 
doubt myself, that they were placed 
there by our ancestors,—firstly, for the 
solemnity of their appearance, in uni- 
son with the religious character of the 
place; secondly, for the purpose of 
supplying* evergreens for the occa- 
sional decoration of churches. Had 
the cedar of Lebanon been known in 
England, probably it would have been 
often substituted for the yew: and 
when a churchyard is now planted, the 
latter tree, for the greater rapidity of 
its growth, and by reason of its fo- 
liage being more lofty, and less in the 
reach of cattle, would be preferable. 
The purport, however, of this letter is 
to remark, that the yew tree was not 
planted in churchyards to furnish wood 
for the archers. I never believed the 
truth of this supposition, on account 
of the slow growth of the tree, and 
the inadequacy of it to furnish from 
its branches sufficient bows for the use 
of a parish: that is, of that part of a 
parish which was called out on mili- 
tary duty. The truth of this opinion 
is now confirmed to me, by a passage 
in the Toxophilus of Ascham, in which 
he asserts, that all the best bows of our 
English Archers were made from the 
TRUNK and not from the arms AND 
LimBs of the tree. Now, as many of 
our magnificent and gigantic trees, in 
the churchyards of eastern Kent and 





* Note. —Ivy, rosemary, yew, were 
thrown into the grave, as emblems of 
that which never perisheth. See Durande 
Rit. Lib. 7. cap. 35. de offic. mort. so 
Isaiah, lxiii. 14: “‘ our bones shall flourish 
like an herb.”’ 
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Hampshire, are, I presume, from 500 
to 1000 years old, it is clear that they 
were never used for sucha purpose; and 
that the demand for bows at Cressy and 
Poictiers was not answered by them; 
but there are many districts in Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire, in which there 
appear to have been wild thickets or 
woods of yews, and many fine trees of 
the kind stand singly on the downs 
and in the fields, as the beech trees do 
in Buckinghamshire. I am not ac- 
quainted much with Cheshire or Lan- 
cashire; but asthey werecelebrated for 
their bowmen, especially at the battle 
of Floddon, perhaps one of your cor- 
respondents will inform me whether 
the yew is common in those counties 
now; and whether its growth is luxu- 
riant in their soil and climate. Al- 
though the yew is not nice, as Evelyn 
would say, about soil, it affects the 
chalk: nor did I ever see a very large 
yew which was not on a chalky or 
calcareous soil. The passage of As- 
cham is as follows : 


‘* Every bow is made either of a bough, 
of a plant, or of the bole of the tree. 
1. The bough commonly is very knotty, 
full of pins, weak, of small pith (strength), 
and soon will follow the string, and sel- 
dom weareth to any fair colour; yet for 
children and young beginners it may serve 
wellenough. 2. The plant (in a young 
tree) proveth many times well, if it be of 
a good and clean growth. 3. The bole of 
the tree is clearest, without root or pin, 
having a fast and hard wood by reason of 
his full growth, strong and mighty of 
cast, and best for a bow, if the staves 
be even cloven, and afterwards wrought, 
not overthwart the wood, but as the 
grain and straight growing of the wood 
leadeth a man, or else by all reason it 
must soon break, and that in many 
shivers.’’ 


The price of a good bow in As- 
cham’s day was two shillings; and it 
was the same in Northumberland in 
1514, whilst at the same time a bow of 
elm cost only threepence.t I be- 
lieve that large quantities of yews 
were imported for bows, but from 
what countries I do not know. 


Yours, &c. J. M. 





+ Raine’s History of North Durham, 
p- 292. 











CHURCH OF ST. EDMUND 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 4. 
THIS ancient and in many respects 
curious Church having been recently 
taken down, I inclose a drawing of 
the building, and a few observations, 
with a view of preserving some slight 
reminiscences of a structure, which 
however humble its first appearance 
might be, will be found, in common 
with nearly all our ancient parish 
churches, to possess a considerable 
degree of antiquarian interest. 

The foundation is connected with 
the history of Exe Bridge, which, ac- 
cording to Izacke,* was founded by 
Walter Gervis, a wealthy citizen, in 
the year 1250. The Rev. G. Oliver, 
of St. Nicholas’s (Catholic) Chapel at 
Exeter, who has investigated with 
deep research the history of his city, 
leads us to the correct date of this 
structure. The founder of the bridge 
erected a chapel on the arches at the 
east end thereof, which, adds Mr. 
Oliver,t ‘‘there is abundant reason 
to suppose is no other than the pre- 
sent parish church of St. Edmund.” 


* Memorials of the City of Exeter, 
1677, p. 13. 
+ History of Exeter, 8vo, 1821, p. 39. 





ON THE BRIDGE, EXETER. 


The Church would appear to possess an 
earlier date, from the circumstance of 
Isacke having erroneouslyinserted in the 
list of Churches which appear to have 
existed in the city in the time of Bp. 
Simon de Apulia,{ the Church of St. 
Edmund. This list is acquired from 
the circumstance of the above-named 
prelate having deemed it necessary to 
arrange and regulate the boundaries 
of the several parishes within the city ; 
and this regulation having been con- 
cluded in 1222, it would make St. Ed- 
mund’s Church (if the present building 
was referred to) older thanthe bridge on 
which it stands, and at the same time 
deprive the worthy citizen Gervis of 
the ‘diadem,’ which his labours so 
‘truly deserved.” Mr. Oliver proves 
the fallacy of Isacke’s enumeration bya 
list derived from the Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas IV. and the Register of the 
See, in which the name of this Church 
is not included, thus exposing the error 
into which Izacke has led his readers, 


by inducing them to believe that the - 


Church existed in the time of Bishop 
Simon. 


It is singular to observe the prone- 





t Memorials, p. 6. 
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ness of antiquarian writers to shut their 
eyes to the intrinsic evidence which 
ancient buildings afford; although 
Isacke records the foundation of the 
bridge by Gervis; and adds, that a 
Chapel dedicated to St. Edmund was 
built upon it by the founder, and in 
which chapel he states him to have 
been actually interred ; and although 
he had before him the identical bridge, 
with its chapel still existing, and dedi- 
cated to the same saint, we find him, 
but a few pages before, giving to the 
structure a prior existence of thirty 
years. Of the age of the bridge there 
was no question ; and that the chapel 
did exist a few years after the erection 
of the bridge, is demonstrated by the 
following extract from Bishop Brones- 
combe’s Register, fol. 33 : || 


** Anno octavo consecrationis (1265), 
in crastino S’ci Bartholomei, D’nus Ep’us 
ad presentationem Maioris et Civium Ci- 
vitatis Exoniens. S’ci Edmundi super 
Pontem Exon. verorum Patronorum, Vi- 
vianum Capellanum admisit.’’ 


The original chapel, after its erec- 
tion, became parochial ; but, although 
the benefice is at present styled a 
Rectory, it is destitute of the neces- 
sary adjunct of tithes. The value is 
stated in the Parliamentary Return at 
1381. which is its maximum, the in- 
cumbent being one of the numerous 
instances of ill-paid clergy in the Es- 
tablished Church. In Veysey’s Re- 
gister, fol. 88, vol. II. it is described 
thus: “ Cantaria super pontem civi- 
tatis Exon. Decima vs.” || And at 
the period of the Reformation, it 
continued to be a chantry: the 
last incumbent, Nicholas Dixon, re- 
ceived 51. per annum. The period 
at which the Chapel rose into the 
dignity of a Church, was in all pro- 
bability the reign of Elizabeth. Even 
this small establishment had afford- 
ed some plunder to the greedy de- 
vourers of church property, and the 
small stipend of the nominal rector 
was all that could be afforded out of 
the remains of its former endowment. 

There were few ancient bridges of 
magnitude without the accompani- 
ment of a chapel. The value of a safe 
and secure mode of transit was felt 
with gratitude by our forefathers ; and 





|| Oliver, 39. 
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as these structures were generally 
raised by the benevolence of indivi- 
duals, the Chapel invited the passen- 
ger to pause and repeat his prayer for 
the repose in the next world, of an in- 
dividual who had conferred so great a 


‘benefit on the present. In our own day 


such structures are too often melan- 
choly evidences of jobbing ; one gene- 
ration suffices to witness their foun- 
dation, completion, and decay. 

The Chapels were situated either at 
a right angle with the bridge, as at 
London, Wakefield, Rotheram, &c. 
or parallel to it, as in the present in- 
stance, and St. William’s Chapel, 
York, and sometimes on the bank at 
the foot, as at Rochester. The posi- 
tion was determined by the course of 
the river, the Chapel being erected in 
a direction east and west, towards 
whatever point of the compass the 
river might flow. 

Such of your readers who may wish 
for further information on this head, 
may consult Mr. Norrisson Scatcherd’s 
“« Dissertation on Ancient Bridges and 
Bridge Chapels.” 

The sketch from which the present 
wood-cut was made, was taken from 
an opposite window, on Ist Aug. 
1830, at which time the demolition of 
the Church was talked about. A crack 
was visible in the north wall; but 
probably the fondness for improve- 
ment which has led to the rebuilding 
of several of the churches in the city, 
was the actual cause of its demoli- 
tion. The protecting Genius of the 
Church would exclaim ‘ repair,’ but 
‘not destroy ;’ but this small still voice 
would be drowned in the yells of the 
Demon of Improvement.* 

The exterior, as far as could be seen, 
was built of the red sandstone so com- 
mon in the buildings of Exeter. The 
mullions and arches of the windows 
and doors, were executed in freestone, 
forming a pleasing variety. The door- 
cases and the two windows in the 
Church, with the lower one in the 
tower, are of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The square win- 





* Holy Trinity Church, Exeter, was 
rebuilt in 1819-20. The old Church 
possessed at least one feature worthy of 
attention. See Buckler’s Eltham, p. 74. 
The present is truly styled by Mr. Oliver 
‘* an inelegant structure.”’ 
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dows and door towards the east, are 
not earlier than the reign of Elizabeth, 
and were probably constructed when 
the Church became parochial. This 
-portion of the structure may have 
been the residence of the chantry 
priest at a prior period.. The upper 
part of the tower, with its ugly leaded 
spire, is a manifest addition of more 
modern times. 

The interior consisted of a nave 
and side-aile, divided by arches, either 
circular or very obscurely pointed, the 
columns octagonal, with moulded 
caps. The galleries, which occupied 
the west end and north side, were or- 
namented on the front with round 
arches, within which were painted the 
royal arms, and those of the see and 
city of Exeter, and the twelve apostles. 
The style of decoration bespoke the 
age of the galleries to be of the period 
of James the First. In the western 
gallery was the organ; which, like 
that of the Cathedral, had some of its 
pipes disposed on the walls at the 
sides. 

The Church contained no monu- 
ments ; and the modern font, which 
resembled an apothecary’s mortar, 
when not used, was drawn up by pul- 
lies to the brestsummer of the west 
gallery. In the windows of the Church 
were many relics of stained glass, of 
which I regret J had only time to take 
a note. 

In the windows of the south front 
(shown in the cut) were the emblems 
of the Eucharist (the chalice and wa- 
fer), and of the Passion (cross and 
crown of thorns), and the following 
arms: Argent, on a chevron Gules 
between three leopards’ faces Azure, 
a lozenge Or, Copleston; probably 
John Copleston, esq. Sheriff of Exeter, 
7th, 8th, and 9th of Charles II. 2. 
Argent, a chevron Gules between 
three lozenges Azure. North side, 
1. England held by an angel. 2. Or, 
three Torteauxes, Courtenay. 3. Em- 
blems of the Passion, viz. the cross, 
ladder, and spear. 4. On a lozenge 
three roundlets (colours gone), pro- 
bably Courtenay. In the clerestory, 
1. the city of Exeter. 2. Ermine, 
three flowers Gules; impaling, Argent, 
a saltire couped Azure between four 
pears Or. 3. On a roundel, the ba- 
ron, as No. 2; femme, Ermine, two 
bars Gules. 


Procession of St. John at Beverley. 
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I regret that I had not time to make 
drawings of these relics ; but it is to 
be hoped that the originals will be 
safely preserved in the new Church. 

Yours, &c. E.1.C. 


Mr. Urban, Jan. 10. 


THE celebrated Yorkshire saint, 
John of Beverley, died in 721, three 
years after his resignation of the me- 
tropolitan see of York. In 1007 his 
bones were translated by Archbishop 
Alfric, who at the same time obtained 
permission from King Edward the 
Confessor, that there should be three 
annual feasts (with fairs) at Beverley, 
at which three of the neighbouring 
nobles, fasting and barefoot, should 
follow the relics of the Saint, in pro- 
cession, in and out of the town.* 

The object of the following re- 
marks will be, in the first place, to 
show that the right of taking a share 
in these processions was considered a 
great and honourable privilege; and 
in the next place, to throw some light 
on the nature and origin of such pri- 
vileges, and such claims of laymen to 
participate in monastic processions. 

It would appear that the office of 
bearer was considered an honourable 
one, were it only from the circum- 
stance of the eight bearers being, in 
the fifth year of the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, the heads of the following 
families, viz.: ‘‘ Tyrwhyt, Hotham, 
Ledes, Tempest, Wyvil, Anlaby, and 
Metham,” all of which were at that 
time of great consequence in the 
neighbourhood ; but 1 am further pre- 
pared to show that these honours were 
sometimes even vehemently contested. 

In the yearabove-mentioned, namely 
1489, in the fifth year of the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, Sir Thomas Me- 
tham, of Metham, county of York, 
Knt. was bound to Sir William Tyr- 
whitt, of Ketelby, county of Lincoln, 
Knight Banneret, in a penalty of 1002. 
to abide by the decision of William 





* “ Hic etiam Alfricus ab Edwardo 
rege impetravit, ut 3. feriz annue essent 
Beverlac : Hic etiam consuetudinem fece- 
runt, ut vicini nobiliores ter in anno 
jejuni et discalciati reliquias S. Joannis 
intra et extra villam sequerentur.’”’ Vita 
S. Joannis Archiep. Ebor. in Leland’s 
Collectanea, vol. iii. p. 157. 
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Poteman (Clerk, Lord Provost of the 
Collegiate Church of St. John of Be- 
verley), and Sir Marmaduke Constable, 
of Flamborough, Knight (son and heir 
of Sir Robert Constable, and brother- 
in-law to both the contesting parties, 
who had married two of his sisters) 
as to all their respective claims and 
tights of precedence in this ceremony. 
The bond runs thus :— 


Addit: MSS: Brit: Mus: 6618. Vol. 
Trusbot of the Collections of Colonel 
G. Hollis. 


Noverint, &c. me Thomam Metham 
de Metham in com’ Ebor Militem tener’ 
&c. Will’o Tyrewhitt de Ketilby in 
com’ Linc: Militi in centum libris, &c. 
Dat. septimo die mensis Junij A°. Reg: 
R. H«. 74. post. conq’tum Anglie 5'°. 

Conditio istius obligac’o’is talis est 
q'd si sup’ obligatus Thomas Metham ste- 
terit et obedierit arbitrio ordinac’o’i et 
judicio venerabilium virorum Will’i Pote- 
man Clici prepositi Eccl’ie Collegiat. 
s’c’i Joh’is Beverlac, et Marmaduci Con- 
stable milit’ arbitrator’ indifferent. elect’m 
ad arbitrand’ ordinand’ & judicand’ inter 


p’d’c’um Thomam ex p’te una & supra- 
no’i’at’ Will’um ex p’te alt’a de & super 
quibuscunq’ variantijs discordijs & de- 
mand’ inter p’tes p’d’c’as certas solemni- 
tates & p’eminentias tempore ductionis 
& transitus feretri nuncupat’ feretrum 
d’c’i s’c’i Joh’is in Beverlaco concernent’ 
& ea’dem ordinat’ arbitrium & judicium 
d’c’orum arbitratorum, dictus Thomas ex 
p’te sua bene et fideliter p’implev’it It’ 
q’d eadem ordinatio, arbitrium & judi- 
cium d’c’orum arbitrorum de & sup’ 
p’missis fiant et reddantur citra fest’m 
Pasche proxim’ futur’ post dat’ sup’script. 
quod tunc hujus obligatio pro nullo habea- 
tur: alioquin in suo robore p’maneat. 
Sealed with a crest, a bull’s head on a 
wreath. 


The order of the bearers of the 
coffin on this occasion may be ob- 
tained from the following doggrel lines 
written on the occasion, by which it 
also appears, that the first place on the 
right-hand side of the coffin was 
awarded to Sir William Tyrwhitt, 
though upon what grounds I am unable 
to learn. The lines are as follows :— 


Lansd. MSS. 207 A. Vol. D’ Arcey of the Collections of that eminent antiquary, 
Gervas Hollis, Esq. 1638. 


En gerit illustris sanctum comitiva Johannem 

Tyrwhyt, Hotham, Newarke, Leedes dextralia portant ; 
Hij reliquumque ferunt, Tempest, Wyvil, Anlaby, Metham. 
Ecce Marescallus mirum! pro culmine clarus 

TIpse Senescallus gerulus venit ordine sextus. 

Hinc generosa cohors felix sibi quisque putetur, 

Sorte sua gaudens, contentus honore beato! 

Hos, Pater alme, tuos Benedic’ tuearis honores. 


There seems ground for believing 
that these privileges were incidental to 
the tenure of certain church lands, 
and devolved to the successive holders 
of them. I find that Sir William Tyr- 
whitt, of Ketelby, one of the Knights 
for the body to King Henry the Fifth 
and Henry the Sixth, (son and heir 
to Sir Robert Tyrwhitt, one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench in the 
reigns of Henry the Fourth and Henry 
the Fifth, and part of Henry the 
Sixth), and who was great-grandfather 
to the Sir William Tyrwhitt above- 
mentioned, had the right of bearing 
the left side of the coffin. 

Dodsworth’s MSS. Bodl: Lib: Oxon. 

Vol. 106, xxx. fol. 55. 
Ebor’ fines, H. 6. A°. 21. 


Inter Will’m Tyrwhit mil. Will’m Kelke 
seniore’ Thomam Tirwhit’ et Will’m 


West quer. et Thoma’ Kelke de Beu’laco 
et Eliz. ux’ eius deforc’ de uno mess’ 
sept’ acr’ terre et sex acr’ prati cu’ p’tin’ 
in Beu’laco et de porta’o’e sinistre partis 
feretri s’c’i Joh’is Bev'laci. Recogn’ esse 
Jus Willi’ Tirwhit, &c. Et remiserunt, 
&c. p’d’c’is Will’o et al’ et heredib’ ip’i’ 
Willi Tirwhit imp’p’m. 


This document seems to indicate 
that the office or privilege in question, 
was incidental to the tenure of those 
lands, &c. which are there mentioned. 
How long it had continued in the 
Tyrwhitt family 1 am unable to ascer- 
tain. A younger branch of this family 
had been settled at Beverley since the 
year 1300, andhad become extinctabout 
the year 1430. It is probable, there- 
fore, that Sir William Tyrwhitt de- 
rived this office, together with other of 
their possessions, from this branch, or 
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from his mother Alicia, daughter of 
Sir Roger Kelke, of Kelke, county of 
York, whose family, likewise, had a 
branch settled in Beverley. 

From what I have stated, I think it 
may be fairly inferred that the office 
of bearer of the body of St. John of 
Beverley, was held by a tenure analo- 
gous to petit sergeanty, and was not 
considered a burden, but claimed as 
an honourable service. Ifany of your 
correspondents can throw any further 
light on this subject, they will much 
oblige your present correspondent. 

This communication shall now be 
closed with a brief sketch of Sir Mar- 
maduke Constable and Sir William 
Tyrwhitt. 

Sir Marmaduke, surnamed “‘ the lit- 
tle,’ was a distinguished member of 
the famous family of Constable. 
This family, deriving its name from 
the office of Constable of Chester, 
long held by their ancestors, yields to 
few if any in England, either in an- 
tiquity or descent, splendor of alli- 
ances, or the personal distinction of 
its members. 1 shall not at present 
trace it further back than Robert de 
Lacy, alias Le Conestable (who ob- 
tained a grant of the Lordship of 
Flamborough from his elder brother 
Roger de Lacy, Baron of Haulton and 
Pontefract, Lord of Blackburnshire, 
and Constable of Chester, father of 
John de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln.) This 
Robert de Lacy, alias Le Conestable, 
died A.D. 1216, in the 18th year of 
the reign of King John. His son, 
Sir William le Constable, living 1260, 
was father of Sir Robert le Conestable of 
Flamburgh, Knt. who with 300 others, 
(among whom was the unfortunate 
Edward of Caernarvon afterwards Ed- 
ward II.) received the honour of knight- 
hood at the grand festival of Whitsun- 
tide, 34 Ed. I. He was engaged with 
Thomas Earl of Lancaster, and the 
barons, in the matter of Piers Gavaston, 
for which act of rebellion, however, 
he, with his brothers Simon and Tho- 
mas le Conestable, obtained a pardon 
16th October, 1313, 7 Ed. II. In the 
year 1315, he was commanded to as- 
sist in defending the counties beyond 
Trent from the Scots. By writ dated 
16th December, 1318, he was empow- 

5 





ered to arm all his tenants beyond 
Trent. In the year 1321, having pre- 
viously complied with an order dated 
12th November, 1321, forbidding him 
to attend the meeting of ‘‘ Good Piers’’ 
illegally convened by the Earl of Lan- 
caster at Doncaster, he was com- 
manded to raise and arm as many 
men at arms and foot soldiers as he 
could, and to appear with his forces 
at the muster at Coventry, 28th Fe- 
bruary, 1322, to march against the 
rebels under the Earl of Lancaster. 
He was a considerable benefactor ot 
several ecclesiastical foundations; and 
I find him at different times filling the 
offices of Conservator of the Peace, 
Commissioner of Array, and Knight 
of the Shire of York. His son, Sir 
Marmaduke, Sheriff of that county 
in 40 Edw. III. was succeeded by his 
son Sir William Constable of Flam- 
borough, Knt., who married a daughter 
of the Lord Fitzhugh. His son, Sir 
Robert Constable of Flamborough, was 
Sheriff for the county of York in the 
eighth, ninth, and eighteenth of Rich- 
ard II. Sir Robert Constable of Flam- 
brough, grandson of Sir Robert, 
was knighted 16 Hen. VI., and siding 
with the House of York, for his ser- 
vices obtained, 2 Ed. 1V. part of the 
lands forfeited to the Crown by the 
attainder of Thomas Lord Roos of 
Hamlake. He was sheriff of the county 
of York 16 Hen. VI.and 2 and 3 Edw. 
IV. Sir Robert married Agnes, daugh- 
ter of William Gascoigne of Gaw- 
thorpe, in Yorkshire, Esq., and sister 
to the celebrated Chief Justice Gas- 
coigne ; by whom he had, among other 
issue, Sir Robert Constable, his heir, 
who died A. D. 1488, leaving issue, 
by his wife Agnes, daughter of Sir 
RogerWentworth, of Nettlested, in the 
county of Suffolk, Knt., five sons ; of 
whom Sir Marmaduke “ the Little” 
was the eldest and heir; and six daugh- 
ters, of whom Anne married Sir Wil- 
liam Tyrwhitt, of Ketelby, Knt. Ban- 
neret, and Elizabeth, who married 
Sir Thomas Metham, of Metham, as 
before mentioned. 

Sir Marmaduke’s services are briefly 
enumerated in the subjoined epitaph 
on his tomb in the church at Flam- 
borough :— 
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Dodsworth’s MSS. Vol. 160. 
fol. 215. D. H. 
** Flambrugh Church, 15 November, 1620.” 
A Tombe wth the Picture of Deth theron.. 


Here lyeth Marmaduk Constable of Flamburght, 

Who made aduente into France & for the right of the same 
Passed over w‘ King Edward the fourtht that noble knyght 
And also w® noble King Herry the seaueneth of that name 
He was also att Barwik at the wyng* of the same, 

And by Kyng Edward chosyn captyn ther first of any one, 
And rewllid & gouernid ther all his tyme w'*out blame, 
Bott for all that as ye se he lyeth vnder this stone. 


Att Brankstont field wher the King of Scottys was slayne 
He then beyng of the age of threescore and one 

With the gode duke of Northfolke that iorney he hav*® tayn{ 
And for agely advancyd himself emong other ther y then 
‘The Kyng being in France with grete numbre of ynglishmen 
He nothing hedyng his age ther but jeop’de him as on § 
W'» his sonnes brothe* seruaunts & kynsmen 

But now as ye se he lyeth vnder this stone. 


But now all thes tryumphes are passid & set on side 

For all wordly || ioyes they will not long endure 

They are soune passyd & away doth glyde 

And who that puttith his trust in them I call him most vnsure 
For when Dethe striketh he spareth no creature 

Nor geuith no waring { but taketh them by one & one 

And now he abideth Godys mercy & hath nae other socure 
For as ye se him here he lyeth vnder this stone. 


I pray now my kynsmen louers & Frendes all 
To pray to owr Lord Jhesu to haue mercy on my Sawil. 


In the foregoing inscription, allu- 
sion is made to his services at the bat- 
tle of Brankston or Flodden. On that 
occasion he commanded the left wing, 
and honourable mention is made in 
the old chronicles of ‘‘ Old Sir Mar- 
maduke Constable, with his kinsmen 
and allies.’”” King Henry the Eighth 
was so sensible of his good services on 
this occasion that he wrote to him as 
follows, in his own hand. 


To our Trustye and welbelovid Knight 
for our body, Sir Marmaduke, the 
elder. 


HENRY. 
By the King. 

Trustye and Welbeloved, wee greete 
you well; and und'stand as well by the 
reapport of of right trustye cousyn and 
consailor the Duc. of Norff: as other- 
wayes, what acceptable service yee amongs 
other latly did unto us by yor valiaunt 
towardness in thassisting of our said cou- 
Syn sgainst owr great enemye the late 


King of Scotts, and how courageouslye 
yee as a veray herty loving knight acquit- 
ted yourself for y® ouerthrowe of y* said 
king and distrustinge of his malice & 
powair, to our great honor and thavance- 
ment of yor no little fame & praise, for 
the w*" wee haue good cause to favor and 
thank you—and soe wee full hertily doe— 
and assured yee may be that wee shall in 
such effectuall wise remember yor said 
service in any yot reasonable p'pects as 
yee shall cause to thinke the same right 
well to yo™ comfort and weale hereafter 
and sp’ially because yee (notwithstanding 
our licence to you granted by reason of 
yo" great age and impotency to take yo 
ease & liberty) did thus kindly and dyli- 
gently to yo" peyne serve us at this tyme 
wh long thankes and remembrance ac- 
cordingly. Yeven under our signet at our 
Castele of Wyndeshore the xxvj day of 
Nouembre 1514. 

Sir Marmaduke’s will is dated Ist 
May, 1518, by which he leaves among 
other bequests ‘‘ to my broder Sir 
William Tirwhitt, my best gylt gob- 





* i.e. wy’ny pro wynning. 
§ i, e. one. \| Pro worldly. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. III. 


+ i.e. Flodden. t i. e. taken. 
q Pro waring, i. e. warning. 
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let wth the cover, It’m to .my daugh* 
Percy one basyn and eure of sylver, 
It’m to my Broder Sir William Con- 
stable my best sylver goblet w™ the 
cover, It’m 1 make my Executors my 
broder Doctor Constable dean of Lin- 
coln, my broder Sir Will’m Tirwhitt.” 
He left the administration of his goods 
to his sons Sir Marmaduke Constable 
of Everingham, Knt. (his second son, 
and ancestor of the Constables of Ever- 
ingham,) Sir William Constable of 
Haylfield, Knt., and John Constable, 
Esq. of Knowlton. He was succeeded 
at Flamborough by his eldest son Sir 
Robert. His will was proved at York, 
27th April, 1520. 

Robert Tyrwhitt living temp. Ed. I. 
and descended from the Tyrwhitts of 
the North, where this family had 
been settled since A. D. 1067, 2nd 
William Conqueror, was father of Sir 
William Tyrwhitt of Ketelby, Knt., 
who married. . . . daughter and heir 
ef John Groval of Harpswell, co. of 
Lincoln, Esq. I am inclined to iden- 
tify this Sir William with that Sir 
William de Tirwhytt who, with five 
other knights, of whom three were 
French or Normans, and the others 
English, viz. : Hugh de Maillebranches, 
Herbert de Montresor, Philip de Ma- 
lorie, Brian de Kesterne, and Alan de 
Tyrwhytt, were knights challengers in 
a solemn tournament held at Genoa on 
the morrow of St. Martin, 1377, upon 
their return from a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre. The prize is said to 
have been awarded to the Knights 
Challengers, but it is hinted that 
either some unhallowed means had 
been resorted to, to ensure success, or 
that some religious ceremony had 
been omitted by the Pilgrim Chal- 
lengers; for Sir Hugh de Maille- 
branches and Brian de Kesterne died 
in the lists, and Sir William de Tyr- 
whytt and Philip de Malorie died sud- 
denly two days after, either by the 
judgment of heaven, or—necessary al- 
ternative—by witchcraft ! 

Of course every part of this monkish 
legend is to be received with great 
caution, and the more so, as an earlier 
date by twenty years is sometimes 
assigned to it, and the scene laid at 
Venice. However this may be, Sir 
Robert Tyrwhitt, of Ketelby, Knt. son 
of Sir William, was an eminent law- 
yer during the latter part of the reign 


of Ric. II. and was made King’s Ser- 
jeant 1 Hen. IV. 1399. In A. D. 1504, 
5 Hen. 1V. he was a Justice of As- 
size, and 10 Hen. IV. a Justice of the 
King’s Bench, which office he re- 
tained until his death, 7 Hen. IV. 
1429. He was summoned to Parlia- 
ment from the 9 Hen. IV. until 7 Hen. 
VI. as a Trier of Petitions. However 
well he may have administered the 
laws, there 1s ample proof in the cu- 
rious proceeding recorded in the Rolls 
of Parliament, 13 Hen. IV. that in his 
own person he preferred the arm of 
flesh to the strong but less expedi- 
tious arm of the law. On the occa- 
sion in question, he backed his right or 
wrong with a force of 500 men, 
‘* armed and arrayed in affair of war.” * 
His eldest son, Sir William Tyrwhitt, 
was at the Battle of Agincourt in 1415, 
and received the honour of knighthood 
shortly afterwards. In the eighth year 
of the reign of Henry the Fifth, he 
was appointed bailiff of the towns of 
Maunt, Moullant, and Poissy, and 
Captain or Governor of Mountjoy, 
Montreill, St. Germaine - en - Laye, 
and Poissy in France. He was also 
Knight for the Body to King Henry 
the Fifth and Henry the Sixth, and 
served the office of Sheriff for the 
county of York in the 14th Henry VI. 
He founded the hospitals of Wrawby 
and Glanford-bridge, county of Lin- 
coln: and the chantries at Higham 
and Salisbury-hall, near Waltham- 
stowe, county of Essex; and a third 
in the Collegiate Church of St. John 
of Beverley. His wife Constance, 
daughter of Sir Anselm St. Quen- 
tin, of Brandysburton, county of York, 
Knight, died before the tenth year of 
Henry the Sixth. Sir William died 
in the twenty-ninth Henry Vl. His 
son and heir, Adam Tyrwhitt, of 
Ketelby, Esq., married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Ralph Lord Lumley, and 
dying within a year of his father, was 
succeeded by his son Sir Robert Tyr- 
whitt, of Ketelby, Knight, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Waterton, of Medley, county of York, 
Knight. He was a benefactor ofthe hos- 
pital of Glanford-bridge. Having been 
implicated in the quarrels of that dis- 
turbed period, he obtained a pardon 
in the 34th of Henry the Sixth, and 
died in the 36th of the same reign, 
leaving William, his son and heir, 
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only a year and a half old. This was 
probably a fortunate circumstance, as 
saving his estates from the numerous 
attainders attending every change of 
fortune during the civil wars of the 
Roses. Sir William served the office 
of Sheriff for the county of Lincoln, 
in the 24th of Edward the Fourth, 
and was one of the Esquires for the 
Body to King Richard the Third. 
He was, however, included in the 
general pardon granted by Henry the 
Seventh, in the third year of his reign, 
when that jealous tyrant was under 
apprehension from the invasion of 
Lambert Simnel, and joining the 
royal forces at Newark-upon-Trent, 
with his levies, a few days before the 
battle of Stoke, was for his services in 
that action knighted in the field. In 
the same year he was present at the 
coronation of the Lady Elizabeth, the 
ill-used Queen of Henry the Seventh. 
He is named in every commission for 
the county of Lincoln, of which he 
was three times Sheriff. He was one 
of the commanders of the Royal forces 
at the battle of Blackheath, on which 
occasion he was made a Banneret by 
the King in person. He married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Constable, of 
Flamborough, Knight, and dying in 
April 1522, was buried inthe Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln. He was succeeded 
by his son, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
Knight, some time Vice-Admiral of 
England, who was forty years of age 
at the death of his father. 

It would exceed the limits I have 
proposed to myself to give a further 
account of the families of Tyrwhitt 
and Constable ; but I am in possession 
of ample materials respecting the his- 
tory of these and other northern fami- 
lies, which I should be happy to com- 
municate from time to time. 


Yours, &c. H.N. C. 





BISHOP LOWTH, 
AND THE REV. PETER HALL. 


Mr. Ursan, 


THE following Letter by Mr. Sturges 
Bourne (which I have the writer’s 
permission to communicate), in vindi- 
cation of the memory of his illustrious 
rlation, Bishop Lowth, is submitted 
to your readers without comment. 

Yours, &. §WyccHamicus. 


Letter from the Right Hon. Sturges 
Bourne to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


Testwood, Southamp- 
ton, Nov.17, 1834. 

Your Grace not long since antici- 
pated me, as 1 found from Mr. Ro- 
berts, in correcting a mistake of one 
editor; and I hope that you will 
excuse me for troubling you respecting 
the more serious and important error 
(if it can be so called) of another. I 
allude to the volume published last 
summer as ‘‘ Sermons and other Re- 
mains of Bishop Lowth ;” and I ven- 
ture to desire this indulgence, not 
only as the Bishop’s relation, but 
because | believe that your Grace will, 
on many accounts, take a more than 
common interest in any publication 
that may be attributed to him as its 
author, and more especially if such 
publication should be found to involve 
a question respecting the confidence 
which may be reposed in the judg- 
ment or integrity of an editor. 

Before, however, I refer to the 
work, you must permit me to state to 
you the substance of some communi- 
cations which I had with the editor, 
just before the publication of the book. 

About two or three years ago he 
wrote to me from Salisbury, to say 
that he was about to republish some 
of Bishop Lowth’s works, to which 
he should prefix a memoir; and re- 
quested me to give him any informa- 
tion I might possess respecting the 
Bishop. He was quite a stranger to 
me; but I pointed out to him an ac- 
count, written by my father, of the 
Bishop’s birth, family, &c. I heard 
nothing more from him till last March, 
when he sent to me four pages of his 
Memoir in print, desiring me to cor- 
rect any errors, &c. Finding it very 
inaccurate, I concluded that he had 
received no information from the 
Bishop’s representatives and descend- 
ants; and, before I answered his appli- 
cation, I learned from Mrs. Lowth, 
that after some correspondence, and, 
as it appeared, some misunderstanding 
of each other, the family declined to 
co-operate with him. I consequently 
called upon him at Chelsea, and told 
him that, under such circumstances, 
he must not expect assistance from me. 
He then told me that he had some 
MS. sermons of the Bishop’s, which 
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he meant to publish. Upon that 
I said to him, that I happened to 
know that the Bishop was very averse 
to the publication of sermons post- 
humously, without the consent or di- 
rection of the author. He answered 
that he thought I must be mistaken, 
as was proved by these sermons HAV- 
ING BEEN PREPARED FOR THE PRESS 
BY THE BisHop HIMSELF (whose 
handwriting he knew well), and that 
they were in two 8vo. volumes in 
vellum covers. I expressed my sur- 
prise at a statement which I believe 
‘was quite at variance with the Bishop’s 
habits and practice. He afterwards 
told me by letter, to confirm his state- 
ments respecting the Bishop’s hand- 
writing, that he had in HIs POSSESSION 
SEVERAL LETTERS AND PAPERS Of the 
Bishop’s. 1 further stated to him by 
letter, that if the MSS. were really 
the Bishop’s writing, 1 believed that 
they must have been taken surrep- 
titiously from his papers, as some 
others were suspected to have been 
taken. Upon this he stated, that the 
MSS. were bought at Sotheby’s in 
1830 or 1831, by the gentleman who 
had given him the use of them; and 
asserted, as he has since done in 
print (though the fact had been denied 
by the family and by Mr. Evans, who 
was employed when the books were 
necessarily sold in 1823), that from 
twenty-five to thirty volumes of MSS. 
annotations had been sold by the 
Bishop’s representatives, and that 
these might have been amongst them. 

The only other very important fact 
in his written communication to me 
Was an assertion, to which | must call 
your most particular attention, that 
“* Theten Sermons were preached by the 
Bishop wuILe in THE SEE or Lonpon, 
at two of the principal churches of 
the metropolis.”” And now I come to 
the MSS., which, if I had not seen, 
I should have been content to rely on 
the internal evidence afforded by these 
compositions, without directing the 
attention of such a person as your 
Grace, to the style, flow of language, 
structure of sentences, phraseology, 
and expression of these Sermons, 

But the owner of these MSS., who 
gave the use of them so liberally to 
the editor, has most honourably lent 
them to Mrs. Lowth, who lately 
brought them to me; and I think it 


quite incumbent upon me to represent 
to you, who cannot have seen them, 
the light they throw upon this publi- 
cation. I now beg to call your atten- 
tion to the foundation of the whole 
superstructure, viz., the HAND-WRIT- 
ing. The editor has stated again and 
again to the public, that he is most 
CONVERSANT WITH THE BisHop’s 
WRITING; and that he WOULD 
SWEAR to it with MoRE CONFIDENCE 
than to ANY MAN’S, EXCEPI HIS 
own!!’ I have therefore sent here- 
with both a fac-simile of a page of 
the MS., for the accuracy of which 1 
ean vouch, having compared it with 
the original; and specimens of the 
Bishop’s writing, in case your Grace 
should not possess any. And I think 
a glance at them will show, that, so 
far from the respective writings being 
identical, they appear to differ, as 
much as a running loose hand can 
differ from one that is cramped and 
contracted. But they differ also in 
another respect, on which it is more 
impossible to be mistaken. The MSS. 
have abbreviations the most unusual, 
as appear in the fac-simile, which 
were never used at any period of his 
life, for I have specimens of his 
writing at allages. To which I must 
add, a peculiarity of spelling of various 
words (one of which, ‘‘ steddily,” is 
in the page sent), quite at variance 
with the spelling of the author of ‘‘ An 
Introduction to English Grammar.” 

And thus I am content to leave the 
question of the hand-writing, and 
whether these Sermons were written 
by Bishop Lowth. 

But now to the contents of the MSS. 

The first writing that presents itself, 
and the most important of all, is the 
title, in the form in which I have writ- 
ten it at the back of the fac-simile, and 
in the following words: ‘‘ Sermons 
preached at St. James’s (in the other 
volume at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields) 
by Robert Lowth, D. D. 1767.”” Now 
it will be remembered, that these MSS. 
WITH THEIR TITLES, thus ‘‘ prepared 
by Bishop Lowth for the press,’’ ac- 
cording to the editor, are the only 
authority on which he can rest for 
these Sermons having been preached 
by Bishop Lowth, and at those churches. 
Bishop Lowth, then, it seems, so re- 
corded his own preaching in 1767, 
when he was Bisuop or Oxrorp, 
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suppressing that fact, and calling him- 
self only ‘‘ Rosert Lowrs,” and, not 
to omit his rank, D.D. But if that 
improbability be surmounted, how 
happened a Bishop of Oxford so to 
preach ten sermons at two London 
churches, and in one year, with neither 
of which he had the smallest con- 
nexion, having lived, when Bishop of 
Oxford, in the parish of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster. And yet, if there 
be truth in the MSS., this was the 
fact, and this preaching was in 1767. 
But if there be truth in the editor, 
they were preached above ten years 
afterwards, and the MSS. are conse- 
quently false. I leave the alternative 
to the choice of the editor; but both 
assertions cannot be true. But how 
happens it, that your Grace and the 
public are not aware of this strange 
and inexplicable contradiction? It 
happens, because these titles have been 
cancelled, and the date of 1767, which 
was found, I presume, so unmanage- 
able, has been suppressed ; and in no 
part of the volume will the date of the 
ten sermons be found, though to each 
of the re-published sermons the date, 
as usual, is uniformly affixed. The 
title given to the sermons in the 
present volume is in form, as at 
the back of the fac-simile, and in 
words “Ten Sermons of Bishop 
Lowth, now first printed from the ori- 
ginal Manuscripts.” I must observe, 
that when Mr. Hall stated to me that 
these Sermons were preached by the 
Bishop while in the See of London, he 
knew he had never shown me the 
MSS., and afterwards said that ‘‘ they 
were returned to Wales,” and they 
might well be supposed not likely to 
find their way back to London. 
Though your Grace may think I have 
said enough respecting the churches 
in which these Sermons are said to 
have been preached, I have yet still 
more to say; and that is afforded me 
even by the printed book itself, in 
which will be found, at the end of the 
fifth sermon preached at St. James’s, 
the following passage: “‘ I might now 
plead for religion from the topic (in 
the original ¢opick, and never so spelt 
by the Bishop) of secular interest, but 
that would engage me beyond the li- 
mits of a discourse, and perhaps might 
be thought needless rok ONE WHO 
HAD SO OFTEN MENTIONED IT FROM 
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THis PLace.” Need I say that this is 
conclusive as to the Sermons having 
been preached, at whatever church, 
by the ordinary and habitual minister, 
which Bishop Lowth never was!! 
Having stated to your Grace why I 
believe these Sermons were not written 
by Bishop Lowth, I think I may now 
add, that they were not preached by 
him. And where is to be found the 
faintest trace of his composition? I 
therefore submit to your better judg- 
ment, that they were neither com- 
posed, written, nor preached by Bishop 
Lowth. In the preceding pages I 
have stated only facts. Nor shall I 
presume to discuss whether the Rev. 
Peter Hall is, as he evidently sup- 
poses himself to be, a sounder theolo- 
logian than Bishop Lowth; but I may 
be permitted to express my surprise, 
that a member of the Church of Eng- 
land should thus publish Sermons, of 
which he professedly disapproves for 
their defects, and which defects he 
charges, on such evidence as I have 
exposed, on Bisnop Lowrn. And 
I have, I think, personally, some 
right to complain that, if it was Mr. 
Hall’s original intention to disparage 
the Bishop’s memory, he should have 
applied to me, and to the Bishop’s 
descendants, to assist in such work. 
Believe me, my dear Lord, your 
Grace’s most faithful obliged Servant, 
W. Srurees Bourne. 





Tue Giyprorueca at Municn. 

IN addition to its intrinsic claims 
on admiration—as one of the finest 
creations of modern architecture, per- 
fectly accomplished in all its parts, 
and displaying throughout both con- 
sistency of character, and refinement 
of taste —this structure acquires ad- 
ditional interest just now, because its 
example will, it is to be hoped, stimu- 
late the University of Cambridge to 
give it no unworthy rival in the in- 
tended Fitzwilliam Museum, the de- 
sign for which will ere long be de- 
cided upon. We must not expect, 


indeed, the building at Cambridge 
will even attempt to compete with 
the one at Munich, as regards either 
costliness of material, or that unspar- 
ing yet not profuse embellishment 
which never passes the boundary di- 
viding complete satisfaction from sa- 
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tiety; yet we may hope, nay, have 
a reasonable right to expect, that the 
utmost will be done which circum- 
stances permit. We have architec- 
tural reproaches enough to wipe off— 
let not the Fitzwilliam Museum be 
added to the list; but let the Univer- 
sity, if it should not care to look to 
Munich for a guide, at least look to 
the New Palace here at home, as a 
warning. Of jobbing and jobbery, of 
wasteful blundering, of abortive ex- 
penditure, and costly meanness, that 
affair has afforded a sample sufficient 
for five centuries to come. But we are 
getting rather warm—not inexcusably 
so; and may perhaps appear to be 
forgetting our purposed subject also. 
The fame, indeed, of the Glypto- 
theca has reached this country, and 
some mention of it has occasionally 
been made of late; yet such as rather 
to excite than in any degree satisfy 
curiosity either as to the building it- 
self, or the treasures of art it con- 
tains. Among those who have more 
particularly noticed it, are Mr. Inglis in 
his “‘ Tyrol,” and Mrs. Jameson in her 
more recent work, entitled ‘“‘ Visits 
and Sketches.” Both speak in terms 
of warm admiration, not unmingled 
with astonishment, that Munich, the 
petty capital of a petty German king- 
dom, should not only be able to vie 
with, but absolutely eclipse cities of 
far greater opulence and prouder name 
in the splendour of its museums, 
and various other fine public edifices 
for which it is indebted to the enthu- 
siasm of its “‘art-loving’? Louis the 
First. Of the two, Mrs. Jameson ex- 
patiates more at length on the Glyp- 
totheca, descanting on its beauties 
with a warmth and eloquence of style, 
with a discriminating intelligence so 
captivating, that they can scarcely fail 
to fascinate even those who would 
otherwise hardly bestow any atten- 
tion on such atopic. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, that her con amore 
touches bring out all the sentiment 
the place is so well calculated to ex- 
cite, she neither professes nor at- 
tempts to enter into any exact and 
detailed architectural description, nor 
to do more than afford a sufficiently 
clear general idea for her purpose, of 
its ‘internal embellishments, and of 
the most important subjects in the 
collection. What she says is there- 
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fore better suited to satisfy those who 
have already seen the building, or to 
raise powerful yet not undue antici- 
pations in those who purpose visiting 
it, than adequately to gratify those 
who must be content with learning 
from others what it really is. 

To commence our notice without 
further prefatory remark of any kind, 
—the Glyptotheca is an insulated 
structure, about 220 feet square, on 
the north side of a large open space 
called the Konigsplatz, and lying to 
the northwest of the city. In com- 
parison with its other proportions, 
the building is not lofty, as it con- 
sists of only a single floor, raised five 
feet above the level of the ground. 
Yet while its general height (about 
42 feet) is very sufficient in itself, the 
circumstance just alluded to, contri- 
butes in no small degree to its dig- 
nity and classical character, because 
it so far accords with the idea sug- 
gested by a single order. Another 
circumstance to which it is greatly 
indebted, both for propriety of expres- 
sion, and its noble simplicity of as- 
pect, is that, with the exception of 
two windows in the north or back 
front, no others appear externally, the 
two rotundas in the angles of the 
principal front being lighted from the 
centre of their domed ceilings, and 
each of the other apartments (exclu- 
sively of the long gallery called the 
Roman Hall, which has three,) by a 
single large semicircular window to- 
wards the open court within the build- 
ing, and placed above the entablature 
of the room. Hence the architect had 
not to contend with what invariably 
more or less interferes with and mars 
any aim at pure classical physiog- 
nomy ; for where windows are inevit- 
able, unless they be exceedingly few 
indeed, and can be so adjusted as 
perfectly to harmonize with the order, 
and made to come in where they have 
a positive value in the design, they 
sadly cut up and disturb it; and im- 
part to it, moreover, too much of the 
every-day character of a dwelling. A 
single order can with propriety admit 
of no more than a single series of 
windows, and they should be placed 
rather high, as in the Temple of Mi- 
nerva Polias at Athens, and the East 
end of St. Pancras’ Church, so as 
plainly to indicate that the interior is 
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not divided into more than one floor 
within. When this is not the case, 
however elegant the windows may be 
in themselves, they justly offend a fas- 
tidious eye. Of such defect we have 
an instance in the new wings of the 
British Museum, where there is in- 
deed only a single range of them; yet 
owing to the great space of solid wall 
above them, they not only look crowd- 
ed together, although far from being 
so in reality, but it also becomes ob- 
vious that the upper part of the build- 
ing is a mere mask, behind which is 
concealed an upper floor lighted from 
the roof. We greatly fear too that a 
similar circumstance will be found to 
detract very much indeed from the 
‘ classical’ air of Mr. Wilkins’s Na- 
tional Gallery; because there the 
lower part is pierced throughout with 
numerous windows, while there is a 
still greater proportion of solid space 
above, without any thing to coun- 
teract or apologize for this contrapo- 
sition of apertures and solids, save a 
corresponding range of smaller niches 
in the upper floor; which will hardly 
remove the awkward impression of 
undue weakness below, and undue 
heaviness above. 

Besides its being highly favourable, 
as far as correctness of style is con- 
cerned, the omission of windows in 
the Glyptotheca—at the same time 
that it so distinguishes it from other 
buildings, as to give it a peculiar and 
determinate character of its own,— 
conveys the idea of greater solidity 
and security. 

Along the principal front, breaking 
round the portico, and continued for 
a little way on the flanks of the build- 
ing, are three exceedingly deep gra- 
dini, having a broad hollow or groove 
at their lower edges. These consti- 
tute a kind of spreading socle or foot- 
ing to the whole of this elevation, 
and also the ascent to the portico, by 
means of shallower steps inserted in 
the centre of these very deep ones. 
The portico itself, which occupies 
somewhat more than one-third of 
the entire front, rises considerably 
above the rest, the entire height 
from the ground to the top of the 
acroterium being sixty-eight feet, in 
consequence of the capitals of the 
columns commencing on the same 
level as the uppermost line of the 
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parts on each side of the portico, which 
consequently assume in this front the 
appearance of wings to it. As far as 
regards the actual number of its co- 
lumns, this portico is correctly enough 
stated by Mrs. Jameson to have twelve; 
yet unless the mode in which they are 
disposed be also specified, such ex- 
planation is apt to convey a more er- 
roneous idea than had merely the 
number in front been indicated. The 
fact is, the portico is not dodecastyle, 
as might be inferred from her remark, 
but octastyle ; that is, there are eight 
columns in front, projecting one in- 
tercolumn in advance of the general 
line of the fagade; and behind is an 
inner range of four columns in antis, 
forming five open intercolumns behind 
the seven intercolumns of the outer 
range. 

Simple and obvious as it is, and 
accordant withal to the principles of 
Greek architecture, we have here in 
the disposition alone of the columns 
something altogether different from 
what has been aimed at by any of our 
English architects,* notwithstanding 
the numerous porticos that have been 
erected of late years, even reckoning 
those in the metropolis alone, which 
certainly afforded opportunities for 
some attempts at novelty and variety. 
Architects are far too apt to consider 
that they have done every thing a 
portico admits, if they do but provide 
columns enough in front, and take 
care that they be after some approved 
example. Well do they know that 
they can hardly fail of attaining by 
that means a certain effect, in that 
feature at least; and as to any thing 
further,—‘“‘ it is not in their bond.” 

Nothing contributes more to 
piquancy of perspective effect, and 
to that arising from play of light and 
shade, and the greater depth of sha- 
dow into which the back-ground is 
thus thrown, than the system of plac- 
ing column behind column; to say 
nothing of the greater architectural 
richness produced by it.¢ So far 





* The only instance we are acquainted 
with is that of the portico to the Hun- 
terian Museum at Glasgow, where there 
is a distyle in antis behind an hewastyle. 
But this, as rather belonging to Scotland, 
hardly contradicts our remark. 

+ It must be confessed that beauties of 
this kind cannot be made evident in mere 
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Klenze has distinguished his portico 
from nearly every other example, and 
imparted to it picturesque richness of 
columniation and decided effect, with- 
out bringing it so forward as to de- 
tach it too much from the rest, and 
thereby break up that unity of com- 
pactness which now marks-the whole 
pile. The effect of the-two ranges of 
columns is further’ enhanced by the 
narrowness of the inner columns, the 
spaces between the pillars not exceed- 
ing three modules. It was probably 
for this reason that the architect con- 
sidered it better to.leave the shafts of 
the columns (which are of the Ionic 
order) unfluted ; in order to preserve 
great breadth, and avoid the confu- 
sion of too many lines. Hardly could 
the omission of such decoration have 
arisen out of merely economic mo- 
tives, because in every other respect 
expense appears to have been disre- 
garded, and the utmost attention paid 
to finish of execution. In our opi- 
nion, however, it detracts from the 
beauty of the whole, and the facade 
would have been rendered far more 
classical, had the external columns 
been fluted. 

Beyond the second range of co- 
lumns, as may be inferred from what 
we have already said, the portico re- 
cedes, yet very slightly,—hardly so 
much as the width of an intercolumn; 
and this division of it also expands 
beyond the ante, which close it up 
from the outer one. In the back wall 
of the portico is a single doorway of 
ample dimensions, the height to the 
top of its cornice being twenty-nine 
feet. The less elevated part of the 
facade on either side the portico con- 
tains three very large tabernacle niches, 
in which it is intended to place colos- 
sal statues ; it is finished by ante,— 
one next the portico, and another at 
the outer angle; and crowned by a 
rich entablature, surmounted by ante- 
fixe, above which is a low podium, 
screening the roof. 





geometrical elevations, and consequently 
do not at all conduce to specious showi- 
ness in such designs. And this may, 
perhaps, be one reason, although a very 
sorry one, wherefore architects ‘prefer 
making the utmost display they can by 
bringing all their columns into the very 
front of their buildings. 
6 


Having thus traced out the lédding . ~ 


features of the principal front, lets 
now consider its effect. We behold a 
fine octastyle [onic portico sufficiently 
elevated above the ground to display 
it to advantage, although, owing to 
their very great depth, the steps or 
rather gradini on which it is raised, 
do not project so far as to prevent the 
height they occupy appearing included 
in that of the structure itself. In fact, 
their almost colossal proportions give 
them an importance in the design, 
which had they been tripled in num- 
ber, by being of the usual depth, 
would have been entirely lost. The 
amplitude of the portico (whose co- 
lumns, it should be remarked, are 
thirty-eight feet high,) its loftiness in 
respect to the rest of the building, and 
the pure classical character arising. 
from its richly decorated roof, instead 
of abutting against any thing else, be- 
ing continued as an unbroken ridge 
the entire depth of this side of the 
building,—all render this one of the 
most impressive and correct applica- 
tions of the Greek style that modern 
architecture offers. To the circum- 
stances just noted, must be added the 
rich play of light and shade produced 
by the inner columns, and the har- 
monious contrast, the happy opposi- 
tion between the portico and the rest 
of the facade; the one is skilfully 
made to relieve and set off the other, 
and to heighten their respective ex- 
pression ; vivacity is blended with 
repose, and finished elegance with 
massive strength. Lavish as is the 
embellishment with which the whole 
is arranged, there is nothing finical, 
—nothing of the sort that undignifies, 
while it prettifies a building; while 
more than one building we are fain to 
admire here at home, would, if placed 
by the side of the Glyptotheca, cut no 
better figure than a girl in her ball-> 
room lace flounces by the side of an 
imperial beauty in her regal robes. 
The divisions of the fagade are ample 
and well defined ; their parts few and 
effective; every part is finished up; 
nor is any thing neglected or slurred 
over. The only thing that strikes as 
positive omission in this respect is, 
that the columns are, as already ob- 
served, unfluted ; and yet this appears 
more objectionable in a mere eleva- 
tion than in the building itself, be- 
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show themselves, or obliquely, so that 
the outer range alone is visible, there 
is a happiness of effect that induces us 


’ to excuse this diminution of it. It 


ought too in candour to be observed, 
that, although unfluted columns are 
certainly un-Greek, yet in this in- 
stance the plain shafts accord so well 
with the breadth observable in the 
rest of the fagade, that perhaps they 
rather aid the general character than 
not. Or it might be, the architect 
conceived that were he to throw ina 
greater degree of finish in his colon- 
nade, the decoration of the other parts 
would require to be proportionably 
increased, in order to preserve the 
keeping, balance, and unity of the 
entire composition. At all events, we 
commend the system he has acted 
upon in preference to that which is so 
common among ourselves,—namely, 
of expending all ornament on one cr 
two principal parts, while all the rest 
is hurried over or neglected, the con- 
sequence of which is, that instead of 
being made to correspond with what 
is principal—of being similar, although 
subordinate to it—they become offen- 
sively jarring and incongruous dis- 
cords. * 

Having now bestowed sufficient or 
some may think more than sufficient 
notice on the exterior of the Glypto- 
theca, we proceed to the interior. 

The folding-doors within the por- 
tico open into a vestibule lighted by a 
large semicircular window on the op- 
posite side, and above other folding- 
doors which give access to the inner 
court. This vestibule is not very spa- 





* To quote one out of a hundred fla- 
grant instances of this sort, we may here 
specify the Post Office at Dublin, where 
an Ionic portico with fluted columns and 
an enriched frieze, and surmounted by 
statues, is attached to a mere house-like 
building, full of ordinary sash-windows, 
some of them arched, and all of them 
having apertures in the wall. This, al- 
though unfortunately by no means pecu- 
liar to the sister country, is assuredly a 
most Hibernian mode of copying Grecian 
architecture. Notwithstanding too, that 
it may look like economy, it is in fact 
the most wanton extravagance,—the su- 
perfluous being treated as every thing, 
the indispensable as nothing. 
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es tause"whether the portico be viewed- 
‘infront, where the inner columns 


cious, being not more than thirty-six 
feet square,—or rather, from side to 
side, two of the angles being taken 
out of the space on the side towards 
the court, so as to describe three re- 
cessed sides, with a clear square of 
twenty-five- feet. Above this last- 
mentioned+part the ceiling is formed 
into a shallow coffered dome, whose 
vertex is forty-eight feet above the 
floor. The floor itself.is of green and 
black polished ‘marble. On the frieze 
opposite the entrance, is the following 
inscription : iy 

** LUDOVICUS I. BAVARIZ REX, 
veterum sculpture monumentis, que ipse 
undique congesserat, decore collocandis 
hoc Museum exstruxit atque dicavit.’’ 


And over the entrance, 


** INCHOATUM MDCCCXXVI. 
PERFECTUM MDCCCXXXx.” | 


There are likewise inscriptions over 
the two doors leading into the galle- 
ries. On the frieze of that to the left 
is,—‘‘ Regis jussu edificio exstruendo 
et decorando prefuit Leo Klenze 
eques ;’’ on that of the opposite one, 
—‘‘Regis jussu cameras picturis exor- 
navit Petrus Cornelius eques. t 

By the former of these doors the 
visitor enters the first hall, culled the 
Atgiptischer Saal, from its being ap- 
propriated to Egyptian antiquities. To 
this succeeds a rotunda twenty-seven 
feet in diameter, which bears the 
name of the Incunabeln Saal, as it 
contains specimens of the very earliest 
Greek sculpture. This apartment is 
at the south-west angle of the build- 
ing, from which point a vista is ob- 
tained of four others, viz. the hall of 
the AZgina Marbles, the hall of Apollo, 
the hall of Bacchus, and the hall of 
the Niobides, the last being at the 
north-west angle, or first of the apart- 
ments on the north side. On this 
side are the two splendid apartments 
designated the Fest-Saale, which are 
so magnificently adorned with frescos 
by Cornelius and his pupils and assist- 
ants. They are separated from each 
other by a small vestibule, forming 
the entrance from a lesser portico in 
the centre of this front. From the 





+ This is the same Cornelius whom 
the Atheneum transformed a short time 
ago into ‘‘ Signor Cornelius, President of 
the Academy at Monaco !”’ 
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second of the two Fest-Saale, or the 
Trojan hall, we pass into what is 
termed the Heroen Saal, and which in 
size and situation corresponds with 
the hall of the Niobides, being in the 
north-east angle. From this a few 
steps conducts down into the Roman 
hall, the most spacious of all the gal- 
leries, and forming the greater portiou 
of the east side of the building. Ano- 
ther flight of steps at the opposite 
extremity conducts up into the hall of 
Coloured Marbles, and thence we en- 
ter the last room, namely, that of mo- 
dern Sculpture, which brings us again 
to the vestibule. 

Having thus briefly sketched out 
the plan of the whole interior, we 
must be allowed to pause for the pre- 
sent, and to reserve further descrip- 
tion of the galleries and their contents 
for a future Number. 





Gloster-terrace, 
Hoxton, Jan. 1. 

TO the origin, as well as to the 
rights, claims, and duties of Munici- 
pal Corporations, the proceedings un- 
der the Royal Commission now in 
force, which authorizes an inquiry 
into them, will of course draw the 
attention of many of your readers ; 
who may therefore not feel indisposed 
to the perusal of a communication 
respecting one of the most ancient 
and not the least celebrated of those 
fraternities, which has existed from time 
immemorial at Stratford-upon-Avon 
in Warwickshire. 

It is now nearly thirty years since 
accident brought me acquainted with 
this Corporation, and obtaiped for me 
the opportunity of carefully examining 
the whole of its ancient records, and 
of making such transcripts or extracts 
from them as I thought proper; a pri- 
vilege of which I did not fail very ex- 
tensively to avail myself. My imme- 
diate object in so doing is well known 
to you ; it was the illustration of the 
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History of a Chapel in the High-street, 
which was understood to have been 
erected before the Reformation of re- 
ligion, by and for the use of a Gilde 
at Stratford, called the Gilde of Holy 
Cross, of our Lady the blessed Mary, 
and St. John Baptist; and on the 
walls of which Chapel several legen- 
dary paintings were then apparent, 
which had been recently discovered. 
These latter 1 published; but was 
prevented from completing my design 
by circumstances to which, as they 
are not immediately connected with 
the subject of the present letter, I 
shall not at this time more particu- 
larly advert.* 

On examining the ancient records 
of the Gilde, it appeared that Dugdale 
in his Warwickshire, p. 484, had 
given but a very imperfect account of 
it, tracing the fraternity no further 
back than to the reign of King Henry 
the Fourth, whereas the muniments 
which I was allowed to inspect and 
transcribe, carried back the history of 
the Gilde to the reign of Edward the 
First; at which time there appeared to 
have been a Gilde of Holy Cross, a 
separate fraternity of our Lady, and 
another of St. John Baptist, which 
three distinct societies were afterwards 
incorporated into one Gilde. It also 
appeared that in the reign of Edward 
the First, the Gilde of Holy Cross ob- 
tained the use of a place then called 
Rode-hall, as a place of meeting, and 
the reversion of the edifice in fee, 
after the decease of its then owner 
Alfred de Beginden. This I take to 
be the origin of the Gilde-hall. Per- 
haps it would be scarcely practicable 
to trace the history of this Corpora- 
tion higher, or to ascertain whether 
it was of Saxon origin, although it 
appears very probable that that was 
the case. 

Of the economy and policy of the 
fraternity, some interesting particulars. 
were gleaned from the documents 
already referred to, and especially 





* Mr. Fisher’s work, which appeared in 1807 in folio, as far as published, contains 
sixteen plates of the paintings, highly coloured, five plates of ancient seals, and 
twenty-six of ancient records. This very curious work was suspended in consequence 
of the iniquitous demand of copies under the Copyright Act, which required eleven 
copies out of 120, or almost a tithe of the whole. This is only one of several in- 
stances in which this rea/ Tax upon Literature has suppressed undertakings of mag- 
nitude; and yet, among all the professions of Reform in the present day, it continues 


unrepealed and unmodified.—Epir. 
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from the diary or ledger of the Gilde, 
avery curious volume, written in law 
Latin, with many abbreviations. This 
record commences with the 8th year of 
Henry IV. A. D. 1406, and concludes 
with the 26th of Henry VIII. A. D. 
1533, and is entitled ‘‘ The Ledger of 
the Gilde of the Holy Cross, our Lady, 
and Seynt John the Baptist, of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avene.”’ * 

To this volume is prefixed the con- 
stitutions of the fraternity in English, 
of which I subjoin a transcript. 

The object which this Gilde profess- 
ed chiefly to have in view, as appears 
from various entries in their ledger, was 
one which was at that time regarded 
throughout Europe not only as an ob- 
ject of the highest importance, but as 
obtainable in no other way than by the 
prayers of holy church, viz. the safety 
after death of the souls of the faithful. 
With a view to the security of this 
object, mass was constantly said in 
the Gilde’s Chapel, and at the altars 
which they possessed and supported 
in the parish church. They appear 
ordinarily to have had four chaplains, 
and at no time less than two, and to 
have erected the Gilde Chapel in the 
High-street, Stratford (which was for 
its age and situation, a splendid edi- 
fice,) for the sole purpose of there 
maintaining hourly prayers or masses 
for the souls of the departed ‘‘ bre- 
thoryn” and ‘“ sustoryn” of the 
fraternity, and in which lamps were 
kept burning, and to which periodical 
processions were made. Of these 
processions some rather ludicrous no- 
tices are to be found among the re- 
cords. 

Next to the religious object con- 
templated by the association of this 
fraternity, was a civil jurisdiction 
with which they were invested ; ad- 
ministering the police of the town, 
and undertaking the adjudication of 
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all disputes among themselves; the 
members being, as will be seen on re- 
ference to the last article of their con- 
stitutions, [prohibited under pain of 
dismission, from going to law with 
each other, without the consent of the 
Master and Aldermen of the Gilde. 

Charity was another object of the 
incorporation of this fraternity, who 
dispensed periodical bounty to their 
decayed members, of whom some were 
accommodated with residences in an 
alms-row. 

This Gilde had also the manage- 
ment of one or more establishments 
for education, of considerable anti- 
quity. There is a deed dated the 22d 
of Edward 1V. which regulates the 
endowment of one of these schools, 
and the appointment of the master, who 
was to havea salary. The school was 
a free grammar school, under the su- 
perintendence and control of the 
Master and Aldermen of the Gilde. 
The schoolmaster was to teach effi- 
ciently, and was expressly prohibited 
from taking any thing from those whom 
he taught, for teaching them. 

The maintenance of good fellowship 
by means of and at their periodical 
meetings, was also an object held 
constantly in view by this ancient fra- 
ternity. Of their friendly or Gilde 
meetings, one annually appears to 
have been pre-eminent. It was called 
the Communion, and was very fully at- 
tended, if any judgment on that fact 
may be formed from the Gilde ac- 
counts, which show the extensive 
means employed to collect and ac- 
commodate the members on that day. 
It appears to have been on that day 
that the members went annually in 
grand procession, each wearing his 
hood of the delivery (whence the word 
liveryt) of the Gilde. Much pageantry 
was displayed in these processions, at 
the cost of the Gilde, as appears by 





* This Ledger is a folio volume, measuring 15 inches in depth, 11 inches in breadth 
and 3 inches in thickness. It is made of a thick stout writing paper, browned by 
time, and the pages ruled with red lines in the manner of ancient manuscripts. It 
appears to have been strongly bound, the sections stitched on thick thongs of leather, 
and inclosed between two pieces of good oak plank, covered with a stout hide, and 
the back and sides richly rolled and stamped with roses and dragons. The volume 
appears to have had clasps, but at present is secured by strong silk ties. It contains 


177 folios. 


+ Johnson, in his Dictionary, does not seem to have been aware of this derivation; 
he says, ‘‘ Liveryman, a freeman of some standing in a city Company ;’’ but the 
livery were those only who wore the hoods or dresses of the delivery of the fraternity. 
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their accounts: by which it also ap- 
pears that their table was most pro- 
fusely spread; the markets poured in 
their stores most abundantly; the 
neighbouring parks were, with the 
consent of their owners, put under 
requisition, and horsemen (there were 
then no roads for wheel-carriages) 
were sent in all directions for dain- 
ties, and particularly to the sea-coast 
for sea-fish. The delivery or non- 
delivery of the Gilde’s hood, moreover, 
appears in some instances to have been 
a matter of very special arrangement. 

An important feature in the policy 
of this fraternity was, that they threw 
open the door as widely as possible 
for the admission of new “ brethoryn 
and sustoryn.” Those who could not 
produce money were admitted on the 
production of an equivalent in mo- 
ney’s worth ; either goods or personal 
service to the Gilde. In this way 
some of the priests obtained admis- 
sion; although in other instances, 
the fines paid by them far exceeded 
those paid by the laity. Many of the 
manufacturers, traders, and dealers, 
were admitted on these terms ; under- 
taking, as an equivalent for the usual 
fine, to erect or repair buildings, or 
furnish supplies at the feasts and pro- 
cessions, or render personal services, 
either occasionally or constantly, as 
the case might be. 

Another remarkable feature in their 
policy, and which strikingly illus- 
trates the superstition of the age 
in which this Corporation first flou- 
rished, is the formal admission to the 
fraternity of the Gilde of the souls of 
persons deceased ; and of whom many 
had not, and some of them could not 
have had, the capacity to enjoy that 
privilege while they were living. There 
is one entry of this kind on folio 172, 
which enumerates, but without Chris- 
tian names, six persons surnamed 
Whityngton, the children of John 
Whityngton of Stratford, who were 
all admitted to the benefit of the 
prayers of the Gilde for 10s. This 
entry is the more remarkable, because 
it is found, on a careful inspection of 
the records of the Gilde, that between 
the years 1406, when the ledger com- 
mences, and 1529, the date of this 
entry, some cause, and none more 
probable than the progress of the re- 
formation of religion, had operated 
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very unfavourably on the general cre- 
dit and interests of the Gilde, both as 
a civil and ecclesiastical fraternity, and 
as there appears reason to believe, the 
latter more particularly. The value of 
an incorporation into the Gilde had 
most certainly fallen between the for- 
mer and the latter of the above-men- 
tioned dates, from twenty shillings to 
twenty pence, and the average num- 
ber of admissions had nevertheless de- 
creased ; and although the practice of 
enfranchising souls, as compared with 
the numbers of living persons ad- 
mitted, had apparently increased 
within the same period, it is difficult 
to account for the falling off in the 
aggregate number and value of the 
admissions, in any other way than by 
supposing that the Church of Rome 
having gradually lost credit with the 
public, and been compelled to let go 
her hold on the minds of the people of 
this and other, till then, Roman Catho- 
lic states, the value of the prayers of 
such a fraternity as this for the souls of 
their deceased members, had decreased, 
and, as a consequence of that decrease, 
the desire for incorporation had dimi- 
nished. 

Many very distinguished persons 
appear to have been members of the 
Gilde, including George Duke of Cla- 
rence and Isabell his wife, with Ed- 
ward Lord Warwiek, and Margaret, 
their children, who were admitted in 
the 17th year of the reign of Edward 
the [Vth, on payment of a fine of 8 
marks. 

Not the least extraordinary of the 
entries in the Gilde ledger, 1s to be 
found on folio 177 (26 Henry VIII.) 
of which the following is a translation: 
“*The soule of Thomas, fovle in the 
family of the Lady Anne Graye, xxd.” 

Females are recorded to have been 
admitted in contemplation of matri- 
mony, and no doubt, as a qualification 
for that enviable state; and there is 
one entry of a clergyman of rank, who 
for reasons not assigned, introduced a 
female called ‘‘ Matilda super mon- 
tem.” 

Among the services for which the 
fine was occasionally commuted, were 
law agency, and personal. services in 
masonry, in carpentering, in glazing, 
in cooking, &c. &c. ; and among the 
articles of value which were given in 
lieu of fines, were books, chalices, 
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vessels, vestments, armour, a clock, 
sheep with lamb, rams, beasts, some 
pepper, &c. &c. &c. 

The manuscripts from which I have 
collected the particulars contained in 
the foregoing notes, now offered to you 
for the information and amusement 
of your antiquarian readers, contain 
much more that is curious and illus- 
trative of the age and neighbourhood 
to which they relate; but the above, 
with the subjoined transcript of the 
constitutions of the Gilde, and a few 
translated extracts from the Gilde 
ledger, classed under different heads, 
may suffice for the present. 

The utility of this and similar so- 
cieties, as the models and foundation 
of the popular institutions of our 
country, will scarcely admit of doubt ; 
nor will many persons be disposed to 
admit, even at the present moment, 
that they are altogether so valueless 
as to be fit only for destruction. 
Whatever abuses have crept in, ought 
no doubt to be corrected without de- 
lay, and means devised for that pur- 
pose. The effects of time and decay 
upon them ought to be repaired; and 
in most instances, as in the present, 
this may be done by a return to the 
original institutions (their superstition 
excepted), as traceable in their au- 
thentic records. For the accomplish- 
ment of this object, it is to be hoped 
that such means- may be judiciously 
employed, as will render our ancient 
local incorporations still valuable as a 
portion of the body politic, and fit 
them again to subserve great and im- 
portant purposes in the neighbour- 
hoods in which they exist. 

Many of the uses for which they 
were intended, can be best accom- 
plished by such local institutions, and 
some of them are almost, if not alto- 
gether, impracticable, by means of 
large national establishments. Such 
are the local police; the education of 
the whole of the population; and the 
support of meritorious age declining 
into poverty. Corporations have also 
been found very serviceable in the 
promotion and extension of trade, and 
in the improvement of some of our 
manufactures. All these important 
ends may still be promoted by them, 
if they are made sufficiently accessible 
to the whole population of a district, 
without improper partiality and invi- 
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dious distinctions; and if, in the ad- 
ministration of their trusts, they are 
held amenable to superior jurisdic- 
tions, and compelled to give to their 
transactions due publicity. 

Tuos, FisHEer. 


CoNSTITUTIONS AND ORDINANCES OP 
THE GILDE. 


In Dei no’i’e, Amen. Here bygynneth the 
Constitucyons and ordinauncys for the 
good gou’naunce and rewle of the Gilde 
of the Holy Cros, owre Lady, and Seynt 
John the Baptist, of Stratford vppon 
Auene, made and ordeynyd the Monday 
next after the fest of the translac’on 
of Seynt Thomas the Martir, the yere 
reyne of Kynge Harry the Sixte after 
the Conquest the xxj", to be vsed and 
had from this day forewardis. 


In the furst, for the rewle and the 
good gou’naunce of all the prystis of the 
seyde Gilde, that is to sey, that the dy- 
vyne s’uyce and all devocions and 
prayeris ordeynyd and grauntyd by the 
maystoris of the Gilde, Aldirme’ and 
p’ketors here to foryn byn observyd and 
kept by the prustys of the seyd Gilde, 
and by eury of them, 

As to the furst masse, that to be by- 
gonne at vj of the clok in the morow, or 
sone vppon. 

The secund masse to be bygonne at vij 
of the clok, and so forth, at viij of the 
clok the thrydde masse to be bygynne, 
and at ix of the clok the iiijth masse to 
be bygynne, so that hit be don’ by x of 
the clok. . 

Also yef the Maystirs, Aldirmen, and 
p’k’atoris [procurators or proctors], or 
eny worthy brothir of the Gilde, have 
nede to haue a masse er the owre of vj 
of the clok, that thenne one of the 
prystys be redy to sey a masse by re- 
sonabull warny’ge to fore. 

Also the same prystys as hit is a fore 
ordeynyd (as wel by the Kynge as by 
Byschoppis, that buth patronys and 
fownders of the seyd Gilde), they schull 
ety’n and drynke to gedir in on hows, 
w' inne the seyd Gilde, but yef eny law- 
full cawse let hit, and also lygge in ther 
chamborys wt inne nyghtly, that buth 
asynyd for hem, and eu’y ny3t in wyntir, 
to be wyth inne at vij of the clok, and in’ 
somer at viij of the clok, and as for thore 
mete dy3tynge, and thor ordynans of ther, 
melys wt inne them (the maystir schall 
ordeyne a cook to dy3te hit, and serue 
them ther of,) they fyndynge the cook 
mete and drynke and cloth, and the 
maystirs to pay him his huyre. 

Also the same prystis schull come the 
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fowre pryncipall festis to the parissch 
churche, and be there at p’cession in thor 
copys and goon in to the quere in thor 
surplyss, and do dyvyne s’uyce as they 
owyn to do, and there abyde til masse be 
don’, savynge that on’ pryste that abydyth 
at home to do dyvyne s’uyce to the pore 
pepull and impotent. 

Also the same prystes, whenne eny 
brothir or sustir is ded, in the day of hys 
buryenge they schull gon’ wt the prystis 
of the collage togedir in ther sirplice, to 
brynge the coors to churche, and there 
abyde till masse, and buryenge be don wt 
all the dylygens and obseruaunce that 
they can do. 

Also the seyd prystis schulnot goon 
to no wakys, nor in to the contrey, to 
sey no masse, ne in no’ othir wyse w' 
outyn’ leve of the Maystirs and sume of 
the Aldirme’. 

Also yef eny voyse or disclaimder be 
on’ eny of the seyd prystys of mysdraw3* 
more in to eny suspecius place then in 
to an’ other, that vppon warny’ge by the 
Maystirs that he leve hitt, or ellis to 
voyde his seruyce. 

Also whenne eny pore man or womman 
is ded in’ the almys rewe, the seyd prysts 
to be redy to brynge the coors to churche, 
and there to abyde till hit be buryed. 

Ovyr more, As for the good gou’- 
naunce and rewle as of the maystirs of 
the seyd Gilde, ffurst as for ther elec’con, 
that it be don after the forme and espe- 
ciall grawnte of the Kyngys p’genytours, 
and the confirmac’on of the Kynge that 
now is, as wythinne hem pleuorlych hit 
is conteynyd, and so forth, of p’kators 
yerelych to be had, and Aldyrmen, as hit 
is in the same conteynyd. 

And the chaunge of the Maysters, Al- 
dirmen, and p’kators yerelych to be had, 
as hit is conteynyd in the same chartorys, 
but yef hit seme or be more p’fitabull to 
kepe stille the same by avyse and asent 
of the most worthy brethoryn’ lordys, 
knyghtys, and squyers, yef they wolen be 
p’sent, and so of the p’kators and alder- 
men.’ 

Also hit is ordeynyd that the Mayster 
schall reseyue no brethoryn, nor susteryn 
out of the p’sens of the Aldermen or 
tweyne of hem at the lest, and the clerke 
to enter hit, and that the ly3t seluyr be 
not p’donyd nor relesid in no gyse; and 
that he take suffisaunt sewerte for the 
paymentis, and that to be payd w' inne 
the yere, vppon’ peyne to be dettur ther 
of hym selfe. 

Also hit is ordeyned that the p’kators 
schull reseyue the ly3t silver, and ther of 
make dewe and trewe accounte, and make 
the expence there as hit is nedefull. 

Also the p’kators schull reseyvyn all 
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the rentis longynge to the same Gilde, 
and ther w' pay the prystis ther selarie at 
the termys, as hit longyth to them, the 
mayst’ delyu’nge him a rentall. 

Also the seyd p’kators schall haue the 
gou’naunce and charge of the rep’ac’on 
of all the teneme’t3 that longyn to the 
same gilde by ou’sy3t of the mayster and 
alle the Aldirmen eu’y yere twyes, to the 
whiche they schull be sworyn in especyall 
to be don’; and yef the rentis wolnot suf- 
fise to pay the prystis, and make the re- 
pa’con, the maystir schall of his othir 
p’quysitis delyu’ to the same p’kato’rs 
money suffisaunt to the satisfaccon’ of the 
rep’acon’. 

Also the p’kators schull make the pur- 
vyaunce for the festis and dyners that 
schull be had and made for the p’fyte of 
this place by avyse, supportacon’ and 
helpe of the maystirs for the tyme, and 
all the Aldermen, and to the costis ther of 
there as nessessary is the maystirs (yef 
the p’kators have not wher of) schall 
delyu’ hym of the perquysytis of the 
place. 

Also the maystir schall make at eu’y 
quarter of the yere a day of councell, hav- 
ynge there all his Aldirme’ and othir 
worthy brethoryn, yef ther be cause of 
nede there for to comyn of all maters 
that byn at that time nessessary for the 
place, and that all the Aldirmen by re- 
sonabull warnynge, and evene be there 
redy Jchone of hem, vppon peyne to pay 
to the seyd Gilde eu’y of hem that maketh 
defaute, xld.; but yef he haue a reson- 
abull cause of excuse, and that to be 
areysid w‘ out eny grace. 

Also the Maystir schall eu’y yere or- 
deyn cloth for hodynge, but yef ther be a 
cause notabull that my3t turne the place 
to gret harme, and for his hodynge he to 
make purviaunce by tyme to the most 
p’fyte of the place; and that, by the avice 
of alle his Aldirmen’, and that he charge 
not the place wt no charge, and no thynge 
do that may be hurt to the place without 
avice and sent of all his Aldirmen. 

And also hit is ordeynyd that the p’ka- 
tors schull warne all brethoryn and sus- 
toryn that the day of the feast to foryn 
the tyme of the hy3e masse, they by’n at 
the maystorys hows, and fechyn hym to 
churche, the prystis of the Gilde metynge 
hym at the cros at the chapell dore, wt 
hor cros and baner, and in ther surplic’ 
and copis, yef the wedir wol schape. 

Also that ther be an Inuentory made of 
alle the godys of howsold that longyth to 
the place of the seyd Gilde, and thenne 
by endenture delyuy’d to the p’kators of 
this yere, and so from yere in to yere, 
and from p’kator to p’kator, and the 
same Inuentory to be leyde in the tre- 
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sorye for record, yef eny be lost to charge 
the p’kators ther wyth, in whos tyme hit 
is lost, and that hit be delyu’yd a day 
othir too to foryn’ the day of acountys. 

Also hit is ordeynyd that no brothir 
be chosyn Aldirman, but yef he be p’ka- 
tor to foryn, and that no brother nor 
suster haue no seruice of mete to ther 
howsys on the feest day wyth out forth, 
but yef he be so seeke that he may not 
com at the halle. 

Also hit is avisid and ordeynyd that 
eu’y brothir and sustir that schall be re- 
seyvid in to this frat’nyte be sworyn in 
the forme that sewyth. 

Ffurst, he schall be sworyn’ that he 
schall trewly pay his fyn’, and that wyth 
inne the yere or yeres agrede, and his 
ly3t seluer; secundarilych, he schall be 
sworyn that he schall be good and trewe 
to this place, and trewlych the p’fite ther- 
of by his power abette and storyn’ to the 
p’fite therof, and also yef eny debate 
falle by twene hym and eny of his bre- 
thoryn’ of the seyd Gilde, he schall come 
to the Maystir, and complayne hym of 
his greuaunce, so that the Maystir may 
make ende by twene hym and his au’sary. 
And that he schall sewe no’ of his bre- 
thoryn in’ no court wt out leve of the 
Maystir and the Aldirmen’, uppon peyne 
to pay to the seyd Gilde, xxs. ; and that 
trewly to be payd, or ellis to voyde his 
brothirhode. 


Following the above, is a note of 
reference to the charter for the con- 
duct of the election and the distribu- 
tion of alms, and then in a more mo- 
dern hand the following, from which 
it appears that the evils of favouritism 
and undue partiality are not altoge- 
ther of modern date; but that they 
had grown up in this ancient frater- 
nity before the Reformation, and that 
means were then devised for the re- 
dress of them. 


And for as moche as grete inconve- 
nans and hurt hathe g°wen to this yeld 
by pryvate affeccon and grawnte of the 
Master, and parte of his brethren, and 
nott doon. by the goode mynde, wyll, and 
assent of the said Master and all his Al- 
dremen, accordyng as hit is of old tyme 
ordeynyd. 

Therfore for reformacon therof, and 
for the com’on wele of the Gild afors*, 
hit is fully condesfe’did, concluded and 
agreyd to be establisshed, and formerly 
kept from hens forth, by John bright- 
well, then master of the yeld, to wete, 
the xxj day in May, in the yere of our 
lord god m¢v°, and by Ric bentley, Ric 
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bogy, John bedyll, Thom’s handys, 
Thom’s Myghell, John Samwell, Will’m 
bogy, and Edmond barker, then alder- 
men of the same yeld. 

That no maner of g’unte nor lese of 
land nor tene’t, by endent’, nor takyng 
in of any preest, scolmaster or other, or 
any such cause chargeable to the place, 
be doon or graunted wtoute the full as- 
sent, councell, and agreeme’t of the seid 
Master, and all the Aldermen that now 
beth, and also for all such as hereafter 
shalle for the tyme beyng, in payne of vii. 
to be leveyd vppon him and his goodes, 
wtoute pardon, to wete, the money of 
all such forfeit or books to goo to com’on 
boxe of the seid gild. 

And the same day and tyme hit was 
agreyd bi the seid master and aldremen, 
that the p’vate g’unte of md° a yere 
gevyn ovte to S* harry barnes, preest, 
under the seale of the yeld, in tyme of 
Will’m Jeffs, master, shalbe revoked and 
called in a geyn, for asmoche as h‘ was 
not doon by comen asse’t of all the Al- 
dremen then beyng, and her vppon the 
seid S’r harry is warned ovt of the seid 
yeld ayenst Myghelm’s next; and then 
he to entyr in to the rome of the scole- 
master here takyng his old selary of x/. 
by yere, yeif he doo his dewtee in tech- 
yng; and the scolemaster that nowe is 
to be warned at Mydsom’ next, to avoide 
his s’rvice at Myghelm’s. 


The extracts from the Gilde Ledger 
will appear in a future Number. 








Mr. URBan, Oxford, Jan. 13. 


IT must be very important for your 
readers to know that Mr. Kemble is 
a Whig; or why does he boast of 
his Whiggish views in your Number 
for December? Surely the eyotism he 
has shown in that letter, and all his 
productions, cannot always charac- 
terize the Whigs ? 

Mr. Kemble makes a great parade 
of the ‘‘strengthening and purifying 
effect which the reading of Beowulf 
has upon his heart.’”? Does he show 
the purity of his heart by reversing 
the wholesome adage of ‘‘ de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum?’’ Had he known the 
late J. J. Conybeare, Professor of 
Poetry and Anglo-Saxon, Mr. Kemble 
must have acknowledged that he was 
a scholar, gentleman, and Christian. 
To say he was perfect, would be too 
much ; but his scholarship is register- 
ed among the honourably distinguish- 
ed in the archives of this University. 
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And again, in his letter in Dec. p. 601 
—605, supposing that all Kemble’s 
remarks upon the version of J. J. 
Conybeare were correct, which they 
are not, what do they prove, only 
what our lamented friend would have 
readily acknowledged, that in some 
points he failed. The same may be 
said of Mr. Turner, Cardale, Dr. In- 
gram, &c. When John M. Kemble 
has written half what these gentlemen 
have published, he will see enough of 
his own real errors to make him lenient 
towards the oversights of others. 

Why does he criticise the dead, 
when there are so many living Anglo- 
Saxon scholars able to defend them- 
selves? ls it because he knows they 
can no longer do so? 

| Why does he call upon me so 
loudly, to show that he has com- 
mitted errors ix H1s translations ? Is it 
because he knows I can scarcely find 
a single sentence of his, John M. 
Kemble not having yet published any 
translation of his long promised Beo- 
wulf, or of any other author? All I 
promised to prove, I have proved, and 
by K.’s own confession—that he began 
a work, the punctuation and even the 
accentuation of which he did not un- 
derstand, until he had proceeded far 
in the printing of it. 

Mr. Kemble boldly accuses the Ox- 
ford Professors, and all other Anglo- 
Saxon scholars, of the ‘‘ most incom- 
petent ignorance.” He, however, ex- 
cepts the late Mr. Price, and adds, 
“And why? Because Price’s know- 
ledge was gained in the same school 
as THorPe’s and my own.” (Note to 
Gent. Mag. 1834, p. 602.) Modest 
John Kemble! So all are ‘‘ ignorant’”’ 
and worthy of ‘‘ contempt,” who have 
not studied with him or in his school; 
even Sharon Turner, Cardale, &c. 

[hear the Pitt Press has undertaken 
an edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels, prepared by Messrs. Kemble and 
Thorpe, and loaded with innumerable 
accents not found in the MSS. Can 
this be true? 

Yours, &c. T. W. 


Mr. Ursan, 
THE following brief extracts were 
copied by me from a manuscript writ- 
ten between the years 1670 and 168), 
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by a reverend gentleman of the esta- 
blished Church, then holding two 
livings in the See of Connor. These 
notices exhibit the prices of clothing, 
wages, and almost every article of life 
at that period ; and the old gentleman 
probably kept a good table, as the 
Earl of Antrim appears to have been 
several times his guest; on those oc- 
casions his extra expences are parti- 
cularly mentioned. S. M.S. 


‘1672. Bought from William Gregg 
all my hay, at 12d. the turse.—A pair of 
shoes to my brother John, 2s. 6d.—Paid 
for 20lb. sault butter, and 23lb. of 
cheese, 4s. 11d.—Nov. 19, hired Edmond 
M‘Garrel for half a year ; his wages 10s., 
a pair of shoes, and a pair of stockings; 
and gave him 6d. for a pair of stockings, 
and ls. 2d. to buy a shirt. 

** 1673. To James Linton, servant, to 
buy a hat, 1s. 4d. — Paid for a boll of 
inkle, 8d.—For a boll of corn, 6s—To 
Andrew M‘Bride, for making 12 half bar- 
rels, at 4d. per pair. 

‘1674. Bought 3 bolls of barley, 17 
pecks to the boll, at 16s. per boll.—For 
a pottle of sack, 4s. 8d.; for half a pound 
of tobacco,-5d.—Paid for a leg of mut- 
ton, 7d.—For a quart of brandie, 2s. 1d. 
—For 22 ribbs of oak timber, 3s. 8d.— 
Spent at a rowet, 1s.—For a pair of stock- 
ings, 9d.—For 4 schore barrals lyme, 
21. 6s. 2d.—Paid for 2 hatts, 3s.—For a 
salmont, 1s. 3d.—An ell of holland, 3s. 
—For 3 bolls mault, 3/.—For 4 pottles 
claret, and 2 pottles brandie, 16s.—Aug. 
19, for a 100 herring, 1s. 10d.—To Mary 
Gilyen for a fatt beef, 1/.—To serve a 
pross against John Taggart, 6s. 6d.—For 
a yard of caligo lain, 2s. 6d.—For two 
hens, 9d.—For 10 foot and a half of 
glass, 6s. 9d4.—To Alexander Miller, 
mason, for 5 days work, ls. 8d.—For 4 
days work for thatching, and peving, 2s. 
—To Pat. M‘Aravie for 2 days work, 4d. 
—wNov. 9, sold 2 casks of butter at Cole- 
raine, the one 4 schore, and the other 3 
schore 15Ib. at 30s. the 100.—To plough- 
ing 54 acres of land, 16s. 6d. 

** 1675. A side of lamb, ls. 0§d.—For 
3 yards droggat, 54d.—To John Steven, 
taylor, for making a riding coat, 63d.— 
To David Siloman, shoemaker, for 9 days 
work, 3s.—For 7 yards and a halfe tewl- 
ing, 9s. 8d.—For 3 firkins, 1s. 3d.—For 
a pair of gloves, 34d.—For a black hood 
to my wife, 3s. 6d.—To releive the cap- 
tives of Algiers, 10s.—Sept. 6, when my 
lord of Antrim lay with me on his way to 
Ballinmenock, for wine, bread, beefe, and 


.other things, 8s. 8d.—More for 14 pottles 


of beere, and a quart of brandie, 5s. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—-— 


The Autobiography of a Dissenting 
Minister. 12mo. 


THIS little work has interested us 
much. We were not altogether un- 
acquainted with the terms in which 
the Dissenting Clergy stand with their 
congregation ; but we never had the 
details so minutely and forcibly 
brought before us, as in the present 
volume, which is written in good 
taste and good feeling, ‘ nothing ex- 
tenuating, and setting down nought 
in malice.’ But the picture it pre- 
sents of the vulgar and low assump- 
tion, the hypocritical pretences, the 
mean and prying curiosity, and the 
wretched and debased religious prin- 
ciples of the Dissenting congregations, 
together with the dependent and ab- 
ject situation of the Clergy, we have 
no hesitation in saying, is utterly dis- 
graceful to the Dissenters. Strong as 
this representation is, it cannot be ac- 
cused of being the work of an enemy ; 
it cannot be met with the reply that 
it is founded in ignorance of facts, or 
that it is the offspring of Fraterna 
Odia,—of the dislike that Churchmen 
would feel to those that first urged a 
‘bellum plusquam civile’ against the 
parent Church ; but it is a statement of 
their own, the declaration of a minis- 
ter bred in their Church; it is the 
avowal of a familiar friend; it is 
the honest witness of one who suffer- 
ed under the evils he so forcibly de- 
scribes. The tyranny that the Dis- 
senters exercise over their pastors,— 
brutal, vulgar, mischievous, and un- 
Christian, —is disclosed in this book 
in a manner the most forcible and con- 
vincing; and we sincerely hope that 
it will reach their hearts and con- 
sciences, and revealing to them the 
error, the injustice, and cruelty of 
their conduct, rebuke them with a 
voice which cannot be controled. — 
In the Preface, the author bears this 
testimony to the Established Church : 

“* He is perfectly assured that Dissent, 
bad enough as it is, would be yet worse, 
were it not for the existence and opera- 
tion of the Established Church ; and, so 
far as religious liberty is concerned, there 

Gent. Mae. Vot. III. 


is more of that under the rule and ascend- 
ancy of the Protestant Establishment, 
than there would be under the domina- 
tion of any one sect of Dissenters. Were 
the Establishment to be destroyed, there 
would presently be a struggle among the 
sects for dominion and power ; and secu- 
lar enough as Dissent already is, it would 
become greatly more so, if the vast fabric 
of the Church were demolished.’’ 


The point most forcibly urged in 
this work, is the disposition of the 
Dissenters to grow weary of their 
ministers ; their habit of dismissing 
them without providing for them a 
future maintenance, and putting in 
their stead new and showy orators. 
The author mentions one congrega- 
tion, who in his memory had thrice 
dismissed their pastors, ‘ for very 
weariness,’ after a tried and approved 
ministry of several years. He shows 
the utter cruelty of it, in the case of 
a very worthy person, so situated, be- 
ing unable to find another chapel that 
would receive him, though he was a 
worthy and experienced minister, and 
almost reduced to parish aid; and, 
lastly, he notices the late case of Mr. 
Fox of Finsbury Chapel, and he prints 
the letter which Mr. Fox addressed to 
his congregation on the subject. His 
own autobiography also enters into 
some very curious details of the im- 
perfect and most superficial education 
of the Dissenting Clergy.— Had a 
Churchman openly declared, that not 
only the candidates for orders, but 
the examining masters among the 
Dissenters, could not even construe 
an ode of Horace without Smart’s 
translation; and did not even 
know the metres in which they 
were written; he would have been 
dubbed a slanderer, or at best as 
writing in ignorance of his subject: 
but here we have the open avowal of 
one who himself acted in all the scenes 
he describes, and his testimony cannot 
be overthrown. 


‘¢ Having (p. 17) got through the con- 
struing (i.e. the first ode of Horace) 
with so much eclat, I was emboldened, 
when the examiner said, ‘ Pray, Sir, did 
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you at your school learn the metres?’ 
and fearlessly replied, ‘Mr. —— did 
not think metres of much use.’ At this 
reply of mine, I thought at the time, and 
have had greater reason to think so since, 
my examiner felt somewhat relieved, and 
he replied with great alacrity, ‘1 am quite 
of his opinion ; and, I believe, at the col- 
lege where you are going, the same opi- 
nion is entertained. Some pedantic in- 
dividuals have occasionally endeavoured 
to introduce into our seminaries of learn- 
ing, an attention to these trifles, but good 
sound sense has got the better of these 
pedants. Indeed, Sir, what can we know 
of the Latin quantity ?’”” 


When he went to the College, he 
says, 


‘¢ We read Sophocles, we read Plato, 
we read Longinus, we read Aristotle ; 
but we knew no more of these authors 
after we read them, than we did before ; 
for we merely made an attempt to con- 
strue the text by the help of the Latin 
version at the bottom of the page. I 
found Smart’s Horace, and Davidson’s Vir- 
gil, quite as great favourites at this seat 
of learning, as they had been at the clas- 
sical and commercial seminary. Prosody 
also was by no means popular at this in- 
stitution. The Greek metres were never 
once named. I have since ascertained, 
what I then suspected, that the managers 
of this institution, by way of economizing 
their resources, hired the cheapest clas- 
sical tutors they could get ; for they knew 
that there was an English translation of 
every Latin author, and a Latin version 
of every Greek book, and they took it 
for granted, that some way or other the 
English of both might be acquired.” 


The great object of the preceptors 
appears to be to teach the youths the 
habit or knack of extemporaneous 
preaching. 


‘¢T remember,”’ says the author, ‘‘ even 
now, with a painful and mortifying dis- 
tinctness, several scenes in which devo- 
tion has been turned into diversion. 
Frequently would some trifling novice, 
forgetting what he had learnt by heart, 
abruptly pause in the midst of his prayer, 
painfully exerting his recollection, to 
gather up the broken thread ; and fre- 
quently would some inexperienced youth, 
trusting to his power of extemporizing, 
fluently commence with a bold and steady 
effusion of devotional common - places; 
then suddenly would he become confused, 
forgetting what he had said, and perhaps 
repeating it, or becoming more bewilder- 
ed, would ramble into all manner of in- 
coherences, and talk such nonsense as 
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no waking man would think of under 
other circumstances. I well remember 
the difficulty with which many suppress- 
ed the actual explosion of loud laughter, 
while almost every side was shaking.”’ 


It may perhaps be quite unneces- 
sary to inform our readers, of the po- 
litical sentiments of these young Je- 
romes and Chrysostoms; but they 
varied into every shade and gradation 
of opinion, from the whig down to the 
conceited and roaring democrat. Their 
deified heroes were Tom Paine and 
Dr. Price, and Charles Fox, and 
Horne Tooke, and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. ‘‘ The only matter,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘in which the Dissenters are 
at all excessive, is in radicalism. They 
are really outrageous in what they 
are pleased to call a love of liberty. I 
speak not of all, but of a very great 
part.” Of the violent demands which 
the Dissenters are making to be ad- 
mitted into the Universities, our au- 
thor (and their brother) asserts that it 
arises from two causes. One, the 
consciousness that their own minis- 
ters, though not absolutely ignorant, 
are very superficial, and very shallow 
in their general arguments; and the 
other feeling is, that they are marked, 
and so far degraded, by the exclusion 
from academical honours. 


‘¢ Yet I must say, that if they were ad- 
mitted to the honours, and excluded from 
the profits of the Universities, they would 
feel the degradation much more, and 
would make a much louder cry about 
grievances. If I may be permitted to 
use a somewhat ludicrous comparison, I 
would say that the Dissenters being bare- 
footed, are crying for shoes, which shoes, 
when they get them, will pinch their feet, 
and then they will cry more loudly and 
importunately than ever,—not to get rid 
of the shoes, but to have them cut, 
stretched, and distorted for their own 
use and accommodation; and then the 
shoés will be spoilt.”’ 


The unripe hopes, and early vanity 
of the author, when he first entered 
the pulpit, are whimsically told: and 
his disappointments when, thinking 
himself on the pinnacle of fame, he 
found himself seated at the bottom. 
He had great hopes of a certain chapel, 
having preached, and drank tea, and 
gossiped, and talked and flattered, and 
done all that was expected of a candi- 
date; when he was told that he was 
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objected to, as Mrs. who sub- 
ecribed ten guineas a-year, and whose 
word was a law, said he was too 
talkative, and her daughter said he 
was a great gawky. The attention 
and visits that are expected from mi- 
nisters are told to the life (vide p. 8, 
9, and 19). The criticisms of the 
grocer’s eldest daughter, the deaf old 
lady on the right of the pulpit, who 
complained that he whispered ; and 
the nervous young lady on the left, 
who declared that he roared ; the old 
gentleman who said he spoke too fast, 
and the young gentleman who thought 
his utterance too slow; the school- 
master who said he detected him in 
the improper use of the aspirate ; 
those who complained he was too 
metaphysical, and those who asserted 
he was not sufficiently scriptural ; 
some who said he was too florid, and 
some who thought him tame and bald: 
some who found out that he read Wal- 
ter Scott, and others, that he mixed 
gin-and-water after supper. All these 
were among the agremens of the voca- 
tion he had assumed in the town of 
K . This said town, like most 
others, was infested with gossip. 


Against this, the zeal of our young 
minister showed itself in the shape of 
a sermon; but woe to his mistaken 


motives! A thousand porcupines ap- 
peared in every street, every mouth 
darted quills at him. Even his fa- 
vourite young lady, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the grocer, reddened with indig- 
nation when she saw him, and re- 
buked him for deserting the sublime 
truths of the Gospel for heathen mo- 
rality of the poorest and most meagre 
kind. ‘ Beside,’ said she, ‘how could 
you think of preaching against a fault 
of which you must know some of the 
congregation are guilty ?” 


‘* It was my business (says the author), 
and it was no sinecure, to cultivate the 
good will of all those people whom I 
have described, and a great many more 
whom I have not described, in order to 
secure myself the reversion of a situation 
worth about 130/. per annum, and this 
salary was only to be enjoyed as long as I 
should give general satisfaction ; for 
though a dissenting minister, when once 
elected by a congregation, cannot be by 
them legally dismissed, yet it is in the 
power of any of the individuals of the 
congregation to withdraw themselves and 
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their subscriptions, and 80 to starve a 
minister out, as the phrase is. There- 
fore a dissenting minister had need be a 
very discreet man to keep his place and 
its full emoluments, which by the way are 
not full at all. But when the influential 
and ruling part of the congregation is 
hostile to a minister, there are other ways 
of annoyance and means of getting rid 
of him. I once knew an instance of the 
trustees of a chapel actually taking the 
roof off the building, so that if the minis- 
ter persisted in using the pulpit, he was 
exposed to the weather, whatever it might 
be. But things seldom come to this ex- 
tremity, because the minister has sagacity 
enough to know, that if he were to show 
himself very contumacious in one place, 
he would find it no easy matter to obtain 
another; therefore, when his congregation 
beyins to grow weary of his discourses 
because they want novelty, and impatient 
of his admonitions, because they imply a 
want of spiritual perfection on their part, 
then he generally takes the hint of the 
withdrawal of their subscriptions, and 
looks out for some other situation ; but if 
he be past the middle of life, and not of a 
popular address, he must patiently endure 
his situation, taking from year to year a 
decreased and still decreasing salary, and 
live in his latter days under the reproach 
of having preached his congregation away. 
This preaching the congregation away, is 
a common phrase among dissenters: and 
implies that people go to a place of worship 
more for the amusement of preaching than 
for the solemnity of prayer. Some of my 
readers may imagine what then becomes 
of these poor old ministers, who have out- 
lived their popularity and the attractive- 
ness of their younger days. They do not 
indeed have recourse to the parish, but I 
Sear that some of them suffer great priva- 
tions.”’ 

This is a blot upon their spiritual 
scutcheons, that the dissenters would 
do well speedily and substantially to 
remove. They may indulge in recapi- 
tulating the abuses of the Established 
Church ; but we know none singly, or 
combined, that amount to anything 
like a church suffering their aged mi- 
nisters, who have devoted their abi- 
lities, their time, and the best energies 
of their life to them, to pine away in 
penury and disgrace. We know from 
whose lips they would have had a re- 
buke more severe than ‘‘ Woe to you 
Pharisees, hypocrites !”” The author 
mentions a minister in the town in 
which he was, who, when new, was 
eminently popular. He was regarded 
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as a very Solomon for wisdom, and 
Demosthenes for eloquence. But alas! 
hot love is soonest cold. For the first 
five years he was a god to them; for 
the next fifteen, a mortal; and for 
the last five, a devil; yet he was no 
further altered from what he was 
twenty-five years before, than every 
man must be by the lapse of so 
many years; and whatever alteration 
had taken place, was for the better ; 
for his understanding was strength- 
ened, and his knowledge increased; 
but he was no longer a novelty; his 
discourses had ceased to be stimu- 
lating ; he could no longer amuse his 
flock with the dramaticism of devo- 
tion. * * * * * * 
They began to find fault with him, to 
send him anonymous letters, to ac- 
cuse him of want of orthodoxy: ina 
word they were tired of him, though 
he had been their own voluntary and 
cheerfulchoice. They brought acharge 
of Sabbath-breaking against him, be- 
cause he was seen to put a letter in 
the post on Sunday evening. Some 
went so far as to say, he had been 
known to read a newspaper on a Sun- 
day; his conduct was watched, and 
commented on in its minutest move- 
ments. All kinds of idle tales were 
circulated against him, and various 
means endeavoured to bring an es- 
timable man into contempt. The li- 
berality towards their ministers, and 
the gentlemanlike way in which they 
treat them, may be seen by the orders 
which the author received, when taking 
a circuit to collect subscriptions for a 
chapel. 


‘« An intimation was given to me that 
I must travel as economically as I could. 
I was never to travel inside the stage 
coach; and whenever I could, I was to 
walk from town to town, sending my 
luggage by a carrier. I was to avoid 
inns, and to refuse no invitations to din- 
ner, tea, or supper, when they came in 
my way; and if I was at any time under 
an absolute necessity of being at an inn, 
I was to contrive to make supper serve 
Sor dinner, together with divers econo- 
mical suggestions. After an absence of 
six weeks, I returned, having collected 
74l. 6s. from which I had deducted only 
Gl. 6s. for my expenses. I expected to 
receive great applause for my economy, 
instead of which I was blamed for not 
keeping a more exact account of the man- 
ner in which [ had spent the money.” 


We must pass over a great deal of 
interesting matter, all tending to the 
same melancholy proofs of the slavish 
dependence of the minister, and the 
tyrannical and capricious demands of 
the congregation. To come to the 
last scene of the tragedy, viz. our au- 
thor’s marriage. Even this he found 
was taking a great liberty indeed. ‘* My 
sin was that I chose a wife for myself, 
without consulting my flock. Itwas by this, 
I say, I gave offence.”? As the author 
found sitting with his bride pleasanter 
than gossiping about the town, fresh 
grievances arose. The congregation 
became jealous of his wife! The dis- 
senters (he did not know this before) 
are disposed to imitate Popery in 
one thing, in forbidding their priests to 
marry. They do not directly attempt 
it, but they throw so many obstacles 
in the way, that many dissenting con- 
gregations might as well expressly forbid 
their priests to marry at all. There is 
no one with whose marriage strangers 
by blood so much interfere, as with 
the dissenting ministers. A dissent- 
ing minister has to choose between 
two evils. First he may marry either 
out of his congregation, or one in his 
congregation not connected with the 
principal people. In either of these 
cases his wife is not very cordially 
received by the principal people. He 
may marry one connected with the 
principal people, and then, as sure as 
fate, he is henpecked by all his wife’s 
relatives ; his house is open to their 
inspection, every dish upon his table 
is criticized by them, and he can 
scarcely drive a nail in the wall to 
hang his hat upon without their per- 
mission. * * * ‘There was also 
another topic of very great moment to 
many of my flock, and that was the 
style of my wife’s dress, and some of 
my best friends of all were so good as 
to tell me all the ugly and ill-natured 
remarks that were made on any parti- 
cular cap, bonnet, gown, hat, shawl, 
ribbon, tippet or pelisse, which my 
wife happened to wear. To this sort 
of thing, however, we became accus- 
tomed, and at last disregardedit.” But 
it was not the intention of this gentle- 
man’s congregation that he should slip 
through their fingers so easily. He 
had been married some few years, and 
was blessed with three children, whom 
he and his wife carefully and pi- 
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ously educated ; but these children 
served for subjects of repeated anony- 
mous letters or annoyance, to which 
dissenting ministers are particularly 
subject, two of which, in their origi- 
nal dress, are preserved and given by 
the author. 


Rev. Sir, 

It is with the most sincerest pane that 
I now take up my penn at this time to 
address you on a matter of infinit momunt. 
I know, Sir, your a man of grate learnin 
and much skollarship, and therfor p’raps 
my feeble penn ought not to presuem to 
approche you without the utmost refe- 
rence. You may believe me when I tell 
you that there is no man whose preachin 
gives me more instruction nor yours ; ne- 
vertheless, most reverend Sir, I must take 
the liberty to say. with all due difference 
to your superier jugement to say, I say, 
that your children is not mannaged with 
all that proprietey which ought to be the 
undoudted distinction of evvery minister 
who prefasses to teach the peeple in the 
way of truth. Miss Angelica was fast 
asleep last Sunday. afternoon almost all 
service time, and snored was to be heered 
all over the meetin, and master Tomey 
plays at marvels in the streets. If so be 
then as how you values the immortle 
soles of your children, why dont you 
bring them up in the nertur and ammu- 
nition of the Lord. So no more at pre- 
sent from your loving frend who shall be 

ANNONIMUS. 


Other letters and various com- 
plaints follow this, and the termina- 
tion of our author's ministry in the 
town, was like that of his brethren. 
A new preacher came, and caught the 
greedy and’ itching ears of the asses, 
male and female, in the town of " 
and the consequence was, that after 
fifteen years’ faithful discharge of his 
office, and when between forty and 
fifty years of age, our author was 
obliged to give way, and he found a 
small congregation of quiet elderly 
people in a small village willing to re- 
ceive him, and who were too old to 
hanker after novelty. 

At p. 215, the author has given Mr. 
Fox’s letter to his congregation in 
August last, by which it appears that 
the same system of improper and un- 
manly interference is pursued by the 
Dissenters in all places and to all their 
ministers. Mr. Fox says, ‘‘ All at once, 
however, I found myself subjected to 
an interference by certain members of 
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the congregation in my domestic con- 
cerns, which, as it originated in igno- 
rance and delusion, could only termi- 
nate in confusion and mischief.” It 
further appears, that these same mem- 
bers insisted on Mr. Fox’s conforming 
his domestic conduct to their regula- 
tions. Selections were made from his 
own letters in his own house; extracts 
were shown detached from the occa- 
sions which called them forth, or the 
answers elicited. The accounts of his 
household expenditure were subject to 
analysis. ‘‘ The evils,” he adds, “ of 
a domestic inquisition gathered round 
me; while the evil was not confined 
to myself, but of the proverbial delicacy 
of female reputation, advantage was 
taken the most unjust and base.”’ Here 
then, out of their own mouths, are the 
would-be righteous judged! What 
reparation they have, or can make to 
Mr. Fox, we know not. We heard 
from the public papers the nature of 
the charge and its falsity ; but this we 
kuow, that this un-Christian disposi- 
tion does remain a foul and oppro- 
bious blot upon the Dissenters. Two 
of their own ministers have publicly 
borne witness against them. 





The Last Days of Pompeii. By the 
Author of Pelham. 3 vols, 


THIS work possesses the same de- 
fects and merits as most of Mr, Bul- 
wer’s other productions. It has a 
vivacity of manner, flow of language, 
variety and luxuriance of description, 
rapidity of incident, and fertility of 
allusion; but as a drawback on this 
excellence, there is throughout a strong 
tendency to over-colour and exagge- 
rate in all pictures, whether of sub- 
limity or pathos, terror or pity. Thereis 
little simplicity, and few natural graces 
in his compositions: with a great 
want of proper reserve in the distri- 
bution of his materials. The language 
is too ornamental and poetic, and par- 
takes of a kind of sentimentalism which, 
however common in the present day, 
is fortunately at present confined to 
writers of a second or third class. It 
is more difficult to say on what models 
or principles he has formed his style, 
which has not the refined elegance of 
a classical, nor the easy gracefulness 
of a pure idiomatic language; nor is 
it possible to say much in favour of 
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the moral tendency of any of the few 
of his writings that have passed under 
our notice—from Falkland to the pre- 
sent work. He certainly is the very 
antipode of our former great novelists, 
Goldsmith and Richardson, and Field- 
ing and Defoe; while a far purer taste, 
as well as richer invention, and more 
faithful imitation, is to be found in 
the charming creations of his female 
rivals, Miss Austin, Miss Edgeworth, 
and Mrs. Ferriar. We think that he has 
been a little spoiled by the fashionable 
vulgar; that he writes too much to 
the present taste, and for the present 
day ; which said taste seems to be as 
defective as it well can be, and bears 
strong marks of the shallow and su- 
perficial education that is spreading 
its sickly offspring over the land. 
There are so many readers of the pre- 
sent day (and we need not say how 
few judicious and superior minds there 
always must be), that a writer can 
find a sufficient temporary sale for a 
work, without its even approving itself 
to the really discerning minority ; and 
though these half-educated pretend- 
ers cannot permanently support an in- 
ferior publication, they can give it that 
immediate currency which will answer 
completely the purpose of many au- 
thors ; as the pit and gallery may give 
a new play a few nights’ run, which 
the superior taste of the better cir- 
cles would receive with contempt. 
Richardson and Fielding wrote in- 
deed for the public; but they got to 
that public through an inner circle of 
well-informed persons, who could es- 
timate their beauties, and who would 
not have spared their defects. Now 
to one man of letters, who reads the 
bulk of modern novels, there are a 
hundred, or a thousand women of no 
letters,* but those which themselves 
write; from Duchess-dowagers to 
ladies’-maids, governesses at Ken- 
sington-gore, dress-makers, and sen- 





* We cannot help (we hope without 
presumption or impropriety) doing our 
present Queen the justice to observe, that 
when graciously admitted to her private 
apartments last summer, we found not a 
single novel on her shelves ; but on the 
table which she had just left, lay a Ger- 
man Treatise (we think historical), Bishop 
Heber’s Hymns, and Blount’s Veracity 
of the Gospels. 


timental and single virgins in town 
and country. This is too. seductive 
a market not to require a constant 
supply; and Mr. Bulwer seems re- 
solved to be behind none of his rivals, 
in the eagerness with which he meets 
the demand. We really say this in 
no feeling of disrespect to him, or in 
disparagement of his acknowledged 
talents. We acknowledge his powers 
as a writer—the copiousness of his 
invention, the brilliancy of his fancy, 
the feeling and depth of passion, which 
united to a highly poetic imagi- 
nation, captivates his readers, and 
carries their enthralled hearts along 
with it. But we think he ought to 
aim at something higher than produc- 
ing clever and fanciful Romances or 
Tales, to be read one season and for- 
gotten another; quod cito mnascitur 
cito perit. He will write something 
next year which will make the ‘‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii” remembered nomore. 

We will not enter into a detail or 
abridgment of the story of this novel; 
but content ourselves with saying, 
that the tale is very simple in its 
outline and plan; that there is no 
artful disposition of incidents, or com- 
plication of plot; that the characters 
are few, and rather strongly contrast- 
ed with each other. Glaucus, a young 
Athenian, an Alcibiades without ambi- 
tion, and a young lady named Ione, 
are the hero and heroine. Apzcides, 
the brother of Ione, a thoughtful and 
conscientious person, is a convert to 
the worship of Isis. Olinthus is a de- 
vout follower of the Nazarene. Ar- 
baces, who is the prominent character, 
an Egyptian priest—a bold bad man 
—a wicked voluptuous libertine and 
hypocrite—a daring deep-designing 
powerful villain. Lastly, Nydia, a 
blind Thessalian girl, selling flowers,and 
going on messages. These are the main 
personages, from whose passions, ac- 
tions, and features, the incidents of 
the tale are derived. The characters 
last described are those whose deli- 
neation is the most skilful, and with 
whom the interest almost entirely 
moves. Arbaces, the wicked licen- 
tious priest, is opposed to that poor 
sensitive, affectionate, love-enthralled, 
and faithful Nydia. Glaucus and Ione 
present us with very little of those 
peculiar and characteristic features, on 
which we gaze with admiration or 
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delight. There is no greatness of 
character to command our respect, no 
winning sweetness and chaste reserve 
to take possession of our love; while 
both in Arbaces and Nydia we think 
the feeling and passion which form 
their characters, and rule their desti- 
nies, is carried beyond all natural 
measure: in the too desperate and 
dangerous wildness of the former, 
breaking out of his otherwise artful 
and sagacious mind; and in the long, 
hopeless, and most intense passion 
of the other (the very mainspring of 
her life), which has been formed and 
fostered in circumstances not likely to 
produce or prolong it; and that ac- 
companied with such dexterity, such 
power of acting, as we conceive to be 
beyond the capability of any person 
in her situation, unless, like the well- 
known Miss M‘Avoy, she could see 
with her fingers. Could Mr. Bulwer 
lay such stress on his ‘ friend’s casual 
observation,”’—that the blind would be 
most safe in the day of the destruc- 
tion of the city,—as to suppose, 
because Nydia had been used to thread 
her way by means of her staff up and 
down Pompeii, that she could retain 
her self-possession amid the horrors of 
that fatal night; or possess her in- 
stinctive tact, while all traces of 
streets and signs, by which alone she 
was guided in her former wanderings, 
were now obliterated? There is this 
defect in the drawing of the charac- 
ters of Glaucus and Ione, that they 
are known to us more by the descrip- 
tions of the author, on whose autho- 
rity we rest, than unfolded in their 
own actions and words. We must 
suppose that Mr. Bulwer knows more 
of them than wedo. Glaucus appears 
to us, who have only bowing acquaint- 
ance with him, as very far from an 
Alcibiades indeed; and there is no- 
thing in Ione to justify her being not 
only as beautiful as Helen— 


‘but of a genius beyond that of 
woman, keen, dazzling, bold. Poetry 
flows from her lips—utter but a truth, 
and however intricate and profound, her 
mind seizes and commands it. Her ima- 
gination and reason are not at war with 
each other, they harmonize and direct her 
course, as the waves and winds direct some 
lofty bark. With this she unites [like an 
old friend, Mrs. Leman Grimston] a dar- 
ing independence of thought. She can 
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stand alone in the world—she can be 
brave as she is gentle,’’ &c. 


Now this is all so exaggerated and 
extreme, that it is impossible for the 
author to support the character which 
he has so rashly sketched, and produce 
examples of her eminence in the 
respective qualities thus lavishly be- 
stowed on her: if he did, her charac- 
ter would be unpleasing and unna- 
tural. The contrasts are so violent, 
that they could not be joined in an 
harmonious portrait; consequently 
lone, though a very good sort of girl, 
turns out not to be so very keen or 
poetical, nor so great a logician as to 
puzzle the Archbishop of Dublin, nor 
any thing else above par. The scene 
which closes the first volume, in which 
Arbaces throws off the loose garments 
of his ill-assumed virtues, and starts 
upthe undisguised villainand impostor, 
though forcibly painted, and showing 
Mr. Bulwer’s dramatic genius, is too 
melo-dramatic for our taste. We could 
not help fancying Wallack Arbaces, 
and Mrs. Honey lone; and we con- 
fess that the earthquake came so just in 
time, and that the column fell so ex- 
actly where it ought to fall, that 
Farley himself could not have imagin- 
ed it better. Seriously, it is drawing 
largely on the supernatural and mar- 
vellous to make an earthquake just 
come at the important moment to 
prevent a crime, and save innocence 
from ruin; and the statue which that 
earthquake overthrows, fall, by a 
happy direction, on the head of the 
guilty alone. But Mr. Bulwer has 
actually gone so far as to repeut this 
miracle at some distance of time, on 
the repetition of the same occasion. 
A second time Arbaces believes he has 
Ione in his power, a second time he 
proceeds to violence, a second earth- 
quake rescues her, and a second co- 
lumn falls onhim! Now we do think 
with the Scotch philosopher, that no 
testimony can reconcile us to miracles 
such as these. The introduction of 
St. Paul (vol. ii. p.82) in a dialogue 
between Glaucus and Ione, is not 
to our judgment sober or discreet, 
and Mr. Bulwer is particularly un- 
fortunate in giving him “ eyes 


bright with unearthly fire,” when 


every lawyer, scribe, and doctor of the 
law, from the Fratres Poloni, to Mr. 
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Hartwell Horne, could have informed 
him that St. Paul was weak of siyht, 
and in the meanness of his bodily 
presence, had this thorn in his side. 
Again, we shall not be accused of 
blaming Mr. Bulwer without cause for 
a constant tendency to exaggeration, 
when he mentions, among other proofs, 
that in a quarrel between Arbaces and 
Olinthus, in seeking a comparison for 
his heroes, he is not content with 
earthborn giants, with Hector and 
Achilles, Turnus, and Aineas, or even 
Mars and Diomed, or the Duke of 
Wellington and Buonaparte—but he 
says— 


“‘ Never, perhaps, since Lucifer and 
the Archangel contended for the body of 
the mighty Lawgiver, was there a more 
striking subject for the painter’s genius.’’ 


Really Mr. Bulwer is so used to soar, 
that he does not know when his. balloon 
is entirely out of sight of ordinary 
mortals. ; ; 

By adopting a tale like this, Mr. 
Bulwer has gained the advantage of 
beautiful and vivid description, pictu- 
resque and striking situations, fine 
and classical allusions, and noble and 
exalted sentiments; of all this he has 
availed himself: his sketches are drawn 
with great freedom of pencil, and 
though he evidently does not possess 
much scholastic knowledge, he has 
managed, by the help of Sir W. Gell’s 
Pompeii and of his Conversations, 
to place a very pretty classical fringe 
on his woven fiction. Yet there are 
disadvantages attending a modern 
fabric raised on ancient customs and 
history. The author can only know 
the superficies of his subject. Anti- 
quity is known to us only through a 
few—alas, how few!—of her broken, 
mutilated, imperfectremains. Weare 
only groping blindly about the porch 
and gate, and cannot get into the 
penetralia, where the Lares are sitting, 
and Vesta presides. Hence allusions 
are of necessity confined to a very 
small circle of well-known customs, 
ordinary topics, and incidents (as 
when Glaucus and Gladius converse, 
it is only about horsesand baths), fami- 
liar passages, and trite pages of history 
andfable. Mr. Bulwer must be aware 
that his characters, after all, if com- 
pared to the native creations of science, 
are but phantasmagoric figures, faintly 

. 8 
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pourtraying the originals. This is 
so evident, that Glaucus and Ione 
might be living now for anything we 
can see; but that we are told they 
ride in a currus instead of a britsckha, 
wear garlands for hats and bonnets, 
eat sows’ paps for roast beef, and have 
a Thessalian slave for a smart Sussex 
lady’s-maid. Accordingly, as matter 
here was wanting, the best parts of 
Mr. Bulwer’s novel are the descriptive, 
and the worst are the familiardelinea- 
tion of manners, the expression of 
sentiments, and the language of life. 
Shakspeare’s plays of Coriolanus, 
and Antony and Cleopatra, might have 
been as splendid works of genius as 
Virgil’s, if Virgil had written dramas 
on those subjects, or perhaps more so; 
but undoubtedly they would have been 
very inferior in their reality and truth. 
Again, we think that it is not good 
policy to attach a fictitious story to 
a real event of very great magnitude, 
where there is a chance of the former 
crushing and overpowering the latter. 
Had we written a story on the last 
days of Pompeii, we should have 
said nothing about the earthquake or 
eruption. A skilful novelist would 
have avoided it altogether; for the 
catastrophe does not spring out of 
the incidents of the story, nor is it 
naturally induced by the agencies of 
the characters employed. On_ the 
other hand, the story falls into, and 
is swallowed up by the catastrophe. 
Principle yields to power, and action 
to force, and the whole concludes like 
a melodrame at Astley’s. Thus freely 
have we spoken, as in duty bound to 
our best, in fulfilling the duties of 
our humble office. We can estimate 
Mr. Bulwer’s talents; we think that 
he lavishes them with a spendthrift’s 
prodigality on unworthy admirers. If 
by a splendid display he can produce 
a strong temporary effect in the saloons 
of fashion, he seems willing to relin- 
quish all care about his permanent re- 
putation. Thus he rapidly dashes off 
novelafter novel. Pompeii has eclipsed 
Eugene Aram, and next season Pompeii 
will be buried beneath a new eruption 
of the literary volcano. We shall 
only add that we wish, out of ordinary 
feelings of delicacy to the greatest 
man of the present age, that he had 
not made public the anecdote (worth- 
less in itself) of Sir Walter Scott at 
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Pompeii, and thus laid bare to vulgar 
gaze the fatuity of the then ruined 
and exhausted mind. And we differ 
from Mr. Bulwer and Mr. W. S. Lan- 
dor, and all his other friends, in sup- 
posing that the citron wood of the 
ancients was the modern mahogany. 
Pliny distinctly mentions its local 
habitation. ‘ Atlas mons peculiari 
proditur silva, de qua diximus. Con- 
fines ei Mauri, quibus plurima arbor 
Citri et Mensarum insania.’ This Citrus 
was the via or Oiiov of the Greeks. 
We do not know whether Mr. Landor, 
who isa scholar, studies Salmasius; but 
the latter says that St. Jerome trans- 
lates ligna Thyia, by Almaghghim, and 
that the Arabs call Albakam, Brasi- 
leum, or Brazil wood. That it was an 
African tree is clear—Afris eruta 
terris, Citrea mensa. Varro calls it 
Libyssa Citrus. Salmasius says—Ci- 
trus arbor magna Africe propria et 
inodora, quam Greci @viov dixerunt. 
He distinguishes this Citrus (used in 
tables and furniture), fromthe Assyrium 
Pomum, or tree bearing the Citron 
fruit, the “Eomépxoy pndov, though 
they grew in the same country. Pliny 
describes it like a cypress in leaves, 
branches, and bark. This cannot be 
the Swietenia of the Western world. 

There are some very clever and 
pleasing, though not very classically- 
designed, poems in these volumes, 
We will give one that pleases us. 


The Hymn of Eros. 


By the cool banks where soft Cephisus 
flows, [waves of air; 

A voice sailed trembling down the 
The leaves blushed brighter in the Teian’s 
rose, [summer lair. 

The doves couched breathless in their 


While from their hands the purple flow- 
rets fell, [the sky ; 

The laughing Hours stood listening in 
From Pan’s green cave to (Egle’s haunted 
cell, [cious sigh. 
Heaved the charmed earth in one deli- 
“Love, sons of earth! I am the Powerof 


ve! 
Eldest of all the Gods, with Chaos born; 
My smile sheds light along the courts 


above, (Morn. 
My kisses wake the eyelids of the 
“Mine arethe stars—there, ever as yegaze, 


Ye meet the deep spell of my haunting 
eyes ; 


Gent. Mac. Vo . III. 
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Mine is the Moon, and, mournful if her 
rays, [lies. 

*Tis that she lingers where her Carian 

‘* The flowers are mine—the blushes of 
the rose, [shade ; 


The violet, charming Zephyr to the 
Mine the quick light that in the May- 
glows, [glade. 

Mine every dream that leafs the lonely 

** Love, sons of Earth! for love is Earth’s 
soft lore, [with mx; 

Look where ye will, Earth overflows 
Learn from the waves that ever kiss the 
shore, [sea. 

And the winds nestling on the heaving 


*¢ All teaches love !’? Thesweet voice, likea 


dream, 
Melted in light ; yet still the airs above, 
the whispering 
stream, [‘‘ Love!” 
And the green forest rustling—murmur 


Descriptive Catalogue of a Cabinet of 
Roman Imperial Large Brass Medals, © 
By Captain William Henry Smyth, 
R.N. K.S.F. F.R.S. F.S.A. §c. &c. 
4to. Privately printed. 


PEDANTRY and prejudice have 
combined to create a distaste for the 
study of medals in this country; but 
both are rapidly disappearing, and we 
trust, ere long, to hear that numisma- 
tology is a subject of ridicule to the 
ignorant and uneducated only. We 
have seen the lip of the scholar curl 
with disdain at the bare mention of 
an ancient coin; but we have had the 
satisfaction to find the sneer give place 
to a blush when his dates, his facts, 
and his arguments, were controverted 
by an appeal to the most palpable 
evidence—the numismatic treasures of 
antiquity. So strongly are we per- 
suaded of the utility of this study, 
that we liken the attempt of him who 
would obtain a knowledge of classical 
antiquities, without commencing with 
these minute objects of ancient art, to 
the hopeless labour of the unfortunate, 
who having neglected his Latin in his 
youth endeavours to acquire it alone by 
means of ‘‘ the Hamiltonian system.” 

All antiquaries are agreed as to 
the importance of medallic studies, 
and yet some of the most eminent 
have strangely neglected them. We 
have noted with pain the errors of 
men renowned for their learning, their 
scholarship, and their laborious re- 
search ; errors attributable solely to 

9 A 
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their neglect of this branch of Archai- 
ology. The erudite and sagacious 
Winckleman, in his “‘ History of An- 
cient Art,” remarks with great self- 
importance that a knowledge of anti- 
quity without a visit to Rome, is 
totally impracticable. It is needless 
to add that Winckleman was not pro- 
perly acquainted with ancient medals, 
and this ignorance was the cause of 
his committing several blunders which 
disfigure his otherwise valuable work. 

It has been asserted that the study 
of medals cannot be prosecuted with- 
out considerable expense to the stu- 
dent. This is not the case: they may 
be procured of dealers at moderate 
prices, and, as the author of the work 
under notice observes, occasional pub- 
lic sales in London place the gleanings 
of all Europe before us. Besides this, 
many works (with accurate plates) exist 
on the subject, and the rich collection 
of the British Museum is open to the 
inspection of every person of character. 

The author of this volume is well 
known to the literary and scientific 
world. Of his ability as a medallist, 
we have here ample proof; and we 
regret that a work so likely to create a 
taste for this elegant study, should 
have been printed for private distribu- 
tion only. 

Smollett has ridiculed the antiquary 
(Pinkerton could have said ‘ Anti- 
quist”’), who, on a corroded farthing, 
discovers the letters NI, and concludes 
that it must be a portion of the legend 
commemorating the victory of Severus 
over Pescennius Niger! We have not 
a few of these “‘ Antiquists” at the 
present day, and they have done the 
science no service. Captain Smyth has 
not spared these idle gentlemen : 


‘“* Considering,’’? says he, ‘‘ the very 
numerous public and private collections 
which exist throughout Europe, and the 
great convenience they afford of ready 
reference, it is only surprising that we 
should meet with any well-educated per- 
son to whom they are entirely unknown. 
Yet extraordinary instances of such igno- 
rance occasionally occur, even where the 
possession of some valuable coins might 
naturally have prompted an inquiry con- 
cerning them. Such want of knowledge 
exposes the possessors of these rarities to 
many mortifications ; it deprives them of 
the pleasure of justly estimating the value 
of what they possess, makes them the 
dupes of such as are interested in deceiv- 
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ing, and occasions severe disappointment 
when they meet with a good judge who is 
honest enough to tell them the truth. I 
was once much amused by seeing a coin 
unrolled from a paper, with great care 
and solemnity, which turned out to be 
nothing morethan a Hadrian worn almost 
smooth. Its owner was highly pleased 
when told that it was undoubtedly ge- 
nuine, but proportionably disappointed 
and incredulous when informed that its 
value might be ‘ about threepence.’ But 
this was nothing to the blunder of a pre- 
tended connoisseur in the south of France, 
who, after showing me a wretched medley 
of worthless things, produced, as the 
most precious article in his whole collec- 
tion, a bronze medal, and added, in a tone 
of exultation—‘ Voila, Monsieur, une mé- 
daille unique ; c’est du grand philosophe 
Zénon !’ It was a small brass of the 
Emperor Zeno. For persons who will 
not take the trouble to be better inform- 
ed, it is a dangerous thing to dabble in 
antiquities ; and the unhappy mistake of 
the French virtuoso reminds me of a 
worthy English gentleman, who was on 
the point of sending home an old brass 
cannon, inscribed with the name of Ha- 
drian, as a proof that gunpowder was 
known to the Romans.’’—p. vi. 


Our author makes the following im- 
portant remarks on the naval history 
of the Romans : 


‘‘' While mentioning that the early 
history of Rome, like that of other coun- 
tries, is enveloped in doubt, fiction, and 
improbability, a sailor may allude to a 
‘ vulgar error,’ which has obtained, though 
the historian who transmitted it, has also 
left its refutation. This is the amusing 
story of the Romans being entirely igno- 
rant of sea affairs, till they got hold ofa 
wrecked galley ; and that then, by a sys- 
tem of ‘ dry-rowing’ they became at once 
a first-rate naval power, and assumed the 
dominion of the seas. Now it is well 
known that some of their earliest money 
bore the prow of a galley on its reverse ; 
that Ancus Martius, the fourth King of 
Rome, assigned certain woods for the ex- 
press purpose of ship-building; that the 
fleet of Antium was captured and moored 
in a reach of the Tiber expressly set apart 
for the construction of shipping, two 
hundred years before the victory of Dui- 
lius ; that a Roman fleet was defeated off 
Tarentum, B.C. 279; and that in a treaty 
made with the Carthaginians, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins, it 
was stipulated that neither the Romans 
nor their allies should sail beyond the 
‘Pulchrum Promontorium.’ Even the 
judicious Polybius, who would make us be- 
lieve that the Republican galleys emerged 
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from obscurity so suddenly, and blazed 
forth a meteor of naval power, has also 
given us transcripts of two other treaties 
of nearly the same tenor and effect with 
the one just quoted. Shipwrights cannot 
be made by mere intuition, nor sailors 
by dry-rowing ; nor would Decius Mus’s 
motion, for the appointment of two Com- 
missioners of the Navy, have been carried 
B.C. 304, had there been neither arsenals, 
ships, nor marine stores.’’—p. ix. 


One of the most interesting medals in 
this series is, we think, the following : 


CLIT. 

Obverse. IMP. CAESAR TRAIANVS 
HADRIANVS AVG. P. M. TR. P. COS. 
Il}. (Imperator Cesar Trajanus Hadria- 
nus, Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, Tri- 
bunitia potestate, Consul tertium.) The 
laurelled head of Hadrian, with a beard ; 
the shoulders covered with a paludamen- 
tum. This rare medal is of yellow brass 
without patina, and in good condition ; it 
was purchased from Mr. M. Young in 1829. 

Reverse. ANN. DCCCLXXIIII NAT. 
VRB. P. CIR. CON. This legend has 
been very variously interpreted, and is 
still left in the perplexity which so fre- 
quently arises from the objectionable 
custom of using abbreviations in writing. 
From the reclining female who holds a 
wheel on her knee, and with her left arm 
embraces three mete, the object of the 
medal is evidently to commemorate games 
in which there were chariot-races. Vail- 
lant therefore reads—Anno 874, natali 
urbis Populo Circenses concessit. But 
Baron Bimart thinks, that, as those games 
were so frequently celebrated, the mone- 
tales could hardly advance that they were 
established by Hadrian. Harduin con- 
jectures that the legend should be read— 
Anno 874 natali urbis primum Circen- 
ses constituta, and that new games were 
instituted in honour of the founding of 
the city. Others dispute whether the 
P means populus, plebeii, publici, or pri- 
mus; and it is not a little singular that 
both in the engraving of the Florence 
medal, and that of Queen Christina, this 
letter has been omitted. The true object 
may be, to record that Hadrian, in cele- 
brating the birth-day of Rome, which 
was usually done by holding the Parilia,* 
added to those simple games the more 
splendid exhibitions of the circus. 


* The Parilia or Palilia, were festivals 
established in honour of Pales, the tute- 
lary goddess of Shepherds ; they were ce- 
lebrated on the 21st of April, when the 
flocks were brought in and purified with 
lustral water and fumigation--a custom still 
existing at Rome, with regard to horses. 
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‘« This very valuable medal is interest- 
ing in other respects. It is the first of 
the large brass series which bears the 
era of the foundation of Rome; and 
though we cannot now discover which of 
the methods of computing that era was 
followed, the date of this third consulate 
of Hadrian is pretty nearly ascertained, 
—a point which cannot be determined 
from any other of the COS. III. The 
female in this device is evidently the 
same with that on CXXVI.” 


Another of Hadrianus deserves at- 
tention : 

CLIII. 

Obverse. IMP. CAESAR TRAI- 
ANVS HADRIANVS AVG. P. M. TR. 
P. COS. III. (Jmperator Cesar Traja- 
nus Hadrianus, dugustus, Pontifex Max- 
imus, Tribunitia Potestate, Consul ter- 
tium). A fine laurelled head of Hadrian, 
with a beard. As this is the first ap- 
pearance of that appendage in the cabinet, 
it may be mentioned that the early Ro- 
mans wore long beards, and had no 
barbers among them for 450 years. One 
Menas brought a shaver from Sicily, 
when smooth chins became the general 
fashion, except, in times of affliction, 
when a ragged beard, neglected hair, 
a slovenly look, and a pale countenance, 
were the usual marks of mourning. The 
medal is in very excellent preservation, 
and covered with dark brown patina ; it 
was found near Algiers, in 1814, and pre- 
sented to me shortly afterwards. 

Reverse. LOCVPLETATORI OR- 
BIS TERRARVM. On the exergum 
S.C. This title is a high compliment to 
the munificence of Hadrian, both at home 


‘and abroad; and as he was the only one 


who received so honourable a designation, 
so was he the only one who truly merited 
it. He is seated on a curule chair upon 
a suggestum. Beside him stands a fe- 
male, symbolical of liberality, who is 
pouring out riches from a cornucopic 
into the vests of two citizens below her."’ 


In taking leave of our author, we 
have to express a hope that further 
consideration will induce him to pre- 
pare an edition of his valuable and 
entertaining work for the benefit of 
the public. 


African Sketches. By the late Thomas 
Pringle. 12mo. 


ONE of the most pleasing and inte- 
resting volumes that has lately passed 
beneath our notice. The poetryis much 
above mediocrity, and sometimes 
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reaches a high degree of excellence ; 
it never is false to nature and truth. 
The description of the author’s loca- 
tion at Glen-Cyndaw, near the moun- 
tain-sources of the Fish River, with his 
compatriots, is written with knowledge 
and candour ; the advantages and dis- 
agreements fairly stated; and the ac- 
count of the climate, scenery, and pro- 
ductions ; — of the lion-hunts, and 
elephant-chases—of the nocturnal vi- 
sits of hyenas and tiger-cats— the 
manners and life of the Hottentots 
and Caffre tribes, diversifies the nar- 
ration in a very agreeable manner. 
It appears that the advantages of the 
settlements in this part of South 
Africa, over those of the Canadas, 
consist in the greater mildness and 
serenity of the climate; and conse- 
quently in the absence of those iron 
and terrific winters which lock up the 
earth and the works of man in their 
icy grasp for so many months in the 
Western World. The great drawback 
is to be found in a very great irre- 
gularity of seasons,—a cessation of 
rain for long periods— and a tendency 
to mildew or blight among theCerealia. 
But after all, if a man is not carried 
off by a baboon, to be tutor to his fa- 
mily in the woods; or impaled on the 
horn of a rhinoceros; if the elephants 
don’t save him the expense of reaping 
his corn; andif theostriches don’t swal- 
low the locks and handles of his doors; 
or if the lions don’t devour his saddles 
as well as his horses—he may manage 
to live very comfortably, and to thrive 
on the increase of his Merino flocks. 

We were so much pleased with two 
little poems by the author’s friend Mr. 
Fairbairn, that we shall extract them 
for the reader’s delight. 


SONNET. 
I found the stream among the hills by night, 
Its source was hidden, and its end unknown; 
But heaven was in its bosom, and the throne 
Which there the Sun fills beautifully bright, 
Here held ‘the lesser and the lovelier light. 
Nor seem’d the excelling Beauty less alone, 
Because the Stars, her hand-maids, round her 
shone, 

And homelier Earth did with the throng unite, 
I thought not of its source nor of its ending, 
?Twas but the mirror of enchanting things 
Where Heaven and Earth their softest graces 

: blending, [springs. 
Bound the new world which from their union 
Thus be my soul Truth’s purified abode, 
Whence, or for what I am, is thine, O God. 
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THE HEART’S CONFESSION. 
Heart-wrung with grief and bitter care, 
Thy wounds unsalv’d, and bleeding still, 
Who pierc’dthee thus, poorheart! declare 
—’Twas my own will. 
Thy will !—what tempter full of guile 
Could turn thee from thy hopes aside, 
And life’s young walk with wrath defile, 
—’Twas my own pride. 
Bad Counsellor! when all around 
Great, fair, and good, conspir’d to move, 
From humble joys what had thee bound, 
—’Twas my self-love. 
Alas! the Charities were near, 
The Duties too, an armed troop, 
To guide, to fortify, to cheer, 
—I could not stoop. 
Faith stretch’d from heaven her golden 


key, 
And Purity, twice-born, before 
The narrow portal, beckon’d thee, 
—I could not soar. 
Wretched, from earth and heaven returned 
Empty, what findest thou within, 
To balance what thy madness spurned 
—Error and sin! 


A Dissertation on the Antiquities of 
the Priory of Great Malvern in Wor- 
cestershire. By the Rev. H. Card, 
D.D. F.A.S. &c. Vicar of Great 
Malvern. 4to, pp. 58.. 

THIS work is quite sui generis ; too 
magnificent for a guide; too discur- 
sive and incomplete for a history ; and 
too destitute of plates to class with 
books on church architecture. It is 
styled by the author “‘ a dissertation 
on the antiquities of the priory,” by 
which last word we find he means the 
present church ; and our best account 
of the book will therefore be to state 
what those antiquities are. Passing a 
hasty sketch of some of the events in 
the history of the monastery, and a 
notice, or more properly speaking a 
bare allusion, to the architecture of 
the church (stating that it is an elegant 
specimen of the latest Pointed style, 
with interior remains of early Norman 
origin,) we therefore proceed to the 
“* antiquities,” which we find to con- 
sist of the stained glass, the coffin and 
epitaph of Prior Walcher, an early 
sepulchral effigy, a monument with 
effigies of Queen Elizabeth’s time, some 
carved seats, the richly ornamented 
glazed tiles, and an ancient bell. In 
Dr. Card’s “ dissertation” on these 
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several subjects, we confess we have not 
discovered any remarks of peculiar 
novelty or acumen; but they princi- 
pally answer the purpose of pegs 
whereon to hang a string of trite quo- 
tations on the most miscellaneous sub- 
jects, from Gibbon, Hallam, the Spec- 
tator, and other authors of equal 
scarcity. 

In briefly recapitulating the anti- 
quities, we shall supply some references 
which Dr. Card has omitted. 

Of the stained glass some of the 
most sumptuous portions were erected 
by Sir Reginald Bray, whose architec- 
tural taste was so eminently displayed 
at Westminster and at Windsor. He 
was a native of the county of Worces- 
ter. His object in the Malvern window 
seems to have been to perpetuate a 
memorial of his friendship with Sir 
John Savage, and Sir Thomas Lovell, 
who were the principal attendants on 
the Queen and Prince Arthur, as he 
was himself on Henry the Seventh. 
These six distinguished personages 
were all represented in a series of 
pieces, each three feet high by two feet 
wide, in the usual kneeling attitude of 
devotion ; having under them the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘ Orate pro bono 
statu nobilissimi et excellentissimiregis 
Henrici septimi et Elizabethe regine 
ac domini Arthuri principis filii eorun- 
dem, nec non predilectissime consortis 
sue, et suorum trium militum.” Dr. 
Card says, ‘‘ Dr. Nash (Hist. of Worc. 
ii. 131) is chargeable with an error in 
an eminent degree when he translates 
militum into esquires ;”’ but was it likely 
he should have committed such a blun- 
der? We find he was translating from 
Dr. Thomas’s Antiquitates Malverne, 
where the two Knights are each styled 
«* Arm.” and therefore the error (as it 
certainly is) must be ascribed to that 
author. As the “ consort”’ of Prince 
Arthur is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion (though her figure was not in- 
serted), the glass was probably erected 
about 1501, when the Prince was mar- 
ried: he died in 1502. 

The two remaining figures, Prince 
Arthur and Sir Reginald Bray, are 
engraved in Strutt’s ‘‘ Manners, Cus- 
toms,” &c. pl. Ix.; and more accu- 
rately in two folio plates of Carter’s 
** Ancient Sculpture and Painting.” 
We need only add on this subject that 
there is a complete account of the 
painted glass, before its reduction and 
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re-arrangement, in Nash’s History of 
Worcestershire. 

The ancient effigy of a warrior is 
singular from his long-handled iron 
hammer and small circular target; his 
clothing is chain mail and a long 
surcoat. It has been engraved in 
Carter’s Ancient Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, and with great accuracy in Stot- 
hard’s Monumental Effigies. In the 
former work it is attributed to the 
Conqueror’s reign ; but in the latter is 
more correctly made contemporary 
with Earl Longespé’s figure at Salis- 
bury, which is early in the reign of 
Henry III. 

The other monument is not extraor- 
dinary, being of Elizabeth’s reign, 
with recumbent effigies of John Knot- 
tesford, Jane his wife who was mother 
of John Lord Lumley, and a kneeling 
figure of Mrs. Anne Savage their 
daughter. In Dr. Card’s copy of the 
epitaph, for “‘ named to Mr. William 
Lumley,” read “married.” The re- 
maining sepulchral memorials in the 
church Dr. Card has not noticed, and 
it certainly was unnecessary, as most 
of the epitaphs have been printed 
several times before.* 

The encaustic tiles in the church 
have been lately noticed in our Ma- 
gazine (Oct. 1833, p. 302), particu- 
larly that with the remarkable old 
English verses. We presume Dr, 
Card has not seen our article; as: 
he has perpetuated from Neale’s 
*‘Churches” the errors of surre for 
sure, and gevest (it was gevist in Neale) 
for kepist. We cannot commend his. 
accuracy in this particular. There 
seems to be no second similar inscrip- 
tion on the tiles; but there are several 
armorial shields which are described, 
not from their present appearance, but 
from an old MS. of Charles I.’s time. 
And here we have a notable example 
of Dr.Card’s style of composition : 
he says (in his remarks introducing 
that description), that among the arms 
are ‘“ those of the woman-hearted 
Confessor, of Henry VII., of the 
Abbey of Westminster,” &c. The 
Confessor is here called ‘‘ woman- 
hearted” (in a list of coats of arms!) 


* Up to 1817 they are included in 
Chambers’s History of Malvern, 8vo. 
There is an article on Malvern church, 
with three good}plates, in Neale’s Churches, 
1824; and another, with five plates, in the 
Antiquarian Cabinet, 1807. 
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in order that ‘‘the accuracy of this 
epithet” may be disputed in a note, 
which occupies one half of page 32; 
but the best of it is, that, not only has 
the “epithet” no business there (by 
our author’s own showing), but the 
very name is an intrusion also. The 
arms attributed to the Confessor are 
identical with those of the Abbey of 
Westminster, which was connected 
with Malvern, as described by the old 
writer: ‘“‘A cross moline inter 5 
martlets for y° Abbey of Westminster, 
to w® this Priory belonged.” So we 
find the Confessor has nothing to do 
with the matter. But if the tiles can 
sustain two characters, so can the 
kiln in which they were burnt. In 
p- 33 we are told that ‘this branch of 
encaustic painting” * occupied ‘‘ much 
of the leisure time of the monks!” and 
Mr. Eginton the architect, gives his 
opinion that ‘“‘the same ingenuity 
which planned this church, discovered 
this means of ornamenting it;” and 
yet the very kiln, in which fragments 
of tiles proved to have been of the 
fifteenth centuryt were found, is en- 
titled in p.53 “A Roman Tile- 
kiln !!!” 

The grotesque carvings under the 
oak seats are such as are found in 
many conventual and _ collegiate 
churches: but it may be mentioned that 
six of them are engraved in Carter’s 
“Ancient Sculpture and Painting.” 

The ancient beli has an inscription 
in the open Lombardic capitals of the 
thirteenth century. It is not clear to 
what age Dr. Card would attribute it ; 
but apparently to that of ‘‘ the Anglo- 
Saxons.” 

In p. 12 Dr. Card speaks of ‘‘ catch- 
pollis, as he is styled” in Wicliff’s New 
Testament: we apprehend the word is 
the plural of catchpoll. 

The passage (p.17) from Domesday 
Book, stating that a Bishop, on the 
death of his tenant Sirof, had be- 





* It can scarcely, with propriety, be 
called painting: the pattern was stamped 
on the clay, and the indented parts then 
filled with another composition (also clay 
we presume), which on burning took a 
different colour. 

+ Some are (or were) dated 1453, others 
“anno r. H. VI. xxxvj’’ (Nash, ii. 132); 
an important circumstance, not noticed 
by Dr. Card. 
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stowed the daughter with the land on 
one of his own knights, is no proof of 
the alienation of church property “‘ in 
favour of relations and friends.” The 
Bishop gave nothing to his favoured 
knight but the hand of the damsel, the 
marriage of his ward, which was at 
his disposal in the due course of feudal 
law ; and the land continued as much 
the property of the see in the tenancy 
of the new occupier, as it had been 
during that of Sirof. 

We are at a loss to understand what 
is signified by ‘‘Tanner’s M. T. Valor” 
in p.18; and we are sorry to have 
found so much M-T-ness in this vo- 
lume; which is beautifully printed on 
the finest wove paper, and is én that 
respect perfectly worthy of presenta- 
tion to the Duchess of Kent, to whom 
it is dedicated. From his proximity 
to a fashionable watering-place, we do 
not doubt that Dr. Card is well quali- 
fied to act as the polite and courteous 
cicerone to the priory church; though 
sometimes he may find his visitors 
more knowing than himself, as he tells 
us Lord Colchester was the first to 
point out to him the arms of Richard 
I1I. in the window, and King Leopold 
to enlighten him on the architectural 
features characteristic of the Saxons ; 
and we certainly doubt the prudence 
of his having placed himself in the 
“‘capacity of historiographer of the 
abbey.” For his unwearied exertions 
in upholding the fabric and the ancient 
ornaments of the church, and in pro- 
moting subscriptions for necessary re- 
pairs, he deserves every praise. 


I, Observations on the China Trade, 
and on the importance and advantages 
of removing it from Canton, to some 
other part of the Coast of that Em- 
pire. By Sir James Brabazon Urm- 
ston, late President of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Factory 
at China. 8vo, pp. 149. 

Il. Corrected Report of the Speeches of 
Sir George Staunton, on the China 
Trade, in the House of Commons, 
June 4 and 13, 1833: with an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo, pp. 55. 

Ill. Foreign Trade of China divested 
of monopoly, restriction, and hazard, 
by means of insular commercial sta- 
tions. 8vo, pp. 110. 


THE Chinese Empire is now pretty 
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well understood to contain a popula- 
tion of not less than 360,000,000; and 
although the Chinese are destitute of 
the light of Divine Truth, and stillun- 
der the cloud of idolatry, they are an 
educated, a polished, and in many re- 
spects the reverse of a barbarous 
people. The government of this great 
nation is strictly monarchical, with- 
out any admixture of representative 
authority ; but-it is, nevertheless, not 
a military despotism, but a sort of pa- 
triarchal establishment sanctioned by 
the passive acquiescence of an intelli- 
gent and prosperous community. 
Having almost the entire possession of 
a continent, the Government has not 
had to maintain such foreign relations 
as are attended either with expense or 
uneasiness. With the Russian em- 
pire, its most powerful and northern 
neighbour, it appears to have lived 
long in perfect harmony; and to those 
foreigners who desire intercourse with 
China by sea, the Emperor has hitherto 
taken upon himself to prescribe the 
terms of that intercourse, without en- 
tering into treaty with them. 

The list of those foreign maritime 
states, who have thus desired inter- 
course with China, includes Great 
Britain ; with whom the Chinese have 
allowed and kept up, or, as their pub- 
lic documents express it, permitted a 
commercial intercourse for about two 
centuries, giving us their tea in return 
for the productions of Europe. 

This intercourse by sea, for reasons 
which may be presumed to have been 
satisfactory to the Government of 
China, was restricted in the year 1757 
to the port of Canton, at which port a 
very large and increasing trade has 
since been carried on by China with 
foreign nations, the management and 
monopoly of that portion of it enjoyed 
by Great Britain having, till lately, been 
confided by our own Government to 
the East India Company. 

To these facts it appeared necessary 
briefly to advert, in order that the 
value of the opinions and arguments 
contained in the tracts before us might 
be the better understood. 

Sir J. B. Urmston has discovered 
that the port of Canton is “ one of 
the very worst places in the Empire 
which could have been chosen as an 
emporium for the British trade” with 
China, and he would have preferred the 
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island of Chusan (T-Chusan, which is 
in N. lat. 30, 26, E., long. 121, 41). 
His objections to Canton are first, 
that the commerce there is attended 
by frequent collisions or “‘ squabbles ”’ 
between the European and American 
traders and the Chinese ; and secondly, 
that the value of the tea which is 
brought to Canton through somewhat 
more than 400 miles of country from 
districts in the interior, is thereb 
considerably enhanced, and that it 
might be supplied at much less cost, 
and with much less labour from ports 
on the coast. 

In considering these objections, it 
should be remembered that they are 
the objections of a native of Great 
Britain, and founded altogether on his 
views of his own and his country’s 
interests, without respect to those 
of China. The Emperor proba- 
bly tries questions of this kind by 
a Chinese, and not an English test; 
and scarcely any thing can be more 
evident than that the complaints of 
delay, and increased expence here 
made (if considered with reference to 
Chinese interests), would be satisfac- 
torily met by statements of much 
greater advantages resulting therefrom 
to the Government and people of 
China. The transit of the Tea, ac- 
cording to the interesting description 
of it on pp. 10 to 15, over hills and 
along roads, by rivers and canals, 
nearly across the Emperor’s dominions, 
while it enhances the price to the 
foreign consumer, at the same time 
furnishes employment for thousands, 
or even millions, of the Emperor’s own 
subjects. It also unites the inhabit- 
ants of distant inland districts in cor- 
dial co-operation, and in one common 
interest, and secures to the Emperor 
the punctual payment of his own re- 
venue from this article, the staple pro- 
duction of his country. These weighty 
considerations, added to the fact of still 
more weight—that by the present ar- 
rangement the peace of his country 
is preserved, which were he to open 
all his ports to foreigners, from coun- 
tries so remote and inaccessible as 
Great Britain, might be much endan- 
gered, would, we presume, be admitted 
before any unprejudiced tribunal, as 
furnishing a justification of the policy 
pursued by the Government of China. 

With equal success would the charge’ 
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that the Government of China is anti- 
commercial, be met by a reference to 
the fact, that under these restrictions 
the Chinese Tea trade has grown to 
an immense magnitude, and that it 
has been hitherto as profitable to all 
parties concerned in it, as it has been 
extensive. 

The conduct of the Chinese towards 
foreigners, is described in several parts 
of this pamphlet as arbitrary and 
hostile ; but we do not observe that 
the author any where represents the 
conduct of Europeans to have been 
calculated to provoke hostility; nor 
do we find him advert in terms of cen- 
sure, certainly not of merited censure, 
to any one of the acts of unprovoked 
aggression which are described on the 
records of the Company, to which he 
had access, as having been committed 
by Europeans. 

II. In the Speech of Sir George 
Staunton, the evils consequent on a 
thorough rupture with the Chinese 
Government, are described in strong, 
and, we believe, accurate terms, as 
involving the interests of private Eu- 
ropeans and Americans, who had 
traded with China, equally with those 
of the more directly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Company or the Bri- 
tish Government. 


**T do not,’? he observes on p. 15, 
** contend that a considerable smuggling 
trade in Tea would not survive the ter- 
mination of our legitimate trade, if un- 
fortunately interrupted; but I do con- 
tend that it is setting aside all experience 
to say, that such a change, if it unhappily 
took place, would not be extremely dis- 
advantageous to this country.” 


This is the judgment of a man of 
considerable information, and deserv- 
ing of attention; and on which time 
will probably furnish us with a prac- 
tical comment. We will, however, here 
observe, thatit is difficult to divine how 
the disadvantages contemplated by Sir 
George Staunton can be avoided by 
his plan of forming insular establish- 
ments, without the concurrence, 
and probably in defiance of the 
Chinese Government. The Tea, we 
apprehend, would still be brought 
from the Continent, and this must be 
done either by Chinese junks or British 
trading vessels. In the former case, 
what security will the merchant pos- 
sess for punctuality in the supply, or 
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for the quality of the article? The 
East-India Company possessed secu- 
rity in the responsibility of the native 
merchants, or Hong, such as it may 
be presumed traders along the coast 
can never obtain; a security which, 
as appears in evidence, has enabled the 
Company to destroy in this country 
Tea of bad character, by causing it to 
be thrown overboard at the Nore, and 
by forwarding a certificate of the fact 
to their supercargoes at Canton, there 
to recover the cost price of the Tea, 
with all charges of transit. In the 
latter case, that of British traders be- 
ing employed to bring the Tea from 
the coast of China, we see not how 
all the evils of collision stated to have 
resulted from intercourse with the 
Chinese are to be avoided, or rather 
as we suspect, how they will not be 
augmented in exact proportion,—first, 
to the number of stations along the 
coast of China, at which British navi- 
gators may cast anchor ; and, secondly, 
to the less intelligent character of the 
agents who may be employed in the 
traffic. 

It may be still further observed, that 
by setting the authority of the Chinese 
Government at nought, that Govern- 
ment may be led to treat Europeans 
connected with this smuggling trade, 
in such a manner as to render war un- 
avoidable; the declaration of war, 
with great impropriety proceeding 
from us, although in a similar case 
we should have pursued the same 
course. 

III. The pamphlet which wears the 
imposing title of ‘“‘ The Foreign Trade 
of China divested of monopoly, re- 
striction and hazard, by means of in- 
sular commercial stations,” fully deve- 
lopes the plans of the speculators for 
a smuggling trade in Tea, as a substi- 
tute for the lately abolished legal and 
recognized traffic in that commodity. 
The author, who professes to throw 
great light on the subject, has extract- 
ed such parts only of the evidence 
before Parliament as appeared to favour 
his views, and recommends as his 
specific remedy for the evils alleged to 
arise from a restricted trade, three com- 
mercial stations on the coast, with 
secure ports and just governments. 
These he proposes should be establish- 
ed among the islands which tie within 
easy reach of the coast of China. The 
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existence of such convenient stations, 
and the right to take possession of 
them are assumed, and any claims 
which the Chinese might by possibility 
have opposed to the project, are sum- 
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marily dismissed as “‘ ridiculous.” — 
(p.80.) The ports of these insular 
stations are, of necessity, to be safe 
and free, being out of the control of 
“one of the most corrupt governments 
that ever weighed down the energies 
of a people,” as this writer very tem- 
perately calls the Chinese. It is also 
assumed, as a matter of course, that 
the Governments to be established will 
be just, and more particularly if con- 
fided to the traders themselves, as is 
shrewdly suggested in page 87, as a 
measure of economy. It is further- 
more taken for granted, that Chinese 
merchants will resort to and entrust 
themselves on these islands so govern- 
ed, and that they will settle there 
even in defiance of their own govern- 
ment, and with the certain prospect of 
expatriation should that government 
be excited to hostilities against us. 
We must also take it for granted, that 
the Chinese who settle on these islands 
will, unlike their much reviled coun- 
trymen, be all either innately just, or 
submissive to the insular governments ; 
and that Tea will be readily brought 
from the inland provinces where it is 
grown, to the shores of the continent, 
and thence to these foreign insular 
stations, notwithstanding any means 
which the Emperor of China might be 
provoked to employ for its prevention. 
All these important considerations 
assumed as things of course, it is con- 
cluded that the trade thus to be carried 
on will be without hazard or restraint, 
and certainly no part of it monopolized, 
not even by those merchants who so 
cheerfully and condescendingly tender 
their services to step into the shoes of 
the old monopolists the East-India 
Company, and administer the Insular 
governments. 

Satisfied as we are that these 
schemes are to a considerable extent 
illusory, and being persuaded, on the 
concurrent testimony of all history, 
that British and other mariners have 
at all times needed the control of 
an independent and energetic govern- 
ment on the spot, in order to prevent 
the spirit of mercantile enterprize from 
running wild, and degenerating into 
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piracy and buccaneering, we dismiss 
the pamphlet before us, merely ob- 
serving that it is written, as. several 
recent publications respecting China 
have been written, in a,strain of very 
unedifying vituperation, and that it 
contains suggestions of a character 
highly dishonourable to our country. 


1. The Study of Church History, §c. 
By Hugh James Rose, B.D. 

2. Vindication of the Rev. Jos. Milner 
against the Judgment pronounced 
against him by H. J. Rose. By John 
Scott, M. A. 


THE animation, the elegance, the 
learning, and the piety of Mr. Rose’s 
Divinity Lecture must be felt by all. 
His observations on the great and high 
principles of our elder Divines, and 
the injury induced first by the Puritans, 
and subsequently by the low Church 
Divines, is most forcibly and admirably 
urged. Nor is his defence of the 
little-read-but - much - abused - School- 
men, less worthy of him. In both 
these points Mr. Rose might, if he had 
chosen, have appealed to the great au- 
thority of the late Mr. Coleridge, who 
would have gone with him to the length 
of his argument. In his criticism on 
our Church Historians, Mr. Rose men- 
tions Milner as ‘‘a manof feeble powers 
and limited views :’’ and speaks lightly 
of his History. This calls up Mr. 
Scott to the defence of Milner’s in- 
jured reputation; and he endeavours 
to bring forward a host of witnesses 
to rebut Mr. Rose’s opinion. We are 
afraid that we shall not satisfy Mr. 
Scott, in saying that we hope to see 
a far better history of the Church than 
Milner’s is; and had it been all he 
says, its popularity and its sale would, 
in the utter deficiency of Church His- 
tories, have been far more extended 
than it ever was. But, at the same 
time, we think Mr. Rose’s expression 
of ‘feeble powers’ might have been 
withheld, or at least confined to the 
execution of that work to which he 
alludes; and perhaps this was his 
intention, as would appear by its be- 
ing joined to ‘ limited views.’ The 
manner in which Mr. Scott meets this, 
is by bringing forward the testimony 
of persons distinguished for their learn- 
ing or talents, in favour of the enlarged 
mind and varied attainments of Mr. 
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Milner. As, however, they appear to 
be all of them friends, or pupils, or 
connected by certain similiarity of 
views with him, perhaps their minds 
might be undesignedly biassed in favour 
of him, and their testimony is to be 
viewed rather as that flowing from a 
grateful and kind heart, than from an 
impartial judgment. However that 
may be,.the dispute in question. will 
ultimately be most correctly adjudged 
by the public—either by the increas- 
ing reputation, or the decline of Milner’s 
History. It is vain to appeal from this 
decision, which will be made by those 
conversant with the depths of Theo- 
logy, and removed from all impres- 
sions of favour or dislike. 


Ireland in 1834. By H. D. Inglis. 
2 vols. 


IT is not often that a traveller can 
be an encyclopedist in information— 
and one who keeps moving, as Mr. 
Inglis does, can hope to make little 
progress in knowledge and science at 
home. Mr. Inglis is evidently not a 
person of extensive acquirement, nor 
does he appear to have received a 
scientific education ; but he has acti- 
vity and curiosity, and he has written 
a book on Ireland, which will be use- 
ful to all persons who visit that coun- 
try with the view of admiring its pic- 
turesque scenery, and observing her 
domestic and political state. Mr. In- 
glis should not venture on Bofuny, of 
which subject he is very ignorant. 
See, for instance, vol. i. p. 128, in 
which he expresses his surprise that 
Holly is growing-in the open air with- 
out pots, and this in the South of Ire- 
land, where we have no doubt but that 
one species of Palm would grow! His 
work is quite as accurate, and much 
tore amusing than the Itineraries of 
Paterson or Cary, or even the illus- 
trious Mr. Hogg, whose cry about his 
works is often greater than his wool. 
Let us see what he says of Youghall 
(vol. i. p. 179), 


‘¢ Nor must I omit to mention the re- 
sidence of Sir Walter Raleigh, now called 
Myrtle-grove, one of the few buildings 
of its time now habitable. This ancient 
building appears now nearly as it appear- 
ed in its remote day; the style of the 
windows only has been changed, aud the 
present possessor evinces a proper respect 
for the antiquities by which he is sur- 
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rounded. The interior of the house is 
oak wainscotting, and in the drawing- 
room the chimney piece exhibits one of 
the finest specimens of carving I have 
ever seen. In making some repairs in 
this house, one of the oldest Bibles ex- 
tant was found built up in the wall. It 
bears a date only 34 years after the in- 
vention of printing. The environs of 
this old house are beautiful, and are re- 
markable for the exuberant growth of 
evergreens, myrtles and verbena espe- 
cially, both of which have attained an 
extraordinary perfection.”’ 


Of the Protestant Clergy, and Ca- 
tholic Priests, he thus speaks, 


‘¢ T was happy to find the Protestant 
Clergy of this part of Ireland greatly re- 
spected, and this respect is evinced in 
singular ways. From time to time con- 
siderable emigration has taken place from 
this part of Ireland to America, and it is 
not unusual for remittances to be sent 
home from the Colonies by those who 
have emigrated, for the use of their poor 
relations. Now it is a curious fact, and 
a fact that consists with my knowledge, 
that Catholic emigrants send their remit- 
tances to the care not of the Catholic 
Priest, but of the Protestant Clergyman, 
to be distributed by him among those 
pointed out. The same respect for, and 
reliance on the Protestant Clergyman, is 
evinced in other ways. It is not at all 
unusual for Catholics, possessed of a little 
money, to have the Protestant Clergyman 
their executor, in preference to their own 
priest, or to any other individual. The 
Trish peasant has naturally a respect for, 
and confidence in a gentleman, of what- 
ever persuasion he is. The influence of 
the Catholic Priesthood is seen on all 
occasions, excepting those in which the 
guardianship of money is concerned, and 
it is to be regretted that this influence is 
not always well exerted. Every one who 
knows anything of magisterial business 
in Ireland, or who has had opportunities 
of attending assizes or sessions, will know 
that their influence is frequently exerted 
in co-operation with the peasantry against 
the law, and in screening criminals from 
its operation. A hundred instances of 
this are on record. I know a case in the 
county of Longford, of a man being put 
upon his trial for abduction, when the 
Priest volunteered to give the man a 
character; and yet the individual tried 
had been concerned in‘two other cases of 
abduction ; and it came out, in a cross- 
examination, that these facts were per- 
fectly known to the volunteering Priest. I 
do look upon it, as most important to the 
civilization and to the peace of Ireland, 
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that a better order of Catholic Priesthood 
should be raised. Taken as they are at 
present, from the very inferior classes, 
they go to Maynooth, and are reared in 
monkish ignorance and bigotry ; and they 
go to their cures, with a narrow educa- 
tion grafted on the original prejudices, 
and habits of thinking, which belong to 
the class among which their early years 
were passed.’’ 


From the view which Mr. Inglis 
gives of the present state of Ireland, 
as regards her internal economy, we 
should consider her main evil to lie in 
amost superabundant population, which 
produces extravagant rents, and depress- 
ed wages, as the natural results. We 
are then to add a bigoted Catholic 
Priesthood, an ignorant race of small 
landed proprietors, a party spirit of 
the most violent kind, and a system 
of agitation founded on the wants and 
ignorance of the people, and made 
subservient to the sordid interests and 
base ambition of the most factious 
demagogues. We have the pleasure 
to inform the author, that his visit to 
the birth-place of Goldsmith was rather 
ill-arranged, as he mistook it altogether, 
and may plead an alias ! 





The History and Antiquities of the For- 
tifications to the City of York. By 
Henry F. Lockwood and Adolphus 
H. Cates, Architects. 


THE mural defences of this ancient 
city, even in the state in which they 
have reached our day, are objects of 
great interest to the antiquary; and 
when it is recollected that they have 
endured all the injuries inflicted by a 
long protracted siege, in addition to 
the effects of two centuries of neglect, 
it is a matter of surprise that so much 
should exist to attest the former im- 
portance of the city as a military post. 

“ Equally the key to northern supre- 
macy, and the barrier to Scottish ag- 
grandisement, its military strength form- 
ed the subject of anxious solicitude to 
England’s most puissant monarchs ; and 
to this alone must York ascribe every 
other dignity of which it stands possessed. 
Its proud superiority rendered it the vic- 
tim to every horror of successful inva- 
sion ; and yet the city rose again from its 
ashes, to strike an expiring blow in the 
support of falling monarchy. Although 
from that period York has declined in 
warlike reputation, its multitude of towers 
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arouses feelings of deep interest, even in 
those who possess little relish for the 
lore of antiquity.”—Preface. 

Appreciating the value of these re- 
mains as works of art, and evidences 
of the manners of ages long past, the 
authors of the present work have com- 
menced a series of illustrations of an- 
cient military architecture by the pub- 
lication of the present treatise, and 
we are pleased to see that the patron- 
age afforded to the work has been 
such as to induce the authors to ex- 
tend their illustrations beyond the 
number they originally contemplated. 
The period was auspicious, as the de- 
caying state of the walls had attracted 
the notice of the learned and enlight- 
ened inhabitants of the city, and vi- 
gorous measures had been adopted 
and carried on to effect their preserva- 
tion; and never was the spirit which 
now predominates in favour of the 
restoration of our valuable monuments 
of antiquity, exerted on a more lau- 
dable object than the repairs and pre- 
servation of the walls of York. 

In the historical department the au- 
thors have properly confined their at- 
tention to the military history of the 
city, thus preserving an entire narra- 
tive of the events in which the walls 
and towers they propose to illustrate, 
appear in a prominent light; these 
historical illustrations extend from the 
darkest ages of traditional history to 
the present year. 

The military importance of York is 
not confined to any one age or a single 
dynasty ; from the earliest period to 
which history extends, it appears as an 
important place of defence. The works 
of the Britons prior to the Roman con- 
quest are lost in subsequept works; 
but of the fortifications of the Roman 
conquerors there are still very consi- 
derable remains. The authors con- 
sider that at the period when Agricola 
finally suppressed the attempts of the 
injured Britons to regain their liber- 
ties, the attention of the Romans was 
first drawn to the site; and, after re- 
ferring to the works of Hyginus and 
Polybius on the subject of castra- 
mentation, as adopted by Agricola, 
the authors proceed to a minute exa- 
mination of the existing remains of 
the Roman period, which they eluci- 
date by an excellent map, pointing 
out with great accuracy the original 
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line of fortifications raised by the Ro- 
mans. As the city rose in import- 
ance, the agger of Agricola soon gave 
lace to the stronger and more regu- 
walls of masonry ; part of which, 
including the well-known multangu- 
lar tower, are manifestly the actual 
work of the Romans. The most strik- 
ing of the relics of this period is 
the multangular tower, the descrip- 
tion of which, as it contains some 
good remarks on Roman work in ge- 
neral, we give in the authors’ words : 


“This curious vestige of antiquity 
once comprised three parts of a regular 

lygon, the whole of which projected 
beyond the walls, until one of its sides 
was covered by the end of a more modern 
wall built in advance of the Roman work ; 
nine compartments, however, are still 
unbroken. The walls, five feet two inches 
thick, are faced on both sides with small 
squared limestone in regular layers four 
inches in depth. After nineteen courses 
from the foundation, four courses of Ro- 
man tiles, seventeen inches long, eleven 
broad, and two and a half thick, serve to 
bind the work together ; the rest being 
filed up with rubble. Twenty-three 
other courses are terminated in a like 
manner, and over these are eight more. 
The rest of the masonry is comparatively 
modern, and pierced on every side with a 
crossed loop, covered by a pointed arch. 
The internal diameter of the tower is 
thirty-three feet three inches, and has 
evidently been divided into equal portions 
by a wall: the lower part is very entire, 
as well as that which in a straight line 
closed it on the side next the city.””-—p. 46. 


The age of the more prominent of 
the remains of the ancient fortifica- 
tions cannot be so easily ascertained 
as the date of the structure which has 
been just described ; and this is owing 
to the uncertainty which must neces- 
sarily attend any conclusion to be 
drawn from the actual appearance of 
a structure in which the circular arch 
prevails, unaccompanied by enriched 
mouldings; and in consequence the 
architectural character of the Bars and 
Gates of York affords much ground 
for speculation. The earliest portion 
of each of these towers consists of 
a simple circular arch with plain 
imposts, possessing more of a Ro- 
man character than those arches 
which are distinguished by the suc- 
cession of hollows and rounds, and 
the chevrons and lozenges of Norman 
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architecture. To the piers of this 
arch are attached flat buttresses in 
the Norman style, which our authors 
attribute to the reign of William the 
Second, when York appears to be 
again rising to its wonted military 
importance, after the devastations 
committed by the Conqueror; and 
these portions “‘ are certainly of diffe- 
rent structure from the masonry of 
the arches, and that immediately over 
them.” 

Thus the work of two periods is 
ascertained. A third appears in the 
superstructure, with its circular 
towers at the angles, the work pro- 
bably of the time of the three first 
Edwards, a period when the fortifica- 
tion of York was rendered doubly 
important by the constant wars with 
Scotland, and the ascendancy of Ro- 
bert Bruce. 

Whatever may have been the ori- 
ginal form of the Gates, it is manifest 
that the ‘older part, the circular arch 
with its piers, would, from the great 
strength of construction and material, 
survive both the attacks of time and 
the imperfect engines of destruction 
used at early periods; and on the 
same account would be worked up in 
all the mutations which the super- 
structure might undergo. 

We agree, therefore, with the au- 
thors, in ascribing these portions to 
a period antecedent to the Norman 
conquest. So far we think the anti- 
quary is warranted in proceeding, but 
the exact period of their construction 
must and ever will remain a subject 
of doubt and conjecture. The history 
of the remains of circular architecture 
in this country has never been fully 
investigated ; but the day we hope will 
come when a round arch may be as 
easily assigned to its period as a 
pointed one. 

To trace the progressive growth of 
the art of fortification before the in- 
vention of cannon, by the assistance of 
the Gates of York, would be an inte- 
resting and comparatively easy task. 
At first we see a mere opening in the 
wall, fortified in all probability by no- 
thing more than a strong oak door, 
and perhaps a contrivance in the na- 
ture of a portcullis; this was deemed 
sufficient to protect the inner works 
from the incursions of a neighbouring 
tribe of Britons, or an armyof barbarous 
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Saxons ; but as the artillery of war 
after the Norman era became more 
formidable, a tower raised on high 
above the gate became necessary, from 
the summit of which the garrison 
might in safety level their engines 
against their enemies ; and this tower 
increased in height as the modes of 
annoyance became more powerful. 
The necessity too of effectually guard- 
ing the entrance, and enabling the 
garrison to destroy the foremost of 
the assailants, suggested machicola- 
tions; and in Monk Bar a very inge- 
nious and useful mode of defence is 
constructed ; this is a protecting gal- 
lery, sustained on an arch sprung 
from the towers flanking the angles, 
and surmounted by a_breast-work. 
From this balcony missiles and every 
species of annoyance might with se- 
curity be hurled on the heads of any 
assailants who might be hardy enough 
to attempt to force the gates. At a 
more recent period, the addition of an 
outwork or barbican converted each 
gate into a minor castle, and created the 
most perfect species of defence which 
the rules of ancient warfare could sug- 
gest. This was the state in which each 
of the principal Gates of York appeared 
when they existed in their perfect 
state; and when it is seen that even 
at the present time they are compara- 
tively perfect, no argument can be 
necessary to enforce the necessity of 
the preservation of such valuable relics 
of architecture. True, the present 
peaceful state of our country shows 
that fortresses and strongholds are 
useless; true it is that the bomb, 
and the rocket, and the battering train 
would soon prove the utter inutility of 
these once impregnable fortresses; but 
the mere plea of inutility ought not to 
be urged against the existence of such 
valuable evidences of the truth of our 
histories. If the remains we have 
been discussing were mere fragments 
of ancient works, possessing a value 
only in the eye of the mere antiquary, 
we might be accused of raising them 
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beyond their due scale of importance. 
Their extent will best appear from the 
following extract, from which it will 
be seen that no city in England can 
boast of antiquities more interesting 
than the important station which 
forms the subject of this essay. 


‘* The entire circumference of the for- 
tifications of the city of York is 4,707 
yards, or two miles, four furlongs, and 
eighty-seven yards, an immense extent, 
fraught with interest and matter for study 
for the architect, the artist, and the anti- 
quary. The walls around the Manor 
Shore form an extraneous portion of this 
subject. They commence at Bootham 
Bar, and extend in a north-westerly di- 
rection 194 yards, defended by three 
towers, and terminated by St. Mary’s 
Tower. From this angle the defences turn 
towards the river, on the banks of which 
a circular tower, octangular within, com- 
pletes the fortification. This line is 420 
yards in length.’’—>p. 48. 


Having endeavoured to convey to 
our readers an adequate idea of the 
literary portion of the work under re- 
view, we now advert to the embellish- 
ments. 

The etchings are twelve in number, 
besides the map we have before no- 
ticed; they are executed in a free and 
spirited style by Mr. Cates, from Mr. 
Lockwood’s drawings. The artists 
have not confined themselves to mere 
architectural detail, but have given 
an effect to their plates, by which, 
in addition to their accuracy, they de- 
rive a high degree of value as works 
of art. The view of North Street 
postern and Lendal tower, which by 
means of a chain once protected the 
river, is an etching as pleasing as any 
one we have seen fora longtime. The 
boats are prettily introduced, and the 
picturesque effect gives an additional 
value to the architectural exactness. 

Approving of the design of the au- 
thors, we hope soon to have to notice 
another illustration of our ancient mi- 
litary architecture, resulting from their 
joint and able exertions. 





Virgil’s Bucolics interlinearly translated; 
with Scanning Tables and Preliminary Dis- 
sertations on the Latin Language and Ver- 
sification. Intended as an Introduction to 
the Reading of the Latin Poets. By P. 


Austin Nurratt, LL.D. Translator of 
Juvenal and Horace. (New Edition.) 
The distinctive merits of this little vo- 
lume we noticed on its first publication. 
The only additional features of the pre- 
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sent edition are the “ Preliminary Stric- 
tures on Translation,” and the “ Biogra- 

hical Sketch of Virgil.” The editor, in 

is defence of verbal translations, enters 
historically upon the subject, from the 
time of the Romans to the present pe- 
riod. After noticing the interlinear trans- 
lation of the Scriptures by Xantis Pag- 
nini, first published in 1528, the writer 
proceeds to cite, as authorities in favour 
of the interlinear system, Roger Ascham, 
tutor and Latin secretary of Queen Eli- 
zabeth; Locke, who translated Esop’s 
Fables according to this method; and 
Du Marsais, a celebrated French writer 
on Education, who in his system of tui- 
tion adopted interlinear translation, as 
may be seen in his ‘* Explanation of a rea- 
sonable method of learning the Latin 
language,” published in 1722. On ad- 
verting to the system of tuition adopted 
by the late Mr. Hamilton, the writer de- 
nies him the merit which he assumed of 
being the inventor, and says that he was 
only the reviver of the interlinear method 
of teaching languages; but that ‘ from 
ignorance of classical learning, his at- 
tempts at translation were so barbarous 
and uncouth, that they were more calcu- 
lated to excite ridicule than convey in- 
struction.” 

From the Editor’s preliminary stric- 
tures we extract the following arguments 
in support of interlinear translations: 

« Objections have been frequently 
made to the use of translations, particu- 
larly interlinear ones, on account of the 
facility they afford to the student of ac- 
quiring a ready knowledge of the original, 
and thereby abating his application to the 
language in general. But these objections 
are as untenable in practice as they are 
futile in theory. Ifa manufacturer were 
to place into the hands of his workman an 
implement, or machine, by which he could 
execute as much work in one day, as he 
had been heretofore accustomed to per- 
form in three, it is certainly the fault of 
the master, if he permit the man to idle 
away the extra time which the new and 
more expeditious mode of operating al- 
lows him, and not that of the implement 
by which the work is performed. Just 
so should the tutor apply the blame to 
himself, and not to the interlinear system, 
if he allow his pupils to fritter away the 
spare time which the facilities hence 
arising indisputably afford. Thus the 
usual objections—that interlinear trans- 
lations are an incentive to idleness—will 
prove rather an argument in its favour 
than otherwise; as it is an admission, 
that the facilities of acquiring a correct 
knowledge of the lessons prescribed are 
thereby increased. It therefore follows, 
that if the student apply himself with 
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assiduity equal to that of others, he must 
considerably outstrip them in his attain- 
ments; and this fact has been incontest- 
ably proved in the numerous cases of 
those who have undertaken the study of 
the Latin language through the medium 
of interlineartranslations,—many of whom 
had entirely lost all the little knowledge 
they had previously acquired, after years 
of drudgery, by the old and tedious pro- 
cess of scholastic tuition.” 


The Game of Billiards clearly explained, 
By J. Tittorson.—To the lovers of 
this now almost universal amusement, 
the little volume before us, from its cheap- 
ness and portability, will be a very useful 
acquisition. The author has undertaken 
to explain, and being himself an artist, to 
illustrate by numerous diagrams the 
scientific principles of the game,—parti- 
cularly of the side-stroke, which forms the 
principal feature in all skilful playing. 
His manner of treating the subject, com- 
mencing with the simplest positions, and 
proceeding gradually to the most compli- 
cated situations, clearly shows that he is 
not only a perfect master of his subject ; 
but that he understands how to commu- 
nicate it with advantage to others. 


Turner's Annual Tour, or Wanderings 
by the Seine from Rouen to the Source. 
By Leitch Ritchie, Esq., with 20 engrav- 
ings, from drawings by T. N. W. Turner, 
Esq.—The Seine is one of the least pic- 
turesque rivers in France—its course is 
short, and the country through which ‘it 
winds its humid train,’ is not distin- 
guished by any bold, or even beautiful 
features. But Mr. Turner’s magic pencil 
can throw its fine aerial hues over the 
common landscapes of nature, elevating 
the low, adorning the placid, and bring- 
ing out all that is remarkable and grand 
with the enchanting power of his art. 
He is distinguished above all painters of 
the present age, by understanding and 
feeling the poetry of his landscape; and 
some of the scenes which he bas pour- 
trayed in this volume, bear witness of 
that master-eye which at once seized and 
arranged their beauties. In some of the 
plates the engravers have sympathized 
with the feelings of the painter ; in others 
they have woefully fallen short of them. 
We have no fault to find with Mr. 
Ritchie’s narrative, except that it occa- 
sionally is a little too pert and snappish 
for our taste ; and we severely condemn 
the insertion of such a passage as the 
following. If Mr. Ritchie has many 
similar notions, he had better reserve 
them for the entertainment of his cum- 
pagnons de voyage. ‘“ When a damsel has 
consented to change her name, the fortu- 
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nate lover leads her to church on the next 
Sunday aux accords. This is a beautiful 
custom. The youthful pair who have 
exchanged their plighted faith, renew and 
sanctify the compact by kneeling side by 
side at the same altar. This is better than 
marriage ; for there is no prescribed form, 
no compulsion, no interference of the 
priest or the laws. This is the marriage 
that is sanctified by Heaven, and the one, 
we will venture to say, considered the 
most binding upon earth."—(p. 112.) 
There is one comfort, that the utter folly 
and nonsense of this egregious declaration 
will neutralize its mischief; and we are 
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quite certain that Mr. Ritchie will look 
sometime on this side the Channel before 
he finds a damsel who will consent to be 
Mistress Ritchie on the terms he pre- 
scribes, or even a parish beadle who will 
witness the ceremony. Mr. R., in his 
account of Troyes, has omitted to men- 
tion an absurd superstition we remember 
to have seen there:—the statue of a bishop 
in the flesh-market, to whom alms are 
given, and prayers made, and who is con- 
sidered all-powerful in preserving the 
meat of Troyes from the depredation 
of flies and insects—a very natty bishop. 





FINE 


STATUES OF REFORMERS, BY BRUSTOLINI, 


The very interesting collection of ar- 
chitectural Statues which were noticed 
by a Correspondent in our August Num- 
ber, p. 141, are now exhibiting in Bond- 
street. ‘They are of the class called in- 
differently, Persians, Atlantides, or Tele- 
mones. They occur very sparingly in 
ancient architecture, and are far from 
common in modern works. The origi- 
nal destination of the present was the 
support’ of a gallery. The general de- 
scription of each is a whole-length figure, 
the size of life, apparently oppressed with 
the load which it sustains and suffering 
under inward torture, chains, and ma- 
nacles, marking the state of imprison- 
ment destined to be represented. The 
pedestal on which it is raised is covered 
with the skin of the individual repre- 
sented above, and on the front is seen 
a mask, in the state in which a person 
dying in torture would appear, still pre- 
serving the features of the perfect sta- 
tue above it; the hair is pulled back, 
and is accompanied by serpents. The 
skin of the abdomen is drawn tight, and 
inscribed with a legend containing a sum- 
mary of the opiniens of the alleged Here- 
siarch, and the name of the Doctor of the 
Chureh by whom they were refuted. 
The inscriptions are in Roman capitals, 
neatly cut; and in the form of some of 
the letters, the monogrammatic union of 
others, and the marks of contraction, they 
assimilate closely with the inscriptions 
prevalent in this country in the earlier 
half of the sixteenth century. 

As arranged for exhibition, all the 
Statues are independent; some appear 
to have sustained the superincumbent 
mass on their shoulders; others on their 
heads; and it is evident from the po- 
sitions of several, that the front of the 
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gallery was not in a straight line, but had 
one or more projections; and further, 
that in their original stations they were 
raised more above the eye of the specta- 
tor than at present. 

The sculptor, in his execution of this 
exhibition of splenetic bigotry, has avail- 
ed himself of the opportunity of display- 
ing the great extent of his anatomical 
knowledge, as well as his perfect mastery 
of the human form in every variety of 
position, so faras the Cariatidal application 
of his figures would admit; and to allow 
of this display, he has used as little dra- 
pery as he could introduce. His style of 
sculpture is exceedingly bold, his figures 
have strong expression, but are never ex- 
travagant. The pains which the subjects 
are supposed to endure, are variously re- 
presented; some writhe impatiently under 
their agonies; in others, are seen the set- 
tled expression of despair and excessive 
misery; and in a third class, the ma- 
lignity with which their characters were 
invested, is displayed in their counte- 
nances. A notice of a few of the prin- 
cipal will convey the best idea of the 
sculptor’s merit. 

Catvin has been rather favoured by 
the sculptor. He appears as a venerable 
old man with a mild countenance and 
flowing beard, and in a position appa- 
rently addressing an adjacent subject; 
the anatomy of the limbs is exceedingly 
fine, and the ermined gown which par- 
tially enwraps them, is a fine piece of 
drapery. 

UTHER is placed next (not the origi- 
nal position); he is a large burly man, 
with a sulky dogged expression of coun- 
tenance, 

Erasmus will be immediately recog- 
nized by any one acquainted with his por- 
traits. The introduction of this mild 
and amiable man marks especially the 
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narrow mind and the excess of bigotry in 
the individual who directed the execution 
of these statues. 

A more ancient offender, Moses Gr- 
RUNDENSIS, & Jew rabbi, who was si- 
lenced in 1263, tears his long and flow- 
ing beard with vexation; the hair is finely 
represented. 

Isaac Genius is the only one of the 
subjects which has been injured. It ap- 
pears to have been painted. From the 
form of the pedestal, it evidentl occu- 
pied an angle. It represents a diminu- 
tive man in an abject state of misery. 
This figure and that of Louis or NeEw- 
ENBERG have an Hogarthian character. 

Memno Simon, a naked figure, par- 
tially wrapped in a mat, is in a graceful 

sture, much like the ‘‘ St. Johns in the 

ilderness” of the old masters. The 
features and beard strikingly resemble 
the presumed-portraits of Socrates. 

GreorcE BincHamM, an Englishman, 
has attained to an unexpected immorta- 
lity in these works. His legend is as 
follows: ‘* GEORGIVS BINGAM’ ANGLVS, 
CONACLE PRASES IN HYBERNIA, CATHOLI- 
CORVM FER’ PERSECVTOR RETVSVS AD 
NECE’ VSQ SIBI PREDICTAM A. M. THADDZO 
© DVANO QVEM QVONDAM A SVIS MILITI- 
BVS CASTRI BVREIS DOLL’SIS PRASIDIARIIS 
CO’PREHENSV SED OMNES AD VNV’ AB EO 
PRISTINE: SVE LIBERTATI RESTITVTO CON- 
VERSOS 2:GRE VIDIT ANNO 1608.” He is 
represented as a harsh, hard-featured 
man, his countenance replete with ma- 
lignity. 

In ConsTanTINE Fontaine, the sculp- 
tor has given a touch of the ludicrous. 
One of his shoes is down at heel, and his 
breeches and stockings (and this is the 
only figure in costume) are rent and torn. 

The sculptor does not appear to have 
been guided by mere caprice in the posi- 
tions and expression of his figures; but 
in many the character of the party re- 
presented appears evidently to have in- 
fluenced the representation. This is 
shown in various figures, in particular 
in the calm, steady endurance depicted 
in De Mornay; and again, in the statue 
with crossed arms and rigid muscles; 
the countenance exhibiting determined 
resistance to the miseries of his situation, 
may well pourtray the character of the 
deist Pomponatius. The violent temper 
of Brza, again, is shown in the manner 
in which he grasps his chains; and there 
are several other particularities of this 
nature which the accurate observer will 
not fail to notice. 

The three last figures are remarkable 
for muscular expression, and are among 
the finest in the collection. _ 

The superior mind and judgment of 
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the senigeee appears prominent in all 
these subjects, and the mechanical skill 
he has displayed in the execution is very 
t. The adjustment of the manacles 
is well managed, and the piercing a cir- 
cular concavity to mark the eye-ball, 
gives life to the countenance. The 
variations in the pedestals are very well 
managed. Disgusting as these subjects 
are, many of the hands and masks are ex- 
ceedingly well carved; in one is shown 
the palm, in another the knuckles: in each 
instance, a wasted and emaciated hand is 
pourtrayed with exceeding fidelity, and 
the loose flayed skin which belonged to 
the arms is horribly correct. In the masks 
the sunken eyes, the exposed muscles, 
the contortions of the mouth, are equally 
good, and the occasional proneness of the 
artist to caricature, is shown in the worn- 
out broken teeth of one of the subjects. 
The latest date is 1635; the age there- 
fore of these statues may be assigned to 
the middle of the sixteenth century; and 
after this period Cariatidal statues disap- 
peared. In these days the feeling which 
could give rise to such a display may 
create surprise: let us in Christian cha- 
rity trust, that in every age such feelings 
were individual, and not universal ; and 
when we condemn the manifestly uncha- 
ritable disposition of the individual who 
thus chose to exhibit men who differed 
in religious opinions from himself, let 
us recollect that nearly the same age gave 
rise to the malicious charge which was 
recorded on the Monument of London, 
and in one or two other places. Blind 
and bigoted as must have been the man 
who could consign the excellent Erasmus 
toa place of torment, and deploring as 
all must do his feelings, we can now 
calmly view the productions of these 
feelings, as works of art with admira- 
tion, and as historical monuments, with 
interest and curiosity. E.I.C. 


A History and Description of the late 
Houses of Parliament and antient Pa- 


latial Edifices of Westminster. By Joun 
Britton and Epw. W. Bray .ey, Fel- 
lows of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. 
No. I. Svo.—This interesting work has 
commenced well. Prompt as were the 
movements of the Board of Works, in 
order to repair the loss of the British 
senate-house, Mr. Britton’s draughtsmen 
have preceded them, and have caught, as 
it were in the last hour of their eva- 
nescent existence, many of the ruined 
glories of our ancient royal palace. In 
the present Number is an interior view 
of the Painted Chamber, roofless, and 
bared to its massy walls; whilst in one 
corner are commencing those operations 
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of the builder, which have already con- 
verted it into a handsome chamber for 
the Peers, with carved galleries, and a 
richly ornamented ceiling. (See our ar- 
ticle on Papier Maché last month). An- 
other plate shews the ruined gallery at the 
Speaker’s, with the rich arches of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel beyond; and a third a 
very curious portion of the wall of West- 
minster Hall. It is rather remarkable 
that, at the present time, the repairs in 
progress in that princely structure, should 
have made some architectural disclosures 
as interesting as those made by the Fire 
in other parts of the palatial buildings. 
The plate before us exhibits an arch of 
the original colonnade which ran round 
the Hall, on its first erection under 
Rufus. ‘To these three plates is added 
one of Mr, Britton’s elegant title-pages, 
containing several beautiful architectural 
parts, and a little vignette of the late 
Conflagration, which really gives as good 
a representation of it as if it were ona 
much larger scaie. The letter-press, by 
Mr. Brayley, is well compiled, and very 
interesting; but we would caution him 
against getting too much into general 
history, and long quotations from the 
chronicles; as he may otherwise find, 
when the work has advanced, that he 
will have left too little space for these 
local descriptions and matters imme- 
diately relating to the buildings, which, 
after all, are more essential than a detail, 
however historically curious, of those im- 
portant parliaments, councils, feasts, &e. 
which must necessarily have taken place 
at the principal palace of the kings. The 
work, trom its truly national subject, and 
popular form, ought to meet with very 
general acceptance, and we cordially wish 
it success, 





Cathedral Churches of Great Britain. By 
H. and B. Winxtes, Part I. containing 
Salisbury. Royal 8vo.—'This is the first 
portion of a new work on Cathedrals, 
containing three plates, which are highly 
creditable to the professional abilities of 
the artists. But in other respects, as a 
book, the work seems little promising. 
In the very title, what do the authors 
mean by “ Great Britain?” Do they 
intend to include Glasgow, and Dunkeld, 
and the other ruined cathedrals of Scot- 
land? we imagine not. In a foolish and 
most arrogant Prospectus, former works 
on the subject are depreciated, and we are 
told that this work is to “ afford at one 
glance @ FACSIMILE of all those beautiful 
structures!” This magical “ glance” is 
to be effected in “ siz views, interior and 
exterior,” which are ‘to give the most 
perfect and correct idea of each building.” 

Gent. Mac. Vor. III. 
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Now, in contravention to all this quackery, 
the Public ought to be told that there 
exist already (and we believe all, or 
most of them, now on sale) the following 
works: Exterior Views of the Cathedrals 
of England and Wales, in large quarto, 
by J. C. Buckler; the whole of them, in 
octavo, generally illustrated by about nine 
plates each, a very pleasing work by 
James Storer; and with respect to Sa- 
lisbury (with which Messrs. Winkles 
have begun) two beautiful works in 
quarto, by Mr. Britton and Mr. Dods- 
worth. That Mr. Britton, after. having 
illustrated one half (and those the finest) 
of the English Cathedrals, should have 
been driven from the prosecution of his 
undertaking by the mania for cheap pub- 
lication, is a subject of deep regret. He 
seems, now, to relinquish the field; and 
it is open for others to continue his de- 
sign, to rival, or to surpass him; they are 
at liberty to equal the cheapness of his 
own “ Westminster Palace,” but let them 
also emulate his excellence. It would 
have shown a more laudable spirit in 
Messrs. Winkles to have commenced 
their work with some Cathedral hitherto 
little illustrated. rather than with one 
which had already received full attention 
from Mr. Britton (in thirty-one plates) ; 
Mr. Dodsworth, (twenty-one plates) ; 
and Mr Storer, (nine plates). Here are 
more than sixty plates, and yet “ the 
present work, it is presumed, will remedy 
this deficiency,” (oh, the modesty of 
artists!) in sia! The few pages of let- 
ter-press are scarcely better than the 
prospectus. The account of the found- 
ation of the cathedral is taken from the 
false medium of Godwyn, “ in the guaint 
style of Elizabeth’s reign!” instead of 
the contemporary account of Dean Wil- 
liam de Wanda, which would have been 
found in Dodsworth. In consequence, 
the account of laying the first five stones 
is completely incorrect; and, worse than 
all, the date is omitted. In p. 4 we are 
told that 400,000 marks, in the reign of 
Henry III. was “ about 26,6661 13s. 4d. 
present money!” 





Ready.— Coiman’s Normandy, Picardy, 
&c. containing views of the most pic- 
turesque cathedrals, churches, and other 
objects in Northern France. 





The Gresham Prize Medal for 1834 
has been adjudged to Mr. G. J. Elvey, of 
New College, Oxford. ‘The umpires 
were, Mr. Professor Stevens, Dr. Crotch, 
and Mr. Horsley. The successful Com- 
position, an Anthem for five voices, is a 
work of great merit, written in a pure 
Ecclesiastical style. 

2C 
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New Works announced for Publication. 

The Book of Revelation, with Notes 
by the Rev. I. Asue. 

Sermons, by the Rev. J. S. Knox. 

A volume of Charges, delivered to the 
Clergy of his Diocese, by the Bishop of 
BarsBaDOoges. 

Views in India, China, and on the 
Shores of the Red Sea; from original 
sketches, by Commander Rozert EL- 
tiot, R. N. p 

History of the Cotton Manufacture in 
Great Britain. By Epwarp Batngs, 
Jun. Esq. 

An Excursion in North Wales, em- 
bellished with Plates. By T. Roscor. 

A Synopsis of the Phasmide. By G. 
R. Gray. 

Outlines of Forensic Medicine. 
W. Cummin. 

Human Physiology. By J. ELLiorson. 

The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy 
and Sicily. 

Elements of Medical Police. 
Hawkins. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Eye. By R. MippLemore. 

Synoptical List of the Members of the 
English Bar. By J. Wuisuaw. 

Sees of ‘England, Wales, Ireland, and 
the Colonies, with Schedule and Clauses 
of the Irish Church Temporalities Act. 
By T. Serrincs, Esq.— Also, the Peer- 
age and Baronetage, on the author’s new 
system. 

Michell’s * Saxon’s Daughter,” a Tale 
of the Crusades, in six Cantos. i 

West of England Journal of Science 
and Literature. 


By 


By B. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 8. Rev. Dr. Jennings, V. P. 

Mr. Lyell’s paper on the proofs of the 
gradual rise of land in Sweden, was re- 
sumed and concluded. 

Jan. 15, J. W. Lubbock, esq. V. P. 

Read, 1. Second Essay on a general 
method in Dynamics, by W. R. Hamil- 
ton, Royal Astronomer of Ireland; 2. 
An account of the eruption of Autna 
in 1536, fiom a contemporary document 
communicated by Sir F. Palgrave; 3. On 
the electrical relations of Metals and 
Metalliferous Minerals, by R. W. Fox, 
esq.; 4. On the Circulation of the Blood 
in Insects, by John Tyrrell, esq. 

Jan. 22. Mr. Lubbock in the chair, 

Read, |. Notes on the Temperature of 
the Air and the Sea, made in a voyage 
from India to England, in the ship 
Hoogly, Captain Reeves, in the year 
1833. By Alexander Burns, esq. F. is. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
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2. Remarks on certain statements of Mr, 
Faraday, contained in the Fourth and 
Fifth Series of his “* Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity.” By John Davy, 
M.D. F.R.S. 3. Note on the pre- 
ceding paper, by Michael Faraday, esq. 
D.C.L. F.R.S. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


This society met on Jan. 4, Colonel 
Blackburne in the chair. The paper 
read was by Mr. Briant Hodgson, of 
Nepal, on the question still entertained 
by many learned orientalists, whether 
Brahbmanism or Biaddhism be the more 
ancient creed. The learned author, who, 
in his ‘ Sketch of Buddhism,” pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, had already advanced 
the former opinion, now supports it by 
significant passages extracted from the 
ancient books of the Sangatas, which are 
still extant in the mountains of Nepal, in 
the original Sanscrit, though undoubtedly 
composed in the plains of India; and by 
the fact, that the Biddhists themselves 
concede the palm of superior antiquity 
to their rivals and persecutors, the Brah- 
mans. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Jan. 7. Rev. Dr. Spry in the chair.— 
The conclusion of a memoir by Mr. Cul- 
limore, on bilinguar hieroglyphics, and 
cuneiform inscriptions, was read. In the 
autumn of last year some drawings were 
transmitted to the Society from Syria, by 
Mr. Bonomi, representing certain tablets 
both hieroglyphic and cuneiform, found 
together among several more modern in- 
scriptions on the rocks of Elkelb (the an- 
cient Lycus), near Beyrout. Such mo- 
numents of this description, as were hi- 
therto known to the learned, have been 
referred to Cyrus, and his immediate 
successors; the present writer, however, 
having discovered the name of Ramses 
II. on the hieroglyphic tablets, argued 
at length against the correctness of this 
view, as adopted by Grotefend, Cham- 
pollion, and their followers, assigning to 
them the much higher antiquity of an 
age coeval with that of the tablet of Aby- 
dos, which we owe to the same remark- 
able monarch. By means of the histori- 
cal and chronological evidence adduced 
in support of this opinion, he determined 
the epoch of the arts and sciences in 
Egypt, which continued in a state of 
progressive advancement during at least 
twenty-three reigns, from the age of 
Osirtesen I. or the beginning of the 
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eighteenth century B.c., to Ramses II. 
The writer then proceeded to consider 
the parallel epoch unfolded in the Per- 
sian archeology. This he discovers in 
the age of the great civiliser and bene- 
factor of his country, King Jemsheed, 
which, as calculated from the calendar 
compiled by Jemsheed himself, corre- 
sponds to the above date, or about 1800 
years. Hence the rise of literature and 
the arts in Egypt and Persepolis will 
appear to have been synchronous. Equal- 
ly parallel seems likewise to have been 
their duration, extending to within eleven 
centuries of the Christian era. This 
was shewn from arguments founded on 
the identity of the Egyptian and Perse- 
politan calendars ; the former appearing 
to have been introduced into the east 
about the time of the overthrow of the 
race of Jemsheed. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Oct. 25. ‘The Seatonian prize poem 
was adjudged to the Rev. T. E. Han- 
kinson, Corpus Christi College. Sub- 
ject, ** Jacob.” 

The subject for the Norrisian prize es- 
say for the present year is, “ ‘The per- 
son, character, and actions of Jesus 
Christ afford a satisfactory fulfilment of 
all the prophecies in the Old Testament 
which relate to the Messiah.” 

Dec. 27. The Marquis Camden, Chan- 
cellor of the University, has signified his 
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intention of giving, this year, a gold medal 
to such resident undergraduate as shall 
compose the best English Ode, or the 
best English poem in heroic verse, upon 
“ The Death of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester.” The exer- 
cises are to be sent in to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor on or before March 31, 1835; and 
are not to exceed 200 lines in length. 

Sir William Browne’s medals will this 
year be—For the Greek Ode—* Delos.” 
—For the Latin Ode—“ Belisarius.”— 
For the Epigrams— 

« Amphora coepit 
Institui, currente rota cururceus exit?” 

The Porson Prize for the present year 
is—Shakspeare, 3rd part of King Henry 
VI., Act II., Scene 2, beginning, Clif. 

_“ My gracious liege,” &c.; and ending 

—* To hold thine own, and leave thine 
own with him.” 

Jan. 12. The following is the subject 
for the Hulsean prize dissertation for the 
present year:—‘ The resemblance be- 
tween Moses and Christ is so very great 
and striking that it is impossible to con- 
sider it fairly and carefully, without see- 
ing and acknowledging that He must be 
foretold where he is so well described.” 

The subjects of the Members prizes for 
the present year are: —For the Bachelors 
—* De fide historica recté wstimanda.” 
For the Undergraduates—* Utrum recte 
judicaverit Cicero iniquissimam pacem 
justissimo bello anteferendam esse?” 








SOME OF THE RARE BOOKS IN MR. HEBER'S LIBRARY. 
(Fourth Sale; continued from p. 80.) 


Edwardes (Richard). “ The Paradyse of Daynty Deuises. 1578.” A 
highly curious and probably unique edition of one of the most inte- 
resting collections of our old Poetry. A long poem by George Whet- 
stone, hitherto unknown, is found here only. Defective, wanting two 2. 
or three leaves. A thin little volume - 7 

Fage (Mary). «* Fames Roule; or the names of King Charles, the Reers, 
Judges, &c. anagrammatiz’d. 1637.” From the Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Poetiea, and Sir M. Sykes’s collection; formerly sold for 20/.5s. - 8 

Fenne (Thomas). Fennes Frutes. 1590. - 7 

Feylde (T.) A Contrauersye bytwene a Louer anda Jaye. (Ww. de Worde) 91 

Chaucer (G.) ‘“ The Book of the Tales of Cauntyrburye.” Second 
edition, printed by Caxton, about 1481-2. * - 78 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tabies, printed by Pynson about 1493—bought 
imperfect at the Roxburgh sale, since made complete * by the unrivalled 


art of Mr. Harris.” (MS. note by Mr. Heber.) - 60 18 O 
Garter (B.) The Tragicall and true Historie which happened be- 

tweene two English Lovers. Prynted by Richard ‘Tottyll, 1565. - 1700 
Googe (B.) “ Eclogs, Epytaphes, and Sonettes.” 1563 © - - - 14650 





* A MS. note by Mr. Heber says—“ To an admirer of Chaucer or Caxton, this 
volume is invaluable. This is believed to be the finest copy of Caxton’s second 
edition known, but it wants 28 leaves. Lord Spencer’s is still more imperfect, and 
in inferior plight. That in St. John’s Library, Oxford, is the only perfect copy 
known, but not so large as this, and the cuts daubed with colour. Imperfect copies of 
this second edition of Caxton’s Chaucer are to be found as follows: 1. Magd. Coll. 
Cambridge; 2. British Museum ; 3. Royal Society’s Library; 4. Lord Spencer's.” 
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Gordon (P.) The first booke of the Famous Historye of Penardo and 
Laissa, printed in 1615, at Dort, by George Waters. Only two copies 
known; this was purchased at Pinkerton’s sale for 211. - * 

“ Guy of Warwick,” black letter, printed by W. Copland. This copy 
was formerly in the possession of West, Pearson, Steevens, and the 
Duke of Roxburghe, at whose sale it was bought by Mr. H. for 437. Is. 

Hardyng’s *“* Chronicle of Englande.” 1543. This copy has the au- 
tograph of the celebrated John Dee, and belonged to Mr. West and 
Mr. Hibbert; sold for the precise sum given for it by Mr. Heber - 

Hawes, S. [or rather Lydgate] “ The Temple of Glas,” purchased by 
Boswell at Malone’s sale, for 461. 10s. ° - - - - - 

“ Passetyme of Pleasure.” 1517—fetched at the Roxburghe sale 84/. 
and at the sale of Sir M. Sykes, 427.; now - - - - = 

Homer. Ten books of “ Homer's Iliades,” translated from the French 
by A. Hall, black letter. 1581, sold at White Knights’ sale for 112. ~ 

“ The Cronycles of the Londe of Englond,” printed at “ Andewarpe,” 
1493, by Gerard de Leew - - . - - - - - 

The ‘ Chronycle of Englonde,” printed by “ Wynkyn de Worde, 1502,” 
Mr. Dent’s copy, and cost Mr. Heber 357. 17s. By, > Rae 

“ Dives et Pauper, 1493,” the first book printed by Pynson - - 

Jeste. Here begynneth a lyttel propre jeste, 

Called cryste crosse me spede a. b.c. &c. 
with a wood-cut of three gossips beneath. Bl.1. Printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde. This drollery consists of only two leaves—sold for - “ 

Milton’s Dante L’ Amoroso Convivio, 1529.—Rime et Prose di Giovanni 
della Casa, 1563 —Sonetti di B, Varehi, 1555. This volume belonged 
to Milton; and on the first page of the second work is “ Jo. Milton, 
pre. 10d. 1629.” There are also corrections and marks by him - 

Nevyll’s Castell of Pleasure. Printed by Wynkyn de Worde. bl.1. - 

Peacham’s “ Thalia’s Banquet, 1620.” Purchased at Mr. Lloyd’s sale 
for 28/.10s. —- - i er ee ee . Rs | ai 

“ Penny Merriments,” a Collection of Ballads, chiefly of Charles the 
Second’s time, in two volumes, formerly belonging to Narcissus Lut- 
trell, then to Mr. Edward Wynne, and sold at his sale in 1786 for 
31. 8s. to Mr. Baynes, who bequeathed it to Ritson, at whose sale Mr. 
Heber bought it - - - - é - i a = - 

A written Collection of single sheets of Poetry and Poetical Tracts, 
consisting of Ballads, Lampoons, &c. between the years 1678 and 1688,” 
formed by Luttrell, who has marked the original prices, and generally 
filled up the names of the persons alluded to. 5 vols. (Purchased by 
Mr. Heber at Mr. Bindley’s sale for 2312.) - - - - - 

‘The Tryumphes of Fraunces Petrarck, &c., translated by Lord Mor- 
ley.” Printed by John Cawood” - ss = he 

*¢ The Hoole Lyf of Jason.” Printed by Caxton, about 1475  -~ - 

Scortanp.—* The Complaynt of Scotland.” About 1548.” (Only 
four copies are known) - - - - - “ ie S 

“ The Expedicion into Scotlande, by Wm. Patten, Londoner.” 1548 - 

“ A Merry Jest of Robin Hood.” Edw. White, 1594 - - - 

“ The Sevin Seages, translated out of prose, in Scottis metre, be Johne 
Rolland, 1578.” = - - - “ - e i d 2 " 

“ The Knave of Clubs, 1611. More Knaves Yet. The Knaves of 
Spades and Diamonds, with new additions” (date cut off.) “ The 
Knave of Harts. Haile Fellow Well Met, 1612.” 1 vol. (Purchased 
at Bindley’s sale for 35/. 3s.) - “ PS ie * a - - 18 0 

Roxburghe Club Books. 42 vols. - - ° - Z = - 120 

“‘ Kynge Richarde Cuer du Lyon.” Wynkyn de Worde, 1528 - - 

“ The Pheenix Nest,” by RS 1593. Mr. Heber notes that he gave Mr. 
Reed five guineas for this little book in 1802 - - ° - - 10 

“« Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum.” First edit. Pynson, 1499 22 0 

“ Pylgremage of the Soule,” Caxton, 1483; the copy described in the 
Bibl. Spenceriana, vol. iv. p. 263  - - i z Ps * . 18 

Workes of Taylor, the Water Poet. 1630. From Bridgewater collection 12 12 


0 
14 


{The sale of this portion of Mr. Heber’s library produced between 7,000/. and 
8,000/. There were 3,000 lots; an immense majority of them consisting of works 
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not larger, if so large, as 6d. plays, small editions; yet the average price was near 3/. 
alot. It is supposed that the sale of Mr. Heber’s books in England will occupy in all 


about one hundred days. 
ley’s, in Piccadilly. 


A fifth portion is now in the course of sale at Mr. Wheat- 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 8. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Charles Tilstone Beke, esq. author of 
“ Origines Biblice,” was elected a Fellow. 

George Smith, esq. exhibited some re- 
lics of antiquity found in removing part 
of the ruins of Bennington castle, in 
Hertfordshire. They consisted of a bot- 
tle containing some liquid, and two coins, 
one of the Emperor Commodus. 

J. P. Collier, esq. F.S. A. presented 
to the Society one of twenty-five copies, 
which he has privately printed, of The 
Harrowing of Hell, a Miracle Play, from 
the Harl. MS, 2253 (12mo, pp. 16). It 
is supposed to be at least as old as the 
reign of Edward III. The copy was 
accompanied by a letter stating that Mr. 
Collier intends it to be succeeded by 
three other productions of the same class, 
to the last of which he will append a 
Glossary for the whole. 

Sir Francis Palgrave communicated 
the copy of a Letter purporting to be ad- 
dressed by Margaret Countess of Salis- 
bury to her son Reginald Pole (the Car- 
dinal), earnestly and affectionately be- 
seeching him to become a loyal and sub- 
missive subject, It is in the handwriting 
of a secretary, and without signature ; 
and, from its rhetorical style, is supposed 
not to be the Countess’s own composi- 
tion. Among various conjectures re- 
specting its origin, the most probable is 
that it was prepared by direction of the 
King, in order that Margaret’s signature 
might be required to it. 

The reading was then commenced of 
the essay on the history and on the origi- 
nal descent of the Caribs, by Robert H. 
Schomberg, esq. mentioned in our last 
report, p. 81. 

Jan. 15. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S. A. exhibited 
drawings by Miss Ann Knight (pupil of 
Mr. Henry Stothard), after some an- 
cient bas-reliefs discovered in 1832 in 
Chichester Cathedral, and noticed in our 
Magazine. 

These sculptures represent the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead, and are evi- 
dently of the twelfth century; some of 
the figures have the long braided tresses 
as represented on the head of the statue 
of Matilda Queen of Henry I. placed in 
the cariatidal form at the west door of 
Rochester Cathedral. The mouldings 


of one of the two stone tablets on which 
they are carved, are adorned with the 
Greek honeysuckle. Mr. Kempe consi- 
ders them the work of artists of the By- 
zantine Greek school. At the same time 
he exhibited a drawing by the same young 
lady of a fresco painting, which adorned 
the walls of the domestic chapel of the 
Bishops of Chichester. This is a very 
graceful delineation of the Virgin and 
Child, seated on a triangular throne, allu- 
sive of course to the Trinity—the whole 
picture ornamentally decorated with fleurs- 
de-lys, and contained within a quatre foil 
border. The time of its execution was 
probably in the reign of Henry III. 

The reading of Mr. Schomberg’s dis- 
sertation on the Caribs was concluded. 

Jan. 22. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Thorpe, the bookseller, presented 
to the Society a copy of Junius’s edition 
of Cedmon, 4to. 1651, bearing the name 
of “ Sam. Edv. Lye, 1740,” and interlined 
with a Latin translation, and notes by Lye 
and Manning (see our Minor Correspon- 
dence, p. 114). 

Mr. Sinclair exhibited a large silver 
medal of Constantine Paleologus, the 
Greek Emperor. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. F.S.A. exhibit- 
ed, in illustration of the style of art dis- 
played in the carvings at Chichester (above 
noticed), a coin of Lorenzo Teiopoio, 
Doge of Venice. On the obverse, is 
Christ seated, letters r’c. x’c. Reverse, 
the Doge and St. Mark, holding between 
them a banner, inscribed pux, legend La. 
TEVPL. and s(anctus) M(arcus) VENETI, 
This, and some similar coins of the same 
period and country, show how the same 
style of art spread from Byzantium to 
Italy, and thence to other countries of 
Europe. 

Mr. Kempe exhibited five Byzantine 
drawings, from a series in his possession, 
in confirmation of his opinion that the 
sculptures at Chichester were of the 
Greek school. The drawings represent 
the Virgin, and probably certain Saints or 
Prophets. 

David Rowland, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a copy of some “ Orders of his 
Highness (Oliver Cromwell) and the 
Council, for securing the peace of the 
Commonwealth,” addressed to some au- 
thorities in Wales. 
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ON ANCIENT CASKETS OF IVORY AND WOOD. 
By Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, K. H. 
(From the Analyst, a Magazine published at Worcester.) 


Whatever object of antiquity tends to 
exhibit the manners and customs of for- 
mer times, affords an illustration highly 
useful and interesting. It isin such way 
that the study becomes of the utmost 
service to history, and enables us the bet- 
ter to appreciate the blessings of our pre- 
sent highly cultivated and enlightened 
state of society. We shall find, on inves. 
tigation, that this remark applies in an 
eminent degree to those caskets of wood 
and ivory, of which, owing to the hand- 
some bequest of the late Francis Douce, 
esq. F.S.A., the largest collection in 
this country is at Goodrich Court, in the 
county of Hereford. This is the case 
not merely on account of the purposes to 
which they were applied, but more espe- 
cially from the instructive details of their 
sculptured ornaments. 

During the 13th, 14th, and 15th centu- 
ries, these caskets appear generally to 
have belonged to a lady’s toilette; aid 
strongly resemble, what was no doubt 
their prototype, the pyxis of the ancient 
Greeks, which is so frequently seen in 
the hands ef ladies represented on the 
fictile vases ; and this opinion is strength- 
ened by the fact of the fashion having 
been derived from the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, and perhaps introduced by 
those who returned from the crusade of 
St. Louis, and Prince Edward. M. 
Millin, in his “ Voyage dans les De- 
partemens,” tom. 1, p. 241, describing 
the museum at Dijon, mentions “ Boites 
d’ivorie venant de la toilette d’une an- 
cienne Duchesse ;” and, what is still bet- 
ter authority, Higden, in his Chronicle, 
fol. eclxxxix, speaking of Fair Rosamond, 
gives a picture of his own age, by saying, 
**this wenche had a lyttyll coffer scarcely 
of two fote long, made by a wonder crafte, 
that is yet seen there (Woodstock). 
Therein it semith that geantes fighte, 
beestes startle, foule flee, and fysshe lepe, 
without any mans mevynge.” The pas- 
sage is to the same effect in the Latin 
edition. By this we are not to conceive 
that this effect was produced by any me- 
chanical means, as by some kind of clock. 
work, but that it was sculptured in such 
an admirable manner, that the subjects on 
it looked as if they had motion. The 
generality of the caskets in the Doucean 
Museum here, do not exceed one foot in 
length; but there is a Greek ivory one, of 
the 9th century, covered with half-length 
effigies of saints, which answers in size to 
that which Higden describes. It has a 
sliding top, and was probably used for 
some religious purpose. In Queen Eli- 


zabeth’s time they appear to have been 
appropriated to men, and solely as repo- 
sitories for money. Thus, in Shak- 
speare’s play of the Taming of the 
Shrew, act 2, Gremio, setting forth the 
splendid manner in which he had fur- 
nished his house, says, *¢in ivory coffers 
Ihave stuffed my crowns.” As Italy had 
the credit of introducing such caskets to 
the rest of Europe, Passin, in his addi- 
tions to Gori’s Dyptychs, vol. III. de- 
clares that he found many of these chests 
used by noble ladies, for their treasures, 
in the 13th and I4th centuries, existing in 
Tuscany and the cities of Picenum, ei- 
ther whole or in fragments. 

Besides those alluded to, some small 
ivory caskets were manufactured to con- 
tain marriage presents to ladies, which 
were generally ornamented with sculp- 
tures bearing reference to that circum- 
stance. On this a French work may be 
consulted, “ Sur le petit Bureau Italien,” 
published in the year 1811, 8vo, pp. 54, 55. 

Sir William Compton, in his will, 
dated 1522, bequeatksto the King “a little 
chest of ivory, whereof one lock is gilt, 
with a chess-board under the same, and 
a pair of tables upon it, and all such 
jewels and treasure as are inclosed there- 
in.” This does not appear to have had 
any ornamental subjects upon it, and, 
therefore, more nearly resembles a small 
backgammon board at Goodrich Court, 
of the time of Charles I., of wood, inlaid 
with ivory, on the top of which is a 
chess-board, and underneath a merelle 
table. But in the second volume of 
“ The Portfolio,” published in 1823, is 
an ivory chess-box engraved and describ- 
ed, of asimilar character to that bequeath- 
ed by Sir William Compton, then in pos- 
session of Mr. Upcott, but now, through 
Mr. Douce’s kindness, in this house, 
which is said to have belonged to Agnes 
Sorel, the favourite mistress of Charles 
VII., King of France. On the lid, 
which contains the principal subject, is a 
representation of the Morris, or Moorish 
dance, and the characters who compose 
it are, the lady of the May, three morris 
dancers, the fool, and a piper. The 
French lady of the May, called Marian 
the shepherdess, was generally a boy clad 
in a girl’s habit, and this seems pointed 
out in the present specimen by the leg 
being so much displayed. The costume 
fixes the date of this box as of the time 
of our Henry VI. Four subjects are 
consecutively represented on the sides of 
the box. The first is a pastime in which 
a lover beats the leaves of a tree to be 
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caught in the lap of his mistress, attended 
by male and female minstrels, the former 
with a pipe, the latter with a harp and 
Cauchoise head-dress. Next is a joust, 
the combatants in which have those large 
fanciful sleeves, of Lombard fashion, 
which pervaded the period. The im- 
mense spurs, with rowels so dispropor- 
tionate, are characteristics of the time, as 
are the jousting helmets. The long bow 
is introduced in the next compartment, 
as used in thechase. Hunting with staff 
and horn is the subject of the last com- 
partment. Thus, these caskets were to 
contain money, jewels, and valuable trin- 
kets. Inthe second cut to Godfrey de 
Boulogne, or rather the Chevalier au 
Cygne, edit. 1511, the waiting-maid of 
the Queen follows her to her wedding 
with one probably containing marriage 
presents. 

The great interest, however, which 
they possess, is derived from the sculp- 
tures with which they are covered. Those 
which ornamented the toilette caskets 
were taken from the fabliaux and ro- 
mances that formed the literature of gen- 
teel society at that period, or from the 
tournaments and other sports which pro- 
duced amusement. The marriage-present 
boxes had the general circumstances at- 
tendant on courtship and matrimony ; and 
on boxes for religious purposes were in- 
cidents in the life of Christ, or the le- 
gends of saints. Of the first and second 
only will it be requisite to give particular 
descriptions. 

1. A lady’s casket of ivory, the top 
wanting. Subject, the Romance of Sir 
Tristrem, of the time of EdwardI. On 
one side the adventure with the two 
palmers. See stanzas xxxix and Liv of 
Sir Walter Scott’s edition. On the front 
Sir Tristrem conveying the Princess 
Iseult, attended by her maid Brengwain 
and an old woman, in a boat from Ireland 
to Cornwall, where the love potion in- 
tended to be given to King Mare and 
Iseult on their marriage is fatally admi- 
nistered to Sir Tristrem and the lady, 
occasioning their mutual affection. Then 
the incident of this knight letting the 
lady fall. After that the arrival of the 
party, and the introduction of Iseult to 
the King. On the other side, the Queen 
placing her maid in bed with the King, 
and going off with Tristrem. On the 
back, Sir ‘Tristrem and the Queen in bed 
together, Next, a palmer carrying Iseult 
on his back through the water, aecompa- 
nied by Sir Tristrem; and, lastly, the 
Queen on her knees in the presence of 
King Mare, taking the deceptive oath. 
This romance, like those of Arthur and 
Gwenever, Sir Lancelot, &c. was fabri- 
cated in Bretagne, from the ancient 


Druidic Mabinogion, or tales for novi- 
ciates in the mysteries of the Bardic reli- 
gion. The names in it are pure ancient 
Welsh; Tristrem signifies herald or pro- 
claimer, Iseult spectacle, or worthy to be 
looked at, Brengwain fair-breast, and 
Mare stallion. 

II. A lady’s casket of ivory, the two 
sides wanting. Subject, the fabliau of 
the Comtesse de Vergy. Time of Ed- 
ward II. On the top, first, the mutual 
declaration of love between Sir Agolane 
and the Countess, who shows her little 
dog, and of what service he might be- 
come. Then the Countess’instructing her 
dog. ‘Then her sending the dog to meet 
Sir Agolane; and his fondling the ani- 
mal. ‘Then the meeting of these lovers 
in the orchard. Next, the declaration of 
a burning passion for Sir Agolane by the 
Duchess of Burgundy. Then her false 
accusation of him to her Duke. His re- 
turn to the chamber of his Countess. 
Then, the Duke threatening to put him 
to death unless he can prove the accusa- 
tion false. On the back, first, his lead- 
ing the Duke to the orchard; then, his 
placing the Duke so as to see his court- 
ship of Vergy. Next, the Duke assuring 
his Duchess of Agolane’s innocence, and 
last, the messenger from the Duchess 
bringing the letter of invitation to the 
Countess at the chateau de Vergy. On 
the front, the lamentation of the Coun- 
tess at finding her secret known, and her 
death. Then, the maid bringing Sir 
Agolane to witness the sad event, and 
his stabbing himself. Next the maid fetch- 
ing the Duke to see the sad catastrophe, 
and his drawing out the sword for ven- 
geance ; and, lastly, his punishing the 
Duchess with instant death. 

III. A lady’s casket of ivory, com- 
plete, of the time of Edward IL. The 
top contains the particulars of the Siege 
of the Chateau d’Ameour, or, as it was 
also termed, the Castle’of Roses. Inthe 
left compartment is the castle, with ladies 
on the battlements hurling down roses 
on their assailants, and over the gateway 
an angel shooting with a long bow at the 
son of a knight, who has his cross-bow 
charged with a rose. Another knight is 
sealing the walls with a rope ladder, while 
two others are employed with a trepid, 
loading it with roses, that by the force of 
this projectile they may make a decisive 
impression on the fortress. In the right 
hand compartment, the ladies are seen on 
the battleinents, and over the gateway, 
welcoming the knights; while two, on 
horseback, in front, are about to engage 
two warriors completely armed, each party 
fighting with a bunch of roses. The 
centre compartment represents a joust 
where one of the combatants has his 
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shield charged with three roses; the two 
trumpeters are perched up in trees; and 
in an elevated box of trellis work, here 
and there ornamented with hangings, ap- 
pear those assembled to witness the en- 
tertainment. The back of the box has 
the adventures of the Chevalier au Lion, 
also attributed to Percival li Gallois. In 
the first compartment is the attack of the 
lion, in which the knight cuts off one of 
his paws. Then, the passing of the pont 
d’epe¢, under a shower of lances, two in- 
cidents also to be found in the romance 
of Lancelot du Lac, and sculptured on 
the capital of a column in the church of 
St. Peter, at Caen, in Normandy. Next 
appears the knight sleeping on his en- 
ame bed, on wheels, with bells under 
it, amidst a storm of lances, watched by 
the faithful lion. Last are seen three 
damsels in conversation, but I am not 
certain of their history. ‘The front is 
divided into four compartments. The 
first and second are from the lay of Aris- 
totle. In the first the sage is seen teach- 
ing Alexander, from a book, the impro- 
priety of his infatuation for the Indian 
Queen. Next, Her Majesty giving proof 
to the hero of the all-powerful effect of 
love, by making Aristotle carry her on 
his back, with a bridle on. This is also 
to be found sculptured on the same capi- 
tal in the church of St. Peter, at Caen. 
The other two compartments may refer 
to some additional incidents in this poem 
not contained in most copies. The sage, 
followed by two old men, are about to 
climb a rock in order to get to a castle, 
which, in the upper part they appear to 
approach, and are received at the gate by 
a young lad. In the fourth compartment 
are four damsels bathing. At one end 
of the chest is the adventure of Galaad, 
and the castle of damsels, where a hermit 
delivered to him the keys, on his dis- 
mounting from his horse. See the se- 
cond part of the*San Graal, in Royal 
Lib. Brit. Mus. 14 E. Ill. At the 
other, a queen sitting with her lap-dog, 
and viewing the head of a king which is 
pointed out to her by a knight, while the 
transaction is witnessed by a king in a 
tree; and then a knight thrusting his 
lance through an unicorn, on whose head 
a lady places one hand while the other 
holds a circle or diadem. Adventures 
with an unicorn are often found in the 
old romances, probably this is one of Sir 
Lancelot’s, but 1 do not teel competent 
to assign the transactions. 

IV. Another lady’s casket of ivory, 
containing the same subjects as the last, 
rather larger, but of which the front is 
wanting, of the time of Edward II. The 
top very similar to the last, except that 
the first compartment, a little varied here, 
forms the _ and instead, we have 


knights climbing up into the castle of the 
ladies, and one carrying off a female be- 
fore him on his horse, and then seen 
making love to her in a boat, which the 
boatman is rowing by a bridge. ‘The 
back and one end are nearly the same, 
but on the other, besides Lancelot re- 
ceiving the kcy from the hermit, he is 
previously met by a lady who implores 
his prowess against a hairy savage which 
the knight is seen encountering. The 
badge of the rose on the left shoulder of 
the surcoat and on the hood of mail of 
the warriors is a point worthy of remark. 

V. A lady’s casket (which was not 
the property of Mr. Douce) of ivory, 
perforated, with red leather underneath, 
and bound with brass at the edges, per- 
fect, of the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VI. On the top a joust. On 
the front a lion and a griflin, one on each 
side of the lock. At the back, a stag 
hunt. On one end, a stag killed by a 
man with a spear ; and on the other Orsin 
attacking the bear. 

VI. A casket of wood, supposed to 
have belonged to Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland, though this is by no means cer- 
tain, as the style is of earlier date. It is 
covered with the letters fi, JW., each 
surmounted by what is now termed a 
ducal coronet, and accompanied by the 
Douglas heart, from which spring three 
quatrefoils arising from the same stem. 
This does not much resemble the Mar- 
guerite, or daisy, but more closely the 
gilliflower, and what is generally termed 
the ladies’-smock leaf. 

VIl. A beautiful little ivory casket of 
the time of Edward II., to contain a 
lady's marriage presents, complete. The 
top contains a knight and lady under each 
arch of eight compartments, in various 
attitudes of courtship, done with great 
spirit, the last of which represents him in 
armour, receiving, on one knee, his helmet 
from the lady. The front, back, and 
sides, are managed in the same way; and 
much innocent play with‘diadems or chap- 
lets, and with dogs, is pourtrayed. At 
one end they are engaged in playing at 
tables, and putting a bird into a cage; at 
the other, with two birds, and sitting 
holding a diadem between them. Such 
subjects ornamented sometimes the mir- 
rors, and circular boxes to hold the seals 
of marriage contracts. 

The costume on all of these is well 
worthy of attention, from the accuracy of 
its detail; and the architecture and articles 
of domestic use, are various and instruc- 
tive. 

The ivory caskets merit far more re- 
search than what a residence in the coun- 
try will permit. They form but a part 
of the valuable bequest of ivory carvings 
for which I am indebted to my late worthy 
triend, Francis Douce, Esq. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

An adjourned debate relative to the 
grant for the construction of a new 
Chamber of Peers was resumed Jan. 3rd, 
and a most stormy sitting it proved. The 


debate was again adjourned, and resumed | 


next day, when the original proposition 
for a grant of 360,000f. was adopted by 
a majority of 209 against 181. The mi- 
nisterial project has thus passed, and a 
temporary Chamber will be constructed 
in order to go on with the state trials. 
The following important announce- 
ment, from the Moniteur of Jan. 13th, is 
the warlike reply of France to the Ame- 
rican President’s message.—“ The King 
has recalled M. Serrurier, his Minister 
at Washington. The Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs has made known this reso- 
lution to the Minister of the United 
States at Paris, at the same time inform- 
ing him that the passports he may need, 
in consequence of this communication, 
are at his disposal.” The Ambassador, 
however, remains at present, to wait the 
instructions of his own Government. In 
the mean time the project of the law re- 
lative to the American debt has been 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies. 


BELGIUM. 

The Belgian Chamber of Representa- 
tives have agreed to the project of law 
for increasing the taxes by ten per cent., 
after a division of 68 to 10. The whole 
of the budget of ways and means has 
been also affirmed by a division of 82 to 
3 votes. The Governments of Belgium 
and France have reciprocally agreed to 
deliver up subjects flying from the one 
country to the other, charged with the 
commission of serious offences against 
persons and property. 


SPAIN. 

Affairs in Spain are still in a state of 
indecision. The illness of Mina has 
afforded General Llauder an opportunity 
of attempting an intrigue in the govern- 
ment to supersede him in his command ; 
but the firmness of the Queen has, for 
the present, defeated his plans. He 
threatens, however, to put himself at the 
head of his troops, and take the ficld. 

It appears that by the law of Spain the 
property of the religious houses which 

ave been suppressed cannot go to the 


public, but Teverts to the original donor, 
wherever his descendants even to the 
tenth degree survive. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. III. 


PORTUGAL. 

The young Queen prorogued the Cham- 
bers in person on the 17th Jan. witha 
speech which was very well delivered, 
and enthusiastically received. She ob- 
serves that ‘the same relations of peace, 
friendship, and concord, continue to pre- 
vail between us and friendly and, allied 
foreign nations. From others I have 
proofs of benevolent dispositions, and I 
am confident that within a short time 
therefrom will be restored all that an- 
cient correspondence which is suitable to 
the reciprocal interests of the people, 
and the general peace of Europe.” 

The opposition members in the Cortes 
have published a declaration, of which 
the following is a part :—They approve 
of the abolition of the tithe-system, 
which, they say, was a measure counselled 
by the enlightenment of the age, and 
called for by the exigencies of agricul- 
ture; but they condemn the government 
for not providing for the support of the 
clergy, and of the several literary and 
pious establishments which had depended 
upon that fund. 

The affianced husband of Donna Ma- 
ria, the young Duke of Leuchtenberg 
(now Prince Augustus of Portugal), left 
England by way of Falmouth on the 20th 
of Jan. ; and was expected to arrive at 
Lisbon on the 25th, where great pre- 
parations were making for his reception. 

lt is a favourable indication of the 
growing inquisitiveness and intelligence 
of the Portuguese people that a paper 
called ** O Periodico dos Pobres,” (the 
People’s Paper,) and addressed especially 
to the lower orders, is the one of greatest 
circulation in the kingdom next to the 
Government Gazette. It appears to be 
conducted with spirit, and has a greater 
number of literary contributors than any 
other paper. 

SWITZERLAND. 


Some of the absolute governments are 
exhibiting great hostility to the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland. The cabinet 
of Vienna has, in a note to the Vorort, 
expressed its high dissatisfaction with 
the late memorandum or declaration of 
Berne; and the government of Naples 
has recalled from Berne its ambassador 
and his whole establishment, thus break- 
ing off all diplomatic relations with that 
country. The Vorort has received simi- 
lar notes from the Russian and Prussian 
ambassadors, and 4 replied to them all 
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with an equivocal promise that shows at 
once the spirit of the Swiss, and the 
difficulties which prevent its manifesta- 
tion. 

AMERICA. 

The Message of the American Presi- 
dent, delivered on the Ist Dec. to Con- 
gress, has been received. The two most 
important topics it embraces are, the in- 
demnity promised by a treaty concluded 
July 4, 1831, of 1,000,0002. sterling as 
remumeration for the losses sustained by 
American citizens through the different 
Governments of France from 1800 10 
1817, more particularly under the opera- 
tion of the Berlin and Milan decrees,— 
and the contest between the American 
Government and the United States Bank. 
On the former point, the President ex- 
presses it to be his determination to take 
some decisive steps in the matter, and 
even to make reprisals on French ships 
and property, unless the Chamber of 
Deputies make some provision for the 
payment of the debt; and on the latter 
subject, it appears that the fate of the 
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Bank, so far as it depends upon the 
President of the United States, is de- 
cided ; the Bank having clearly had the 
worst of it. The connexion with the 
Bank was to be broken by degrees, and 
the Government business apportioned 
among the different State banks, the 
President declaring against the impolicy 
of ever again intrusting so enormous a 
power to any one corporation. The 
whole of the debt of the United States 
would be paid off on the Ist of January, 
but no remission of import duties was on 
that account contemplated. The rela- 
tions with other foreign Governments 
were in general declared to be satisfac- 
tory. 

New York papers of the 17th Dec. 
state that part of the President’s Mes- 
sage in which he alludes to France had 
undergone an incidental discussion in the 
House of Representatives. The preva- 
lent opinion at Washington was, that no 
Measure authorizing the Executive to 
make reprisals on France would be 
agreed to by Congress. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Dec. 18. A most lamentable occur- 
rence took place at Ratheormac, in 
Ireland, attended with loss of life, dur- 
ing an attempt to collect the tithes due to 
the impropriator. In consequence of the 
resistance which had been previously 
made, some troops were ordered on this 
occasion to accompany the legal autho- 
rities. The end of a lane which led toa 
farm-house was blocked up by a car, and 
a body of about 600 men resisted its re- 
moval and the further progress of the 
party. Orders were given by the magis- 
trates to clear the passage: the violence 
of the people became greater. The Riot 
Act was then read. The troops were 
assailed ‘by volleys of stones; many men 
and the officers commanding the troops 
were knocked down, and atter every at- 
tempt by expostulation on the part of 
the officers to persuade the people to 
disperse had failed, the magistrates or- 
dered the troops to fire, when nine men 
were killed, and about twenty wounded. 
An inquest sat on the bodies: and after 
several days’ investigation, the jury re- 
turned a verdict—thirteen for wilful mur- 
der: eight for justifiable homicide: and 
two for manslaughter. The magistrates 
and the commanding officer have been 
held to bail to take their trial. 

Dec. 30. The Gazette of this day 
contained a proclamation announcing the 
dissolution of Parliament, and notifying 
that the writs are to be returnable on the 
19th of February. Since then the whole 


empire has been in a ferment caused by 
the general election. An authenticated 
alphabetical list of the new Parliament 
will be given in our next Number. 

Jan. 20. At the meeting of the pro- 
prietors of St. Katherine’s Docks, stock 
returns were laid before the proprietors, 
showing that the trade of the port of 
London has considerably increased since 
1829, and showing that the partial decline 
in 1832 was the result of previous over- 
trading, and the admission of a consider- 
able quantity of foreign corn. Accord- 
ing to the returns of the quantity of ship- 
ping, an increase is exhibited of upwards 
of 200,000 tons. 

Dec. 25. The Harlequin Steam Pack- 
et, lying off the Tower, was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire. The Harlequin arrived the 
night betore from Hamburgh, with pac- 
kets, passengers, and luggage, nearly all of 
which were happily landed. She was 
reckoned the fastest sailing vessel out of 
London. 

Twopenny Post-office. The following 
new regulations, which have been for 
some time in progress, have just been is- 
sued by command of the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, Lord Maryborough :—‘: The prin- 
cipal office is at the General Post-office, 
St. Martin’s-le-grand, where letters may 
be put in one hour later than at the re- 
ceiving-houses; but for the accommoda- 
tion of the public at the west-end of the 
town, letters will be received at the office 
at Charing-cross, corner of Craig’s-court, 
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and at the office in Regent-street, neat 
Langham-place, half an hour later at 
each dispatch than at any of the other re- 
ceiving-bouses. There are now six de- 
liveries and six collections of letters in 
London daily, and by this new regula- 
tion the seven o’clock delivery has been 
extended to all places in the environs of 
town within the cirele of three miles 
from the General Post-office, most of 
which at present will have five deliveries 
and five dispatches daily. The country 
delivery of the Twopenny post has been 
extended from nine miles to a circle of 
twelve miles from the General Post- 
office. Newspapers, if put into any Two- 
penny Post-office within the circle of 
three miles from the General Post-office, 
will pass to the country districts of this 
office, if in covers open at the ends, for 
one penny each; but from one part of 
the circle to the other, or from the coun- 
try to any part of the circle, or one part 
of the country to another, the postage is 
the same as for letters.” 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


DRURY LANE. 

Jan. 13. A petite Comedy, in two 
acts, from the pen of Mrs. Gore, was 
produced, called Zhe King’s Seal. The 
plot was laid in the time and court of 
Henri IV. It was tolerably successful. 

Jan. 20. An amusing interlude, by 
Captain Addison, entitled Zhe King’s 
Word, and founded on an amour of 
Charles II. in Cornwall, was brought 
forward, and met with approval. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Jan. 20. A comedy, in three acts, 
under the title of Off to the Continent, was 
introduced. It was an abridged altera- 
tion of Farquahar’s comedy of “ The 
Constant Couple.” The piece was very 
coolly received. 

THE ENGLISH OPERA. 

Jan. 17. The French plays com- 
menced this evening with the comedy of 
La Mere et la Fille—the principal actor 
being M. Fred. Lemaitre. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nov. 15. Robert Parker, esq. to be Puisne 
Judge in New Brunswick.—Leonard Edmunds, 
esq. to be Clerk of the Crown in Chancery.— 
Walter Aston Blount, esq. to be Chester Herald 
of Arms. 

Nov. 17. Felix Booth, of Roydon-lodge, Essex, 
esq. created a Baronet of the United Kingdom. 

Nov. 20. The Earl of Derby to be Lord Lieute- 
nant of the county of Lancaster. 

Nov. 21. 38th Foot, Capt. George Young to be 
Major.—55th Foot, Major P, E. Craigie to be Lt.- 
Colonel; Capt. C. Warren to be Major.—s0oth 
Foot, Capt. Thomas Bunbury to be Major.—For- 
far and Kincardinshire Militia, Sir Alex. Ramsay, 
Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Dec. 20. The Earl of Minto invested with the 
ensigns of a Civil, and Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. H. 
Pringle with those of a Military G.C.B. The 
Duke of Grafton was invested with the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter. 

Dec. 22. Knighted, William Webb Follett, esq. 
his Majesty’s Solicitor-general. 

Dec. 29, Earl of Chesterfield, and Philip Earl 
De Grey, were sworn of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council.—Vise. Castlereagh, Vice Chamberlain of 
His Majesty’s Household.—Visc. Hereford, Capt. 
of His Majesty’s Corps of Gentlemen at Arms.— 
Hon. Henry Lowry Corry, Comptrolier of His 
Majesty’s Household. 

Dec. 30, Earl of Chesterfield to be Master of 
His Majesty’s Buck Hounds.—Lord Ernest Bruce, 
and Lord Tullamore, to be Lords of His Majesty’s 
Bedchamber. 

Dec. $1. Lucius Hooke Robinson, of South 
Lambeth, esq. to be a Gentleman of His Majesty’s 
Privy Chamber in Ordinary. 

Jan. 5. The Earl of Courtown, Capt. of the 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

Jan.7, Duncan M‘Neill, esq. to be Solicitor- 
General for Scotland.—Adam Adamson, esq. to 
be Sheriff Depute of the shire of Perth. 

Jan. 8. To be Barons of the United Kingdom: 
Right Hon. W. Baron FitzGerald and Vesey, by 
the title of Baron FitzGerald, of Desmond, and of 





Clan-Gibbon, co. Cork; Right Hon. Sir James 
Scarlett, Kut. by the title of Baron Abinger, of 
Abinger, co. Surrey, and of the city of Norwich ; 
Sir Philip Chas. Sidney, G.C.H. (only son of Sir 
J. S. Sidney, Bart. of Penshurst castle, by Hen- 
rietta, dau. of the late Sir H. Hunloke, Bart.) by 
the title of Baron De L’Isle and Dudley, of Pens- 
hurst, co. Kent; Geo. Chas. Pratt, esq. (commonly 
called Earl of Brecknock), by the title of Baron 
Cambden, of Cambden-place, co. Kent. 

27th Foot, Capt. D. M‘Pherson to be Major. 

Jan. 10. Earl of Verulam, Earl of Sheffield, 
Lord de Lisle, Vise. Sydney, and Earl of Morton, 
to be Lords of His Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

Jan. 16. 54th Foot, Major R. Macdonald, to 
be Major.—60th Foot, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Maclean, 
to be Col. Commandant of a Battalion. 

Jan. 21. Edw. Duke Moore, esq. to be Apothe- 
cary to her Majesty’s household. 

Jan. 23. Unattached: Brevet Lieut.-Colonel G. 
Couper, Secretary to the late Master-general of 
the Ordnance, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 





The Earls of Leitrim and Donoughmore to be 
Knights of St. Patrick. 

_ Pollock, esq. elected Recorder of Hunting- 

on. 

To be King’s Counsel: Messrs. Shepherd, Platt, 
and Kelly, of the common law bar; and Messrs. 
Kindersley, Jacob, Wigram, Miller, Spence, 
Wakefield, Burge, Skirrow, Temple, and Bar- 
yer, of the equity bar. 





EcciesiasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. A. Jeremie, Sancta Crucis Preb. Linc. Cath. 
Rev. W. Godfery, to a Minor Canonry in Wor- 

cester Cath. 
Rev. W. B. Allen, Winterbourne R. co. Glouc. 
Rev. E. J. Beckwith, St. Michael Bassisshaw R. 
London. 
Rev. W. S. Birch, Easton Grey V. Wilts. 
Rev. R. Blundell, Lanesborough R. Ardagh. 
Rev. H. Bull, St. Mary Magdalen V. Oxford. 
Rev. H. Clutterbuck, Kempton V. Bedfordshire. 
Rev. W. Cookson, Great Hinton V. Wilts. 
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Rey. T. Dale, St. Bride's V. London. 

Rev. F. De Chair, East Langdon R. Kent. 

Kev, Fysche, Darlaston R. co. Stafford. 

Rev. C. Goodrich, Bittering-Parva R. Norfolk. 

Rev. —— Goslin, Ballinrobe R. co. Mayo. 

Rev. A. W. Gother, Chale R. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. C. Granger, St. Giles’s R. Reading, Berks. 

Rev. W. J. Hail, St. Benet and St. Peter R. London. 

Rey. R. S. Hawker, Morwinstow V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Huggins, Eleham V. Kent. 

Rev. F. M. Maccarthy, Loders V. Dorset. 

Rev. W. Manley, Chalkton with Clanfieid, Hants. 

Rev. G. Otter, All Saints P. C. Newmarket, Suff, 

Rev. E J. Parker, Waltham St. Lawrence V. 
Berks. 

Rev. J, Parker, Hanging Heaton Chapelry, Dews- 
bury, co. York. 

Rev. C. Pitt, Ashton Keynes V. Wilts, 

Rev. J. Reece, Tinsley V. co. York. 

Rev. R. N. Russell, Beachampton R. Bucks. 

Rev. R. Sanders, Sedgeberrow R. co. Worcester. 

Rev. A. Sayers, Pauntley P. C. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. R. Shutte, Sandon V. Herts. 

Rev. D. Stephens, Little Petherick R. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Syke-, Ccliumpton V. Devon. 

Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, Withington R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. T. L. Wheeler, ‘Tibberton V. co. Worcester. 

Rev. R, Witherby, North Cuapel R. Sussex. 


CHaPLalns. 
Rev. H. C. Boutflower, to Visc, Strathallan. 
Rev. J. Bowsted, to the Bishop of Bristol. 
Rev, C. S. Green and the Rev. A. Brown, Chap- 
lains of Christ Church. 
Rev. A. Hayton, to Lady Weaman. 
Rev, J. West, to Lord Duncannon. 


Civi. PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. H. Howarth, to be Christian Advocate of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Borlase, to be Master of Free Grammar- 
school, Totnes, Devon. 

Rev. J. Harling, Master of Free Grammar-school 
at Evesham, co. Worcester. 

Rev. W. P. Powell, Head Master of Free Gram- 
mar-school at Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 27. At Roman Cottage, near Andover, 
Hants, the wife of Harry Footner, esq. solicitor, 
a dau. 

Dec. 8. At Whip’s Cross, Mrs. John Capper, a 
son.——17. In Grosvenor-sq. Lady Emily Pusey, 
a dauv.— 20. At Torpoint, the wife of Rev. 
C. H. Lethbridge, Chaplain of H. M.S. Victory, a 
son.——21. The Countess of Carnarvon, a son. 
—22. At Magdalen Hill, Exeter, the wife of 
Mejor Campbell, a dau. At Northampton, the 
wife of Quintus Vivian, esq. 8th Royal Irish Hus- 
sars, a son and heir.——24. At Arthingworth, the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Heneage, a son.——The lady of the 
Hon. Capt. Vernon Harcourt, a son.——At the 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin, the lady of 
Lt.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir Hussey Vivian, a dau. 
—25. In Hamilton-place, the Right Hon. Lady 
Muncaster, a son.— 26. In Dean-street, Park- 
lane, thé wife of the Hon. Charles Abbott, a son. 

At Manheim, Grand Duchy of Baden, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Stepney Cowell (late Cold- 
stream Guards), a son. In Bloomsbury-sq. the 
wife of the Rev. J. Edwards, a son.——29. At 
Bardon Hall, Leic. the wife of Rob. Jacomb 
Hood, esq. a dau.——30. In Sussex-place, Re- 
gent’s-park, the Hon. Mrs. Edw. Fletcher, a son. 

Lately. At Barley-house, Plymouth, the wite of 
Col. Elliot, a son.——tin Scotland, the lady of 
Sir Joseph Radcliffe, a dau. 

Jan. 1. At the Lady Colchester’s, Montague-pl. 
Russell-sq. the lady of the Hon. Philip Henry 
Abbot, a dau.——2. At Ramsgate, the Countess 
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of Kinnoull, a dau.——3. In Dorsetesq. the Lady 
Helena Cocke, a son.——At Wear Gifford, the 
Lady Louisa Fortescue, a son.—4. At North 
Cave, the wife of the Rev. J. Jarratt, a dau.u——5, 
At Hastingfordbury Rectory, the wife of the Hon, 
and Rev. R. Eden, a son.——In Portman-st. the 
wife of Lieut.-Co!. Knollys, Scots Fusileer Guards, 
a dau. 9. At Fleetlands, near Fareham, the wife 
of Lt.-Col. Kyd, a dau. 10. At the Rectory, 
Woodmansterne, Surrey, the wife of the Rey, 
C. J. Crawford, a dau. In Upper Grosvenor- 
sq. the Countess de la Warr, a son.—11, At 
Leamington, the wife of the Hon. Capt. Somer- 
ville, R.N. @ dau. 12. In New Burlingtonest, 
Mrs. R. Bentley, a dau. 14. At Leyton, Essex, 
the wife of Rev. C. J. Laprimaudaye, a dau.—— 
At Manby Brigg, the wife of the Hon. Chas, An- 
derson Pelham, a son and heir.——In South Aud- 
ley-st. the lady of Viscount Torrington, a dau. 
—15. In Eaton-sq. the Lady Agnes Byng, a son. 
—20. At the Rectory, Wilton, the wife of the 
Rev. J. S. Stockwell, of twin daughters. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 15. At St. Helena, W. Alexander, esq. son 
of the Bishop of Meath, to Miss Jannett Dallas, 
dau. of the Governor of that Island, and niece of 
Gen. Sir T. Dallas, G.C.B. 

Dec. 9. At Lenham, the Rev. Harry Vane Rus- 

sel, Rector of Rise, Yorkshire, to Eliza, third 
dau. of the late Osborne Tylden, esq. of Torre 
Hiil, Kent.——At Islington, the Rev. John Ham- 
bledon, Minister of Hotloway Chapel, Middlesex, 
to Sophia Anglin, dau. of the late Geo. Laurence, 
esq. of St. James's, Jamaica. 10. At East Hen- 
dred, the Rev. Edw. Hussey, of Chilton, to Jane, 
dau. of the Rey. C. Wapshare, Rector of East 
Hendred. 11. At 14, Great Cumberland-sueet, 
Hyde-park, the Count de Palatiano, to Miss 
Hartley, only dau. of the late Rev. W. H. How- 
ard Hartley, of Bucklebury House, Berks. 
13. At St. Margaret's, Westminster, Samuel Haw- 
tayne Lewin, esq. of Loose, to Miss Peene, of 
Loose, near Maidstone.——15. At Islington, 
the Rev. John Medows Rodwell, minister of 
St. Peter’s, Saffron-hill, to Eliz. Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. Parker, Rector of St. 
Ethelburga within Bishopsgate.——18. At Plum- 
stead, Henry A. Hornsby, esq. Madras Army, 
to Eliza Frances, eldest dau. of Capt. Haul- 
tain, R.A. At Lambeth, the Rev. C. Pritchard, 
Clapham-rise, to Emily, fifth dau. of J. Newton, 
e3q.——-At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Gilbert Af- 
fleck, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Sir R. Affleck, 
Bart. of Dalham Hall, Suffolk, to Everina Frances, 
eldest dau. of F. Ellis, esq. Bath.——At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. Geo. Carey Elwes, esq. to 
Arabella, eldest dau. of Thos. F. Heneage, esq. 
and niece to Lord Yarborough.——22. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir A. Malet, Bart. to Miss 
Spalding, dau. of Lady Brougham and Vaux.—— 
Adolphus Fred. Molyneux Capel, esq. son of Lady 
Caroline Capel, and nephew to the Earl of Essex, 
to the Hon. Charlotte Mary Maynard, eldest dau. 
of Visc. Maynard.——23. At Farley, Wilts, the 
Rev. J. Cecil Grainger, to Margaret Bewick, dau. 
of the late J. Smart, esq. of Trewhitt House, 
Northumberland. 24. AtSt. Marylebone, J.M. 
Elwes, of Bossington, Hants, esq. to Eimily, dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Causton, Preb. of Westminster. 
—30. At All Souls, Langham-place, the Rev. 
Newton Smart, Master of Farley Hospital, Wilts, 
to Charlotte, dau. of the late Col. H. de Berniere. 
—31. At Antony, Cornwall, Joseph Yorke, esq. 
of Forthampton Court, Gloucestershire, to Frances 
Antonia, dau. of the Right Hon. Reginald Pole 
Carew. 

Jan. 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
W. Andrewes, Rector of Lillingston Dayrell, 
Bucks, to Mary Hutton, second dau. of the Rev. 
J. Long Long, Rector of Maids Moreton. 
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Tue Eart or Harpwicke. 

Nov. 18. At Tittenhanger, Hertford- 
shire, aged 74, the Right Hon. Philip 
Yorke, third Earl of Hardwicke and 
Viscount Royston (1754), and Baron 
Hardwicke, of Hardwick in Gloucester- 
shire (1733); K.G.; Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Cambridgeshire, 
High Steward of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Register of the Court of Admi- 
ralty, a Trustee of the British Museum, 
LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. &e. &e. 

His Lordship was born May 31, 1757, 
the eldest son of the Right Hon. Charles 
Yorke, Lord Chancellor of England, 
and the only son of his first wife Catha- 
rine, daughter and heir of the Rev. Dr. 
William Freman, of Hammels in Hert- 
fordshire (by Catharine, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Pope Blount, Bart. of Titten- 
hanger in the same county). He was 
educated at Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
where the degree of M.A. was conferred 
on him in 1776, and that of LL.D. in 
1811. At the general election of 1780 
he was returned to Parliament for the 
county of Cambridge, and was re-chosen 
in 1784; he succeeded to the peerage, 
May 16, 1790, on the death of his uncle 
Philip the second Earl. 

In 180] he was nominated Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, where he remained 
until 1805, and his vice-royalty was dis- 
tinguished by great mildness and mode- 
ration 

Lord Hardwicke was elected a Knight 
of the Garter in 1803; and High Stew- 
ard of the University of Cambridge in 
1806. 

His Lordship was always considered, 
by those who knew him, as a model of 
an English Nobleman—courteous and 
affable, calm and dignified, hospitable and 
munificent, intelligent and a highly ac- 
complished {scholar,—ever ready to pre- 
side at any meeting, that had for its ob- 
ject the improvement or welfare of his 
fellow creatures, and always a liberal pa- 
tron of every public-spirited enterprise 
or charitable institution. On every occa- 
sion he was remarkable for the perfect 
propriety of his behaviour, and the cheer- 
ful punctuality with which he discharged 
every duty that presented itself. Exem- 
plary in his domestic relations, he was in 
his public career disinterested aud inde- 
pendent, and his long life was throughout 
a life of respectability and usefulness. 

Lord Hardwicke, married July 24, 
1782, Lady Elizabeth Lindsay, eldest 
daughter of James fifth Earl of Bal- 


carres, aunt to the present Earl, and 
sister to the Lord Bishop of . Kil. 
dare. By her Ladyship, who survives 
him, he had issue four sons and four 
daughters: 1. the Right Hon. Anne, 
Countess of Mexborough, married in 
1807 to the present Earl of Mexbo- 
rough, and has seven children; 2. the 
Rt. Hon. Philip Viscount Royston, who 
was, unhappily, wrecked in the Bal- 
tic, April 7, 1808, in his 24th year; 3. 
the Rt. Hon. Catherine-Freman Count- 
ess of Caledon, married in 1811 to the 
present Earlof Caledon, and has an only 
son, Viscount Alexander; 4. Charles, 
who died an infant; 5. the Rt. Hon. 
Elizabeth-Margaret Lady Stuart de 
Rothesay, married in 1816 to Sir Charles 
Stuart, now Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 
and has two daughters; 6. the Rt. Hon, 
Caroline-Harriet Viscountess Eastnor, 
married in 1815 to Viscount Eastnor, 
eldest son of Earl Somers, and has five 
children; 7. the Rt. Hon. Charles- 
James Viscount Royston, who died at 
Cambridge, April 30, 1810, in his 13th 
ear; and 8. the Hon. Joseph-John 
Yorke, who died an infant in 1801. 

Having thus deceased without surviving 
male issue, his Lordship is succeeded in 
his titles by his nephew Charles Philip 
Yorke, esq. Capt. R.N. and late M.P. 
for Cambridgeshire, eldest son of the 
late Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir Joseph 
Sydney Yorke, K.C.B. The present 
Earl married on the 4th of Oct. 1833, the 
Hon. Sarah Liddell, sixth daughter of 
Lord Ravensworth, sister to the Countess 
Mulgrave and Viscountess Barrington. 

The funeral of the late Earl took 
place at Wimpole on Friday Nov. 21. 
Tt had been his Lordship’s wish that it 
should be private; otherwise there would 
have been a numerous and respectable 
attendance of the members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; a large body of 
his tenantry, however, were present, to 
pay their last duty to their considerate 
and kind landlord. The members of his 
family attended,—the Earl of Mexbo- 
rough, and four of his sons ; Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay, (Lord Caledon was in Ire- 
land), Viscount Eastnor; the present 
Earl, as chief mourner, and his brothers, 
Mr. Elliot and Mr. Henry Yorke ; also, 
the Rev. H. Pepys, Mr. St. Quintin, 
and Major Hall. ‘The pall was borne b 
the Rev. A. Cotton, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Pemberton, Mr. Allix, Mr. Pym, Mr. 
Eaton, the Rev. J. Haggitt, and the 
Rey. G. L. Jenyns. 
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Sir W. Hicks, Bart. 

Oct. 23. At Witcomb Park, Glou- 
cestershire, aged 82, Sir William Hicks, 
the seventh Baronet, of Beverston in 
the seme county (1619). 

He was the elder son of Sir Howe 
Hicks, the sixth Baronet, by Martha, 
daughter of the Rev. John Browne; 
and succeeded to the baronetcy on his 
father’s death, April 9, 1801. He was 
for nearly fifty years an active and up- 
right magistrate for Gloucestershire, and 
was accustomed to preside as chairman 
of the bench at Cheltenham. As a 
landlord, no man has commanded more 
respect and affection, and much to his 
honour, since he succeeded to his estate, 
there have been no poor rates collected 
at Witcomb, although the whole of the 

vish does not belong to him. His 

indness and benevolence to his humble 
neighbours have been most exemplary ; 
he has ever found them the means of 
subsistence, either by providing employ- 
ment or relieving their wants, when in 
distress and unable to work; while he 
has regularly paid a medical man to at- 
tend them in sickness. In the best of 
times he neither raised his rents nor 
tithes; his chief pride being to see a 
happy and prosperous tenantry around 
him, who should be enabled to provide 
every comfort for their families, and 
realise a good profit by their farms. 
When Sir William attained his majority, 
he headed a large body of his tenantry 
and other electors to the poll, to vote for 
Mr. Chester, in the celebrated contest 
for the county of Gloucester between 
Berkeley and Chester; since which period 
he has os distinguished as a firm and 
active supporter of Tory principles. 
During the war he commanded the Chel- 
tenham volunteer corps of infantry. 

Sir William Hicks was twice married. 
His first wife was Judith, third daughter 
of Edward Whitcombe, of Orleton in 
Worcestershire, to whom he was married 
in 1784, and who gave birth to an only 
son, Howe, who died an infant in 1787. 
Sir William married secondly, in Aug. 
1793, Anne- Rachel, daughter of Thomas 
Lobb Chute, of the Vine in Hampshire, 
esq. by whom he had one daughter, Anne- 
Rachel, married in 1816, to W. L. Cro- 
mie, esq. only son of Sir Michael Cromie, 
Bart. grandson of Ford fifth Earl of 
Cavan. 

Having died without male issue, Sir 
William is succeeded in his title by his 
grand-nephew, Michael Hicks Hicks 
Beach, esq. of Williamstrip-park, in the 
same county, son and heir of the late 
Michael Hicks Beach, esq. M.P. for 


Sir W. Hicks, Sir C. E. Kent, Sir C. Flower, Barts. 
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Cirencester; a brief memoir of whom 
will be.found in the Gentleman’s Maga. 
zine for March 1830, p. 274. 


Smr Cuartes E. Kent, Barr. 

Dec. 5. At Peterborough house, Ful- 
ham, in his 50th year, Sir Charles Egle- 
ton Kent, the second Baronet, of Forn- 
ham St. Genevieve, Suffolk. 

He was the only son of Sir Charles 
Egleton Kent, the first Baronet, by 
Mary, daughter and coheiress of Josiah 
Wordsworth, of Wordsworth in York- 
shire, esq. He succeeded to the title, 
on his father’s death, March 14, 1811. 

Sir Charles married, March 4, 1818, 
Lady Sophia-Margaret Lygon, sister to 
the present Earl Beauchamp; and by 
her Ladyship, who died only three weeks 
before him (see our Dec. Number, p. 656), 
has left an only child, now Sir Charles 
Kent, Bart. born in 1819. 


Sin Cuarzes Fower, Barr. 

Sept. 15. In Russell-square, aged '72, 
Sir Charles Flower, of Lobb in Oxford- 
shire, and Woodford in Essex, Bart. an 
Alderman of London. 

This wealthy citizen, the personifica- 
tion of those characteristics attributed 
to the City Aldermen of the old school, 
—a limited education with great natural 
abilities, vast powers of accumulation, 
and an enthusiastic love for the science 
of gastronomy,—was the elder son of Mr. 
Stephen Flower, a cheesemonger in the 
Minories, by Mary, only daughter of Mr. 
William Brazier, of Chippenham, Wilts, 
and widow of Mr. John Watts, of Bank- 
side. He was entirely the architect of 
his own fortune, which he principally 
formed by extensive contracts with Go- 
vernment, for provisions during the war, 
He was an unsuccessful competitor with 
Sir James Shaw for the Alderman’s chair 
of the ward of Portsoken in 1798, was 
elected to that of Cornhill in 1801, served 
the office of Sheriff in 1799, and that of 
Lord Mayor in 1808. He was created a 
Baronet by patent dated Dec. 8, 1809. 

He married Anne, eldest daughter and 
eventually coheiress of Joseph Squire, of 
Plymouth, esq. who died in 1803, having 
had issue two sons and six daughters: 
1. Anne-Mary; 2. Elizabeth, married 
in 1809 to Thomas Wildman Goodwyn, 
esq. who died in 1830, leaving nine chil- 
dren; 3. Charles, who died young; 4. 
Sir James Flower, who has succeeded 
to the Baronetcy; he was born in 1794, 
and married in 1816 Mary-Jane, eldest 
daughter of Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. ; 
5. Caroline, married in 1824 to Christo- 
pher James Magnay, esq. son of the late 
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Alderman Magnay; he died in 1829, 
leaving three children; 6. Clarissa; 7. 
Maria; and 8. Jemima, 

Sir Charles Flower has left behind 
him 550,000/7.; of which he has be- 
queathed 400,000/. to his eldest son; to 
two of his daughters, 20,000. each; to 
a third, 31,000/; to two unmarried 
daughters, 30,0007. each; and to a third, 
400/. a-year. His remains were removed 
to Aldgate church, for interment. The 
funeral procession was exceedingly plain 
and unostentatious, the hearse being 
merely followed by three mourning 
ccoahes, in which were Sir James Flower, 
as chief mourner; Harvey Combe, esq. 
Mr. Robarts the banker; Mr. D. W. 
Scott, of the Chamberlain’s Office; Dr. 
Gordon and Mr. Vance, physician and 
apothecary to the deceased; and Mr. 

hite, who has been for many years his 
confidential clerk and man of business, 
and to whom, to the surprise of many, he 
has left only 5007. The interment was 
made close to the vault of Sir John Cass, 
at the south-west end of the churchyard. 





GENERAL Sir H. Warne, G.C.B. 

Oct. 1. At Dean House, near Alres- 
ford, General Sir Henry Warde, G.C.B. 
Colonel of the 3lst Foot. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the Ist foot guards in 1783, and in 1792 
was promoted to a Lieutenancy, with 
the rank of Captain. In the following 
year the Guards accompanied the expe- 
dition to Holland, and at the siege of 
Valenciennes Capt. Warde was so se- 
verely wounded in the storm of the out- 
works, that he was compelled to return to 
England. On his recovery, in June 
1794, he again joined his regiment, and 
continued to serve with them, acting as 
Adjutant to the third battalion, until his 
promotion to a Company, when he was 
sent home. 

In the expeditions to Ostend and to 
the Helder, this officer served as Lieut.- 
Colonel, and was present in all the actions, 
He received the brevet of Colonel in 
1801; and in 1804 he was appointed 
Brigadier-General. His next foreign 
service was in the critical expedition to 
Copenhagen in 1807; and his name was 
included in the votes of thanks from both 
Houses of Parliament on that occasion. 
In the following year he obtained the 
rank of Major-General. He next com- 
manded the first brigade of Foot Guards 
sent to Spain in J808, with the force 
under Sir David Baird, and returned to 
England after the battle of Corunna, his 
Name again appearing in the votes of 
thanks from Parliament. 

In the same year, 1809, Major-Gen. 
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Warde was sent to India, and served as 
second in command under Lt.-Gen, the 
Hon. J. Abercromby at the capture of 
the Mauritius in 1810. He remained in 
that island for some time after, in com- 
mand of the troops; was afterwards 
acting Governor; and subsequently ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the 
forces For his services on the conquest 
of the island, he once more received the 
thanks of Parliament. 

He was appointed to the Coloneley 
of the 68th foot in 1813; the same year 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-General ; 
nominated a K.C.B. on the enlargement 
of the order of the Bath, in Jan. 1815; 
became a General in 1830, and G.C.B. 
in 1831. In 1826 he was Governor of 
Barbadoes ; and in 183] appointed Colo- 
nel of the 31st foot. 

Sir Henry Warde had a large family, 
of whom the Countess of Guilford is 
one. 





ALEXANDER CHALMERS, Esq. F.S.A. 

Dec. 10. In Throgmorton-street, in 
his 76th year, Alexander Chalmers, Esq. 
M.A. F.S.A. one of the most eminent 
Biographers that Great Britain has ever 
produced. 

He was born at Aberdeen, March 29, 
1759, the youngest son of James Chal- 
mers, and Susanna Trail, daughter of 
the Rey. James Trail, minister at Mont- 
rose. 

His father was a printer at Aberdeen, 
well skilled in the learned languages; and 
established the first newspaper known at 
Aberdeen; which, after his death in Sept. 
1764, was carried on by his eldest son, 
and is now the property of his grandson, 
Mr. David Chalmers. His grandfather, 
the Rev. James Chalmers, professor of 
Divinity in the Marischal college, died 
much regretted Oct. 8, 1744, aged 58. 
The family of Trail, from which Mr. 
Chalmers was descended on the mother’s 
side, is highly respectable and of great 
antiquity. 

Having received a classical and medi- 
eal education, about the year 1777 he left 
his native city, and, what is remarkable, he 
never returned to it. He had obtained 
the situation of surgeon in the West 
Indies, and had arrived at Portsmouth to 
join his ship, when he suddenly altered 
his mind, and proceeded to the Metro- 
polis. He soon became connected with 
the periodical press. His literary career 


commenced about the same time with 
that of his townsman the late James 
Perry, esq., the latter as a writer in the 
General Advertiser, and the former as 
the editor of the Public Ledger and 
This was during the 


London Packet. 
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American war, when party spirit ran very 
high, At this period Mr. Chalmers 
acquired considerable fame as a political 
writer. He also contributed to the 
other popular journals of the day. In the 
St. James’s Chronicle he wrote nume- 
rous essays, many of them under the 
signature of Senex. To the Morning 
Chronicle, the property of his friend Mr. 
Perry, he was for some years a valuable 
assistant. His contributions consisted of 
smart paragraphs, epigrams, and satirical 
poems. He was also at one time editor 
of the Morning Herald. 

Mr. Chalmers was early connected 
in business with Mr. George Robinson, 
the celebrated publisher, in Paternoster- 
row. He assisted him in judging of 
MSS. offered for publication, as well as 
occasionally fitting the same for the pub- 
lic eye. He was also a contributor to 
the Critical Review, then published by 
Mr. Robinson; and to the Analytical 
Review, published by Mr. Johnson. At 
this period he lived almost wholly with 
Mr. Robinson; and on his death Mr. 
Chalmers recorded his friendship for 
him by a memoir in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June 1801. 

Mr. Chalmers was most indefatigable 
and laborious in his studies and devotion 
to literature. No man ever edited so 
many works for the booksellers of Lon- 
don; and his attention to accuracy of 
collation, his depth of research as to 
facts, and his discrimination as to the 
character of the authors under his re- 
view, cannot be too highly praised. ' 

In 1793 he published a Continuation 
of the History of England, in letters, 
2 vols. ;—2d edition, 1798; 3d edition 
1803; 4th edition 1821. In 1797 he 
compiled a Glossary to Shakspeare; in 
1798 a sketch of the Isle of Wight; 
and published an edition of the Rev. 
James Barclay’s complete and universal 
English Dictionary. 

In 1803 he edited “The British 
Essayists, with prefaces historical and 
biographical, and a General Index,” 45 
vols. This series begins with the Tatler, 
and ends with the Observer. The papers 
were collated with the original editions ; 
and the Pretaces give accounts of the 
works, and of the lives of such of the 
writers as are less generally known. 
Another edition of this work was called 
for in 1808; and it has since been re- 
printed. 

In 1803 he prepared an edition of 
Shakspeare, in 9 vols. 8vo. with an abridg- 
ment of the more copious notes of Stee- 
vens, and a life of Shakspeare. This edi- 
tion was accompanied by plates from de- 
signs by H. — esq. R.A, Mr. Chal- 
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mers took particular pains with the tezt, 
which is believed to be the most correct of 
any edition yet published. Reprinted in 
1812 


In 1805 he wrote a Life of Burns, and 
a Life of Dr. Beattie, prefixed to their 
respective works. In the same year he 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

In 1806 he edited Fielding’s works, 
10 vols. 8vo; Dr. Johnson’s works, 12 
vols. 8vo ; Warton’s Essays; the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian, 14 vols. 8vo; 
and assisted the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles 
in the publication of Pope’s Works, 10 
vols. 8vo. 1807. 

In 1807 he edited Gibbon’s History, 
with a Life of the Author, 12 vols. 8vo. 

In 1808, and following years, he pre- 
fixed Prefaces to the greater part of the 
volumes of a Collection, selected by him- 
self, known as “ Walker’s Classics,” from 
the name of their publisher. They con- 
sisted of 45 vols. and met with great en- 
couragement. 

In 1809 he edited Bolingbroke’s works, 
8 vols. 8vo. ; and in this and subsequent 
years, he contributed many of the lives 
to the magnificent volumes of the « Bri- 
tish Gallery of Contemporary Portraits,” 
published by Cadell and Davics. These 
notices, though short, are authentic and 
valuable. 

In 1810 he revised an enlarged edi- 
tion of “ The Works of the English 
Poets from Chaucer to Cowper; in- 
cluding the series edited, with Prefaces, 
biographical and critical, by Dr. Johnson, 
and the most approved Translations. 
The additional lives by Mr. Chalmers.” 
In 21 vols. royal 8vo. 

In the same year he published “ A His- 
tory of the Colleges, Halls, and Public 
Buildings attached to the University of 
Oxford, including the lives of the Found- 
ers ;” a work which he undertook at the 
request of his old friend Mr. Cooke the 
bookseller at Oxford, and from which he 
derived much pleasure. It displays his 
usual patient diligence and minute in- 
quiry. The work was rendered more at- 
tractive by a neat set of engravings by 
Messrs. Storer and Greig. In the preface, 
Mr. Chalmers promised to continue the 
subject by a History of the University ; 
but that was never published. 

In 181] he revised through the press 
Bishop Hurd’s edition of Addison’s 
Works, 6 vols. 8vo; and an edition of 
Pope’s Works in 8 vols. 18mo. 

In the same year, he republished, with 
corrections and alterations, a periodical 
paper, entitled «“ The Projector,” 3 vols. 
8vo. These essays were originally printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. They 
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began in Jan. 1802 and were continued 
monthly to Nov. 1809. He had previ- 
ously written a periodical paper, called 
“ The Trifler,” in the Aberdeen Maga- 
zine; but those essays were never printed 
separately. 

In 1812, he prefixed a life of Alex- 
ander Cruden, to the sixth edition of his 
« Concordance.” 

But the work on which Mr. Chalmers’ 
fame as an author chiefly rests is ‘* The 
General Biographical Dictionary: con- 
taining an historical and critical account 
of the Lives and Writings of the most 
eminent Men in every Nation; particu- 
larly the British and Irish; from the 
earliest accounts to the present times.” 
The first four volumes of this work were 
published monthly, commencing in May 
1812, and then a volume every alternate 
month, to the 32d and last volume in 
March 1817, a period of 4 years and 10 
months of incessant labour and of many 

ersonal privations. Fortunately his 
health and spirits were wonderfully sup- 
ported, and he was cheered during the 
progress of the work by the approbation 
of those whom it is desirable to please. * 
Of the extent of Mr. Chalmers’s labours 
some idea may be collected from the fol- 
lowing statement. The preceding edition 
of this Dictionary, 1798, was in 15 vols. : 
the present in 32 vols. It was aug- 
mented by 3934 additional lives ; and of 
the remaining number 2176 were re- 
written, and the whole revised and cor- 
rected. The total number of articles 
exceed 9000. The general fidelity of 
Mr. Chalmers’s labours stands conspi- 
cuous and unimpeached. In each article 
the sources whence it is derived are 
pointed out; the works of authors are 
enumerated; and in proportioning the 
length of an article to the quality and in- 
terest of the subject, due consistency is 
observed. Unwarped by prejudice, he 
pursued his labours with fearlessness, 
candour, and impartiality; and whilst the 
purity of his taste prevented injudicious 
commendation, the rectitude of his prin- 
ciples forbad the palliation of those qua- 
lities, which a high-toned moral feeling 
will neither pardon nor disguise.t 

In Nov. 1816 he republished, ‘“ The 
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Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock, the cele- 
brated Orientalist, by Dr. Twells ; of Dr- 
Zachary Pearce, Bp. of Rochester, and of 
Dr. Thomas Newton, Bp. of Bristol, by 
themselves ; and of the Rev. Philip Skel- 
ton, by Mr. Burdy,” in 2 vols. 8vo. 
These lives are chiefly valuable as belong- 
ing to that species of Biography called the 
minute. The undertaking first suggested 
itself to Mr. Chalmers, ** by a perusal of 
the interesting life of Dr. Pocock; and the 
other lives were sciected as containing, with 
respect to more modern times, an equally 
considerable portion of curious history, 
ecclesiastical, political, and literary.” To 
the whole work Mr. Chalmers added an 
index of proper names. 

In 1819 Mr. Chalmers published, 
“ County Biography,” 4 numbers ; and a 
Lite of Dr, Paley, prefixed to his Works. 

In 1820, he published “ A Dictionary 
of the English Language, abridged 
from the Rev. H. J. Todd’s enlarged 
edition of Dr. Jobnson’s Dictionary,” 
1 vol. 8vo. In Mr. Chalmers’s Abridge- 
ment every word in Mr. Todd’s edition 
is given, Mr. Todd having enriched the 
original work of Dr. Johnson with seve- 
ral thousand words. Of this work a 
second edition was printed in 1824, 

In 1822, he edited the ninth edition 
of Boswell’s ‘* Life of Johnson; in 1823, 
a new edition of Shakspeare; and ano- 
ther edition of Dr. Johnson’s works. 

For many years Mr. Chalmers had been 
employed by the booksellers in revising 
and enlarging his Biographical Dictionary. 
But of late his ill state of health pre- 
cluded the possibility of his close atten- 
tion to so arduous a task. We regret, 
therefore, to say that only about a third 
of the work, as far as the end of the let- 
ter D, is ready for the press. 

Mr. Chalmers was a valuable contri- 
butor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
to which he was very partial, finding 
it of the greatest use in the compila- 
tion of his biographical works. Some of 
his earlicst communications are enume- 
rated below. 

With the late Mr. John Nichols he 
was in the strictest bonds of friendship, 
rendered doubly pleasing by the similarity 
of their literary pursuits. For many 





* See Gent. Mag. 1816, pt. ii. p. 296. 
+ See Gent. Mag. 1817, pt. i. p. 291. 


¢ 1788, p. 300, On Dr. Johnson’s Character.—P. 479, On Dr. Johnson’s Letter to 
Richardson.—1794, p. 696, On Watts’s Psalms, answered by Dr. Kippis, p. 794.— 
1795, p. 469, Account of James Boswell.—P. 803, Tribute to Dr. Andrew Kippis. 
1799, p. 199, On the Increase of Geniuses.—1801, p. 398, Caution against a growing 
Immorality of principle—P. 704, On Hyperbole in Conversation.—1802, p. 26, 
Lamentable Decrease of Rudeness.—P. 809, Present state of our current Monies.— 


Gent. Mac. Vot. IIL. 
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ears scarcely a week elapsed without an 

interchange of friendly literary commu- 
nications relative to the works on which 
they were engaged, and that the public 
were benefited by their intercourse was 
frequently acknowledged by both writers 
in the prefaces to their respective works. 
This friendship continued unabated till 
the death of Mr. Nichols, when Mr. 
Chalmers wrote a biography of him,§ 
which is one of the fullest and most 
pleasing memoirs which ever appeared of 
a long and laborious literary life. 

With most of the other principal 
printers and booksellers of London 
during the last 50 years, Mr. Chalmers 
lived on terms of intimacy; and has fre- 
quently recorded his esteem for them 
in the Obituary of our Magazine||. 

Alexander Chalmers was in the strictest 
sense of the terms, an honest, honour- 
able man, and a true Christian. His 
~~ was rational, and operative on his 
ife and conduct. His was a happy reli- 
gion, productive of a serenity of mind 
and benevolence of feeling towards all 
mankind, Onsettling in the Metropolis, 
he became a sincere member of the 
Church of England, and attended chiefly 
on the ministry of his friends, the Rey. 
Watts Wilkinson and the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt. He was charitable almost to a 
fault; and even munificent when he con- 
ceived himself called upon to set a good 
example. 

_ Mr. Chalmers was a warm and affec- 
tionate friend, and a delightful com- 
panion, being very convivial, and his 
conversation replete both with wit and 
information. He belonged to various 
literary clubs of the old school, of which 
he was nearly the last surviving member. 

In 1783 Mr. Chalmers married Eliza- 
beth, the widow of Mr. John Gillett. 
She died in June 1816. 

Mr. Chalmers suffered much from ill- 
ness during the last few years of his life. 
His death was occasioned by the effects 
of inflammation of bronchia, having 
been previously much worn down by long 
confinement to his house, rendered ne- 
cessary in consequence of frequent suffer- 
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ing from local irritation attended by ho- 
maturia, as well as from anasarca. 

He was buried Dec. 19, in the same 
vault’ with his wife in the church of St. 
Bartholomew by the Royal Exchange. 
The service was performed by his friend 
the rector of that parish, the Rev. Dr. 
Shepherd ; and his remains were accom. 
panied to the grave by his two nephews, 
Mr. David Chalmers of Aberdeen, and 
Dr. Chalmers of Croydon; by the Rey. 
Josiah Pratt; and by several other of 
his old friends, among whom was the 
writer of this article, who highly es- 
teemed him living, and deeply regrets his 
loss. 

Mr. Chalmers has left a very valuable 
library principally relative to Biography 
and Literary History, enriched with man 
interesting notes and anecdotes, whic 
will be sold by auction by Messrs, 
Sotheby. 

There is no éngraving of Mr. Chal- 
mers ; but three likenesses of him are 
existing: one, in crayons, by Mr. Waine- 
wright, in possession of his executor 
H. Foss, esq. of Pall Mall; another, 
a small-sized portrait, the entire figure, 
by W. Dyce, the property of Mrs. Brown, 
his niece; and a third, a splendid minia- 
ture by Robertson, in possession of his 
nephew Mr. D. Chalmers, and one of 
the happiest efforts of that distinguished 
artist. 


Wituram Brackwoop, Ese. 


Sept. 16. At Edinburgh, aged 57, 
William Blackwood, esq. the eminent 
Bookseller. 

Mr. Blackwood was born in Edin- 
burgh, Nov. 20, 1776. Although his 
parents were in a much humbler station 
of life than that which he himself ulti- 
mately occupied, he received an excellent 
early education ; and it was his boyish 
devotion to literature which determined 
the choice of his calling. In 1790, when 
he was fourteen years of age, he entered 
on his apprenticeship with the well- 
known house of Bell and Bradfute; and, 
before quitting their roof, largely stored 





P. 916, The Dress of the Ladies methodically considered.—P. 1110, On Improve- 
ments proposed near the Bank.—1803, p. 40, On the christening of Ships.—From 
1802 to 1809 he was a monthly contributor, under the signature of « A Projector.” 


§ See Gent. Mag. Dec. 1826. 


|| Among others may be noticed; Alderman Magnay, stationer, in Nov. 1826: 
Joseph Collyer, engraver, Feb. 1828; Luke Hansard, esq., printer, Dec. 1828; 
C. J. Magnay, esq. Aug. 1829; Alderman Crowder, printer, Dec. 1830; Mr. 
Thomas Payne, bookseller, March 1831; Mr. C. Rivington, bookseller, June 1831 ; 


Andrew Strahan, esq., printer, Sept. 1831; 


John Taylor, esq. July 1832. 
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his mind with reading of all sorts; but 
especially Scotish history and antiquities. 

When he had been six years with 
Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, he went to 
Glasgow, to be manager for Mr. Mun- 
dell, then in extensive business as a book- 
seller and university printer. Mr. Black- 
wood had the sole superintendence of 
the bookselling department; and he al- 
ways spoke of the time he spent in 
Glasgow as having been of the greatest 
service to him in after-life. Being thrown 
entirely on his own resources, he then 
formed those habits of decision and 
promptitude for which he was subse- 
quently so remarkable. He also corres- 
ponded regularly with Mr. Mundell and 
his friends at home—a usage from which 
he derived great benefit in the formation 
of that style of letter-writing which, in 
the opinion of many competent judges, 
has seldom been surpassed. 

Mr. Mundell, however, gave up busi- 
ness in Glasgow: and at the expiration 
of a year, Mr. Blackwood returned to 
Messrs. Bell and Bradfute. In 1799 he 
entered into partnership with a Mr. 
Ross, which connexion was dissolved in 
afew years. He then went to London; 
and, in the shop of Mr. Cuthell, per- 
fected himself in the knowledge of old 
books. 

In 1804, Mr. Blackwood returned to 
Edinburgh, and commenced business on 
his own account on the South Bridge, as 
a dealer in old books, in the knowledge 
of which he had by that time few equals. 
He soon after became agent for Murray, 
Baldwin, and Cadell, and also published 
on his own account ; among other works 
“ Grahame’s Sabbath,” “ Kerr’s Voyages,” 
the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” &c. 
In 1812 appeared his famous catalogue, 
consisting of upwards of fifteen thou- 
sand books in various languages, all clas- 
sified. 

For many years Mr. Blackwood con- 
fined his attention principally to the clas- 
sical and antiquarian branches of his 
trade ; and was regarded as one of the 
best-informed booksellers of that class 
in the kingdom ; but, on removing to the 
New Town of Edinburgh, in 1816, he 
disposed of his stock, and thenceforth 
applied himself, with characteristic ar- 
dour, to general literature, and the busi- 
ness of a popular publisher. 

In April 1817, he put forth the 
first number of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
the most important feature of his profes- 
sional career, and which he had long 
before contemplated. From that period 
it engrossed a very large share of his 
time ; and though he scarcely ever wrote 
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for its pages himself, the general manage- 
ment and arrangement of it, with the 
very extensive literary correspondence 
which that involved, and the constant 
superintendance of the press, devolved 
principally upon him. 

No man ever conducted business of 
all sorts in a more direct and manly man- 
ner. His opinion was on all occasions 
distinctly expressed; his questions were 
ever explicit; his answers conclusive. 
His sincerity might sometimes be consi- 
dered rough; but no human being ever 
accused him either of flattering or of 
shuffling; and those men of letters who 
were in frequent communication with 
him, soon conceived a respect for and 
confidence in him, which, save in « very 
few instances, ripened into cordia! re- 
gard and friendship. To youthful me- 
rit he was a ready and generous friend ; 
and to literary persons of good moral 
character, when involved in pecuniary 
distress, he delighted to extend a boun- 
tiful "hand. He was in all respects a 
man of large and liberal heart and tem- 
per. 

During some of the best years of his 
life, he found time, in the midst of his 
own pressing business, to take rather a 
prominent part in the affairs of the City 
of Edinburgh, as a magistrate; and ke 
exhibited on all occasions perfect fairness 
of purpose; and often, in the conduct of 
debate, and the management of less 
vigorous minds, a very rare degree of 
tact and sagacity. 

He has left a widow, and a family of 
seven sons and two daughters—all of 
whom are at home, excepting the third 
son, who is Lieutenant of the 59th Ben- 
gal N.I. His two eldest sons have an- 
nounced that they will carry on the busi- 
ness, in which from boyhood they were 
associated with their honoured parent. 
(Abridged from the Literary Gazette). 


Mars. Jutia SMiru. 


Dec 8. At Grantham, aged 73, Julia, 
widow of the Rev. Joseph Smith, Vicar 
of Melksham, Wiltshire, and formerly of 
Wendover, Bucks. 

Mrs. Smith was the youngest and last 
survivor of a family, all the members of 
which bore the same distinguishing marks 
of talents, virtue, piety, and active bene- 
volence. The characters of some of them 
have, from their public usefulness, been 
noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, at 
former periods. 'The reader is referred to 
the Gent. Mag. for 1765, pp. 600 and 
602, and 1766, pp. 30, 327, foran account 
of her father, Sir Francis Bernard, Bart., 
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Governor of the Province of Massachu- 
sett’s Bay. In the obituary of July 1818, 
will be found a memoir of her philan- 
thropic brother Sir Thomas Bernard, 
Bart., well known as the editor of the 
Reports for bettering the Condition of 
the Poor; and as the author of Spurrinna, 
or the Comforts of the Aged. And the 

* Obituary Jan. 1822, contains some par- 
ticulars of the life and publications of her 
sister, Mrs. Frances Elizabeth King, 
author of ‘* Female Scripture Characters.” 
Mrs. Smith possessed a congenial spirit 
with her gifted relations, and exerted her- 
self to promote religion and good morals 
among mankind by the following publi- 
cations: — “ Letters from a Swedish 
Court ;” “ The Prison of Montauban;” 
and what is perhaps her best work, * The 
Old School,” in two volumes ;_ besides 
some smaller tracts, all written in an 
easy unostentatious style, and inculcating 
sound good principles of action, from the 
purest and best motive—the desire of 
pleasing God. 

In private, her beneficence was active 
and various, not limited to alms-giving, 
but combining advice, admonitions, and 
words of comfort, which her lady-like and 
gentle manners and her superior intellect 
enabled her to dispense as occasion of- 
fered, with effect, to persons of all classes 
in the community, especially those of 
her own sex. For many months before 
her decease, Mrs. Smith felt a gradual 
decay, and acknowledged the approach of 
death, not only with calmness and hope, 
but also with a Christian thankfulness 
toa merciful Redeemer and Judge, who 
thus gave timely warning to set her house 
in order, and make her peace with God. 
Her example will live in the memories of 
those who valued and loved her worth. 


Mrs. Turinec. 

Dec. 12. At Clifton, in her 82d year, 
deservedly respected and lamented, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of the late John Thring, 
of Alford House, co. Somerset, esq., a 
Magistrate for Wilts and Somerset, and 
a Deputy Lieutenant, who died 1830, et. 
76. (See Gent. Mag. vol. c. pt. i. p. 
189.) She was the last surviving issue 
of William Everett of Heytesbury, co. 
Wilts, esq. (who died Sept. 1, 1792, et. 
77,) by his wife Alicia, daughter of 
Thomas Gale* of Crawlbush, or Crawl- 
boys, in the parish of Ludgershall, and 
Alice his wife, who died April 21, 1775, 
* Thomas Gale, father of Alicia 
Everett, died 27 Nov. 1723, xt. 28. 
Alice Gale, bis wife, ob. Dec. 1777, wt. 
$1. (M. I. and Register of Ludgershall 
Church.) 
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zt. 61. Mrs. Thring’s eldest brother 
was the late Thomas Everett (baptized 
at Heytesbury, Feb. 27. 1739) of Bed- 
ford-square, esq. a Banker in London, 
Lord of the Manor of Biddesdon, near 
Andover, Hants, (Grant of Arms from 
Heralds’ College, 1792) and M.P. for 
Ludgershall (of which borough he was 
proprietor,) in 1796, 1801, 1802, and 
1806, who died 1810. (See Obituary, 
Gents. Mag. 1810, pt.i. p. 188.) Father 
of the present Joseph Hague Everett, of 
Biddesdon, esq. M.P. for Ludgershall 
in 1812, and of other issue. 

Her 2d brother was the late William 
Everett, of Horningsham, Wilts, esq. 
(there baptized Jan. 5, 1741 ; obiit 1806,) 
who married at St. Olave’s, Old Jewry, 
Dec. 27, 1765, Jane Wickham, and had, 
among other issue, William Everett and 
Alicia Everett, (eldest daughter): Wil- 
liam was Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
B.D, 1810, Vicar of Romford, Essex, 
married Marianne, natural daughter of 
the late Charles Dundas of Barton 
Court, Berks, esq. many years M.P. for 
that County, and died in 1827 a Gent. 
Mag. vol. xcvu. pt. ii. p. 474). The 
eldest daughter, Alicia Everett (baptized 
at Horningham, Sept. 25, 1768), married 
there in 1792, the late Rev. William Ire- 
land, 20 years Vicar of Frome, Somerset, 
(instituted April 30, 1793, and a Magis- 
trate for that og Mr. Ireland died 
1813, (see Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxxul. pt.i. 
p. 397; and for a high character of him, 
vol. ci. pt. ii. p. 520). His widow sur- 
vives and resides at Rome, having had 
by him, among other issue, the Rev. 
John Ireland, M.A. of Rockfield House, 
Nunney, Somerset, Vicar of Queen’s 
Charlton, in the same county, unm.; and 
two daughters, for the fair hand of one 
of whom, the beautiful Frances Ireland, 
the late Mr. C. Dundas, M.P. for 
Berks, the Baron Ambresbury of only 
six months, was long an ardent though 
unsuccessful suitor; she bestowed it 
in 1820 on the Rev. Hyde Cassan, 
now Vicar of Bruton, Somerset. The 
other married daughter, Lucy Ireland, is 
wife of the Rev. William Gretton, Vicar 
of Withington, co. Hereford, a son of the 
late Dr. Gretton, Dean of Hereford. 





+ An account of Thomas Everett, 
esq. one of that issue, will be found. in 
Gent. Mag. 1830, pt. ii. p. 87, where the 
heading of the article is misprinted Wil- 
liam instead of Thomas. In that article 
John Gale Everett should be placed as 
the 3d son instead of 2d, and William 
Everett as 2d instead of 3d; at p. 88, 
col. a. 1. 29, for 25, read 20 years, and 
col. 6. line 8, before ‘Turner, esq. 
insert William, 
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Mrs. Thring’s third brother was the 
late John Gale Everett of Heytesbury, 
esq. (there baptised May 24, 1743) sep. 
ibid. Aug. 20, 1825, et. 82; will dated 
Feb. 25, 1820; proved Sept. 26, 1825: 
sworn under 100,000/. This gentleman 
was married, but died s.p.1. leaving a 
natural son, Joseph Butt: who was 
authorized to take the surname and arms 
of Everett, with proper distinctions, by 
royal licence, 15 Feb. 1811, and is the 
present Joseph Everett, esq. F.S.A. of 
Heytesbury, and a banker at War- 
minster. 

Her fourth brother was the late Joseph 
Everett, esq. father of the present Rev. 
G. F. Everett, M.A. of Balliol college, 
Oxford, 1818, and of Edward Everett, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, M.A. Baliol 1824, 
and of other issue. 

Mrs. Thring has left issue by her late 
husband Jobn Thring, esq. (whose will 
was proved April 15, 1830, sworn under 
70,0007.) a daughter Alicia, unmarried ; 
anda son, the Rev. John Gale Thring, 
B.C.L. of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
of Alford House, and Rectorand patron of 
Alford, who married Sarah, daughter of the 
late Rev. John Jenkyns, B.C.L., Vicar 
of Evercreech, Somerset, and sister to 
the Rev. Richard Jenkins, D.D. Master 
of Baliol college, Oxford, Vicar of Din- 
der, Somerset; and to Jane, wife of 
Thomas Gaisford, D.D. Dean of Christ 
church, Oxford. 

The late John Thring, esq. was for 
many years an eminent attorney at War- 
minster, and partner with her brother 
John Gale Everett, in the Warminster 
Bank. He had a grant of arms at the 
College of Heralds, May 30, 1798. 


James Hearn, Esa. 

Nov. 15. In Coram-street, aged 78, 
James Heath, esq. senior Associate En- 
graver of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Heath was for more than half 
acentury one of the most eminent en- 
gtavers in Europe. He had long, how- 
ever, retired from the profession, which 
he resigned to his son, Mr. Charles 
Heath, whose almost numberless illus- 
trated works, and other exquisite produc- 
tions of the graphic art, do so much ho- 
nour to the country. 

Mr. Heath was the early associate 
and friend of Stothard, the artist ; they 
may be said to have commenced their 
career of popularity and distinction at 
the same time. The old “ Novel- 
ist’s Magazine,” published by Harrison, 
which extends to twenty-two octavo 
volumes, is adorned by the delicately 
finished engravings of James Heath, 
from the exquisite and imperishable 
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drawings of Thomas Stothard. This 
work remains at the present moment 
a monument of the supremacy of the 
ae and skill of Heath and Stothard. 

eath’s fame as an engraver extended all 
over the Continent, and was by no one 
more highly appreciated than by that dis- 
tinguished artist, Raphael Morghen at 
Florence. During many years he con- 
fined himself to book illustrations; but 
it was impossible that an artist of such 
high capabilities should fail to strike out 
a more enlarged sphere for the display and 
exercise of his art, and with equal success. 
The “ Death of Major Pearson,” from 
a painting by West, and, as a com. 
panion to it, the ** Death of Lord Nel- 
son,” from a painting by the same artist; 
the * Dead Soldier,” from a picture by 
Wright of Derby; a whole length of 
General Washington, engraved from 
American Stuart’s well-known portrait 
in the possession of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne: and the portrait of Pitt, 
from the statue at Cambridge University, 
are a few of the many lasting specimens 
of Heath’s graphic excellence. 

In private life Heath was esteemed 
and loved by the large circle in which 
he was known. He was a delightful 
companion, abounding with entertain- 
ing anecdotes and stories relating to the 
eminent persons with whom he had 
associated. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, West, Stothard, F. 
Reynolds, Morton, John Kemble, Miles 
Peter Andrews, Wroughton the actor, 
and to the end of his life Jack Bannis- 
ter (who, we rejoice to say, survives him 
in excellent health), were his attached 
friends. Although his engravings were 
highly prized in all the principal cities of 
Europe, we question if his visit to the 


Continent extended beyond Calais, on 
an occasion when Jack Bannister was 
his companion, and who often tells a 
humorous story of an occurrence that 
happened to them at Dessein’s Hotel. 
Mr. Heath was a widower when he 


died. He has left behind him three chil- 
dren: George, Serjeant-at-law; Charles, 
the eminent engraver; and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, who is understood to be almost 
equal to her brother as a professor of the 
graphic art. Godefroy of Paris, who 
engraved the celebrated Battle of Aus- 
terlitz, from the splendid painting by 
Gerard, was a pupil of Mr. Heath. 


Mr. EpMonstone. 

Sept. 21. At Kelso, in his 40th year, 
Mr. R. Edmonstone, a painter of con- 
siderable talent. 

Mr. Edmonstone was born in Kelso; 
his parents were highly respectable in 
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their line of life, and though he was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker, his attach- 
ment to painting was so strong that he 
soon devoted, under many difficulties, 
his whole time and attention to the study 
and practice of the art. He brought 
out his first productions in Edinburgh, 
where they attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and procured him the patronage of 
Baron ta and other gentlemen of 
taste, whose friendship he afterwards en- 
joyed. His success soon induced him to 
settle in London, where he speedily 
attained an honourable distinction. 

At this period, about the year 1819, 
he was, after some practice under Har- 
lowe, a diligent student at the Royal 
Academy, and he shortly after deter- 
mined to visit the Continent. He re- 
mained abroad for some years, residing 
at Rome, Naples, Florence, and Venice, 
at all of which places he pursued his 
studies with so much assiduity as mate- 
rially to injure his health. Among his 
productions painted at Rome, is the pic- 
ture of the “ Ceremony of Kissing the 
Chains of St. Peter,” which was exhi- 
— and sold at the British Gallery in 
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At Rome, Mr. Edmonstone expe- 
rienced a severe attack of fever, from 
the effeets of which his consitution 
never recovered, and which obliged him 
to relinquish painting for a considerable 
time. On his return to London, how- 
ever, at the close of 1832, he again zea- 
lously commenced his professional labours, 
and every successive picture he produced 
was an evidence of his increasing skill, 
and more fully developed the peculiar 
quiet beauty of his mind. A bright ca- 
reer of fame, and consequent emolument, 
seemed to be the undoubted reward of 
his perseverance and industry; but his 
health, injured by unremitting applica- 
tion, gave way, and, in the vain hope of 
deriving benefit from his native air, he 
left London for Kelso, where he died. 

Of Mr. Edmonstone’s character as a 
man, the high respect and esteem with 
which he was regarded by all who knew 
him, is a sufficient testimony; although 
it was only his most intimate friends— 
they who had pierced the sensitive and 
somewhat proud reserve, which it was his 
nature to wear towards, the world—who 
could truly estimate his innate worth, 
his elevated cast of mind, and amiable 
disposition. Asa painter, Mr. Edmon- 
stone practised both in portraits and in 
works of imagination; but it was chiefl 
in the latter he excelled, and to whic 
his inclination turned so forcibly as to 
induce him almost totally to resign the 
other more lucrative branch of his pro- 
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fession, His works are remarkable for 
the elevated sentiment which he infused 
into the most simple action or attitude 
—for a fine- tone of colouring—and 
for that love of tranquil beauty which no 
doubt originated in the bias of his own 
mind and feelings. The painter who was 
most admired by him, and to whom he 
may perhaps be in many points com- 
pared, was Correggio. He was extremely 
fond of children, and of introducing 
them in his pictures—so much so, that, 
with one or two exceptions, he may be 
said never to have painted a picture in 
which a child did not form a prominent 
object. Their infantile attitudes, traits, 
and expressions, were his continual study 
and delight; and few artists, however 
celebrated, can be said to have been more 
true or happy in rendering their artless 
graces upon canvas. 

The Jast two pictures which Mr. Ed- 
monstone’s health allowed him to finish 
were that called “ The White Mouse,” 
exhibited last year at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery, and the portraits of « Three of 
the Children of the Hon. Sir E. Cust,” 
exhibited at Somerset House. At the 
time when illness obliged him to sus- 
pend his labours, he was employed upon, 
and had nearly completed, two pictures, 
which promised to be his chef-deuvres ; 
the subjects are both Italian—one he 
was painting for Lord Morpeth, the 
other for Mr. Vernon. 


AvrRIEN Bole.piev. 

Oct. 3 At Jarey, near Paris, aged 58, 
M. Adrien Francois Boieldieu, an emi- 
nent musical composer. 

Boieldieu was born at Rouen on the 
16th Dec. 1775. While still young, he 
showed talents not often met with in 
the profession in which he had taken so 
distinguished a place. At the age of 
nine years he improvised upon the organ 
in a most remarkable manner. When 18, 
he wrote an opera in one act, which was 
brought out at the theatre of Rouen, and 
attracted all Normandy to see it. He came 
to Paris in 1795, and produced some fine 
romances, some of which had prodigious 
success, especially the two operas “ S’il est 
vrai que d’étre deux,” and Le Menestrel. 
In 1797 he produced La Famille Suisse, 
at the Opera Comique. To this suc. 
ceeded rapidly Zoraime et Zulmar, Les 
Meprises Espagnoles, Montreuil et Mer- 
ville, and La Dot de Suzette. In 1800 he 
produced three operas, which continue 
stock pieces, viz.: Beniowski, Le Calife 
de Bagdad, and Ma Tante Aurore. By 
a law of the National Convention, the 
Conservatoire de Musique was esta- 
blished, the number of pupils was fixed 
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at 600, and the professors at 115. Boiel- 
dieu was appointed one of the professors. 
Zimmerman and the two Chamcourtois 
were his pupils. 

Boieldieu married a danseuse of the 
Opera named Clotilde, and the union 
proving unhappy, he accepted in 1803 an 
offer of the Emperor Alexander to make 
him director of the choir in the Imperial 
Chapel at St. Petersburg. It was there 
that Boieldieu composed for the Hermit- 
age Theatre, Aline Reine de Golconde, 
Abderkhan, Les Voitures Versées, La 
Jeune Femme Colere, the choruses for 
Athalie, and Telemaque, in three acts, 
which is only known to amateurs, and 
which was considered his chief dauvre, 
before the production of La Dame 
Blanche. In 1811, Boieldieu returned 
to Paris. He then represented suc- 
cessively Les Deux Paravens, Reine 
de Trop, Jean de Paris, Le Nouveau 
Seigneur, La Féte du Village voisin, Le 
Petit Chaperon Rouge, La Dame Blancie, 
and Les ee Nuits, his last work. In 
private he also produced Bayard 4 Me- 
ziers, Charles de France, and Angela, in 
1815; Blanche de Provence, in 1821, for 
the baptism of the Duc de Bourdeaux; 
Vendome en Espagne, in 1823; and 
Pharamond, for the Coronation of Charles 
X. He also composed a part of the 
Marquis de Brinvilliers. 

Boieldieu returned to Paris in i831, 
and political events obliged him to remain 
there. He made several attempts to get 
his wife divorced, but could not succeed. 
He had lately returned from a water- 
ing-place in the Pyrenees, and was 
apparently convalescent, when he was 
suddenly taken ill, and carried off after a 
short sickness. He was honoured with 
a public funeral. The procession was 
opened by the band of one of the Le- 
gious of the National Guards, and the 
way was lined by detachments of Na- 
tional Guards and Troops. Twoswords 
crossed, the insignia of the Legion of 
Honour, and the epaulettes of the de- 
ceased as a Chasseur of the National 
Guard, were placed upon the coffin. The 
pall was borne by a member of each of 
the sections of the Institute. After the 
family, came 12 members of the Insti- 
tute, representatives of the Opéra Co- 
mique, the Conservatoire de Musique, 
and the Grand Opéra, numerous com- 
posers, and, finally, the friends of the 
deceased. Among the composers were 
Lesuer, Cherubini, Auber, Paer, Mayer- 
beer, Rossini, Caraffa, Adam, Halevy, 
Panseron, Despréaux, and Gide. The 
assembled performers comprised Nourrit, 
Lablache, Martin, Ponchard, Lemonnier, 
Levasseur, Paul, Genot, Samson, Firmin, 
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Menjaud, and Vernet. There were also 
Messrs. Pradier and the two Dantons, 
sculptors, and many journalists and men 
of letters. The church of the Invalides 
was filled by persons who obtained 
tickets; and on the entry of the proces- 
sion the singers of the Grand Opéra and 
the Opéra Comique chanted Cherubini’s 
admirable Mass for the Dead. The vocal 
choir was directed by M. Kuhn, the or- 
chestra by M. Habeneck, and the first 
violin was in the masterly hands of M. 
Baillot. Singers of all ages joined in 
the solemnity. The last piece was a 
motet, without any accompaniment, ar- 
ranged from the air of the Chevaliers de 
la Fidélite, as a final homage to the genius 
of Boieldieu. At 2 o’clock the service 
finished, and the procession left the In- 
valides, pursuing its slow and solemn 
march to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 

At the sitting of the 17th of October 
the Municipal Council of Rouen decided 
that a deputation of three of its members 
should proceed to Paris, to bring back 
the heart of Boieldieu, which his widow 
had given to the city of Rouen. On the 
14th Nov. it was received with a grand fu- 
neral service, the Cathedral being magnifi- 
cently decorated for the occasion. Che- 
rubini’s Mass of the Dead was performed 
by afull orchestra. The choruses were 
chaunted by the actors and actresses of 
the principal theatres. After the mass, 
the heart of Boieldieu was carried with 
all ceremony to the chapel of the ceme- 
tery, where a column will be erected at the 
public expense. The council have voted 
for this purpose the sum of 12,000 francs. 
On the occasion of the death of Boiel- 
dieu the theatre at Bruxelles represented 
the first act of Za Dame Blanche, 
the Nouveau Seigneur de Village, and 
the first act of Beniowski, all well known 
operas of the deceased. At the end of 
the play there was a grand funeral cere- 
mony. 

The Minister of the Interior has 
granted to M. Adrien Boieldieu, the son 
of the composer, a pension of 1,200 
frances, chargeable to the department of 
the Fine Arts. 





M. Cuoron, 

Lately. At Paris, M. Choron, Pro- 
fessor of the Royal’ Conservatoire, and 
author of a celebrated work on Harmony. 

Alexander Etienne Choron was born 
in 1772, at Caen, in Normandy. His 
father had a small place under govern- 
ment, and Choron did not commence the 
study of music till about the age of 15, 
when he left school. He then, without 


any assistance, and thwarted in his wishes 
by his friends, began to teach himself, 
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even without books, to note down all the 
airs that he had retained in his memory 
or could imagine, and at length acquired 
much facility in this practice. He then 

ot possession of the musical works of 

’ Alembert, Roussier, and Rosseau, aiid 
other writers of the school of Rameau, 
which served him as a guide in the study 
of composition, and enabled him to com- 
pose passably well both in score and ac- 
companiments. Gretry, to whom he 
showed some of his first regular attempts 
at composition, persuaded him to follow 
up his studies, and recommended to him 
the abbé Rose, from whom he took les- 
sons. He afterwards became a pupil of 
Bonesi, a celebrated Italian master, then 
in France ; and read with much care the 
best didactic German works, learning 
that language for the express purpose. 
Whilst engaged in the study of the works 
of D’ Alembert, the desire of understand- 
ing certain calculations which he there 
met with, induced him to undertake the 
study of mathematics, which he pursued 
with so much ardour, that the celebrated 
Monge received him as a pupil, and 
appointed him under-master of descrip- 
tive geometry at the Normal school, in 
1795, and subsequently named him chef 
de brigade at the Polytechnic school, at 
the time of its formation. Choron also 
found time to join to these studies meta- 


physics, general literature, and the an- 
cient languages, even to Hebrew, the 
class of which language he often con- 
ducted at the college of France in the 


absence of the professor. But it is time 
we should speak of the musical works of 
this celebrated person. His first didactic 
work is entitled “ Principes d’Accor-- 
pagnement des Ecoles d’Italie, en Soci- 
été avec le Sieur Fiocchi,” Paris, 1804. 
His second and greatest work is entitled 
“ Principes de Composition des Ecoles 
d’ Italie adoptés par le Gouvernement 
Francais,” 3 vol. fol. Paris. It appears 
that he executed a double purpose in this 
treatise. Nicola Sala, chapel-master and 
professor at Naples, had devoted a long life 
to the collection of the finest models in the 
various styles; and in 1794 they were 
printed in a most superb style, at the ex- 
pense of the King of Naples. In the 
course of the ravages of that city in 
1799, the plates of Sala’s works were 
taken from the royal printing-office and 
dispersed or destroyed; and thus the 
general circulation was precluded. Mons. 
Choron therefore thought it more con- 
ducive to the perfection of his own plan, 
to interweave the examples collected by 
Sala, at the same time distinctly sepa- 
rating the parts, and using them merely 
as auxiliary examples to the plan laid 
13 
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down for his own profound illustration of 
the principles of composition. 

Choron has also composed some dra- 
matic music and romances; the princi- 
pal materials of the “ Dictionary of Mu- 
sicians,” edited by Fayolle in 1810, Paris, 
2 vols. 8vo. , 

Though more generally known by his 
book on Harmony, M. Aen was in 
his own country more highly appreciated 
as the zealous friend of classical music, 
to the advancement of which the whole 
energies of his being seemed devoted. 
He was at the head of a choral school, 
whose daily practice consisted of the 
chef d’euvres of the best masters of Italy 
and Germany ; and it was his unwearied 
endeavour to bring to a hearing the finest 
parts of the stores.of ancient music, and 
to contribute to the foundation of pro- 
vincial societies for the cultivation of 
classical music. The prejudices of the 
French against a Handel, who had com- 
posed his finest works to our own most 
inharmonious language, were only to be 
conquered by making those works audi- 
ble in a version more suited to their taste. 
Thus the text of Judas Maccabeus and 
the Messiah was turned into Italian, and, 
by the aid of careful performances, the 
music worked its way, and the Purisians, 
thanks to the ability and enthusiasm of 
M. Choron, became converts to Handel. 
It is said that his death was accelerated 
by anxiety of mind, occasioned by delay 
on the part of the present Government 
in making good the sums which he had 
expended on the institution, over which 
he presided, since the ‘three glorious 
days.” It was in his school that Miss 
Clara Novello received much of her mu- 
sical education. 


Criercy Decrasep. 

dug. 3. At Cainbatoor, the Rev. G. H. 
Woodward, of the Jaffna mission, Ceylon. 

Nov.10. The Very Rev. Alexander 
Shand, Dean of Aberdeen, and Minister 
of Arradone. 

Nov. 11. The Rev. 4. Cruickshank, 
Episcopalian Minister of Muthbill. 

Nov. 13. The Rev. G. Garden, Epis- 
copalian Minister of Stonehaven. 

Nov. 22. At Bath, aged 74, the Hon. 
and Rev. James St. Leger, Rector of Cas- 
tletown Roche, co. Cork; uncle to Vis- 
count Doneraile. He was the third son 
of St. Leger the first Viscount Do- 
neraile, by Mary eldest daughter of Red- 
mond Barry,esq. He married, March 2, 
1809, Catharine, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Williams, esq. of Epsom, and by 
that lady, who died March 12, 1821, had 
issue three sons and two daughters: 1. 
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Caroline; 2. James; 3 William; 4. 
Charles Arthur; and 5. Catharine. 

Dec. 1. At West Stower, Dorset, aged 
58, the Rev. Walter Whitaker, Curate of 
that parish and East Stower. He was of 
Oriel coll. Oxf. M.A. 1799. 

Dec. 3. At Bishop’s Castle, Shrop- 
shire, aged 81, the Rev. Isaac Frowd, 57 
years Vicar of that parish, and Rector of 
Shrawardine, in the patronage of Earl 
Powis. He was the last surviving son 
of Edward Frowd, esq. of Brixton De- 
verill, Wilts, and the nearest relation to 
the founder of the Frowd Charity at Sa- 
lisbury. He was of Exeter coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1779. 

Dec. 3. At Owsden-hall, Suffolk, 
aged 81, the Rev. James Thomas Hand, 
for fifty-six years Rector of Cheveley, 
Camb. and for 26 Rector of Owsden, 
both in his own patronage. He was of 
Eman. coll. Camb. B. A. 1775, M. A.1778. 

Dec. 6. At Great Torrington, Devon, 
aged 78, the Rev. Denys Yonge, for fifty 
years Rector of West Putford, in that 
county, in the patronage of Lord Clinton, 
and Vicar of Moorwinstow, Cornwall. 
He was of Sidney-Sussex coll. Camb. 
M.A. 1807; and was collated to Moor- 
winstow in the same year by the Bi- 
shop of Exeter. 

Dec. 9. At Wormshill, Kent, aged 
91, the Rev. Josiah Disturncll, Rector of 
that parish. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital; and being the senior Grecian 
in 1761, delivered the address of the 
scholars to George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte, in St. Paul’s churchyard, on their 
coming to dine in the City on Lord 
Mayor’s day. In 1763 he was sent from 
the school to Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1767, 
M.A. 1770, and he was presented to 
the rectory of Wormshi!l by the Go- 
vernors of Christ's Hospital in 1815. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 17. In Great Portland-st. sud- 
denly, Capt. William Cook, R.N. He 
was made a Commander 1801, and Post 
Captain 1806. 

Sept. 24. In London, Lieut. Keily, 
h. p. 60th foot. 

Nov. 5. At Chelsea, Dr. Watson, 
Assistant-Surgeon in the army. 

Nov. 9. In London, Lieut. Jas. Wm. 
Henry Hastings, Ist Royals. 

Nov. 20. Aged 31, Geo.-Adol. Owen, 
solicitor, late of Buntingford, third son of 
the Rev. H. B. Owen, D.D., rector of 
St. Olave’s, Hart-st. 

Nov. 25. At Kennington, Elizabeth- 

Gent. Maa. Vor. ITI. 
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Ann, widow of Wm. Pollock Cowcher, 
esq. of his Majesty’s Customs in Granada. 

Lately. Mr. Joseph Barber, of Grove- 
lane, Camberwell. 

Dec. 1. At Leathersellers’-hall, St. 
Helen’s-place, Miss Mary Vines, of 
Seagry, near Chippenham, Wilts. 

Dec. 9. At Camberwell, aged 82, Jas. 
Wright, esq. Father of the Company of 
Vintners. 

Dee. 10. At Denmark-hill, in his 
8Uth year, John Joyner, esq. 

Dec. 13. Miss Elizabeth Burt, of 
Gough-house, Chelsea. 

Dec. 14. In his 6th year, Charles, eld. 
son of C. R. Cockerell, esq. of Eaton-sq. 

Dec. 15. Aged 27, Euphemia, wife 
of J. B. Ryder, esq., of Sloane-street. 

At Kennington, aged 82, Jobn Gil- 
man, esq. solicitor. 

In the Edgeware-road, aged 39, Har- 
riet- Hillyard, wife of John Cazenove, 
esq. dau. of Ja. Gibson, esq. of Epsom. . 

Dec. 16. Aged 21, Anna, eldest dau. 
of Tho. Puckle, esq. of Clapham-com. 

At Walworth, Mr. G. Brewis, printer. 

Dec. 17. At Copt-hall, Hendon, Ca- 
therine-Clarke, widow of Tho. Nicoll, 
esq. formerly Lieut -Colonel 70th reg. 

At Brompton, aged 84, Mrs. Sally 
Gaitskell, eldest dau. of John Gaitskell, 
esq. of Bermondsey. 

Dec.19. In Devonshire-st. aged 84, 
Margaret, widow of Tho. Hutchins, esq. 
corresponding Sec. to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. ‘ 

At Lincoln’s Inn, aged 36, Chas. Hol- 
ford Bosanquet, esq. barrister-at-law, 
eldest son of Chas. Bosanquet, esq. of 
Rock, Northumberland. 

At Notting-hill, aged 60, T. A. 
Phipps, esq. 

Dec. 20. A. Beetham, esq. of Broad- 
st. third son of W. Beetham, esq. of 
Stoke Newington. 

In North Audiey-st. aged 37, Lady 
Harriet- Maria Villiers, only child of the 
Earl of Clarendon. 

Dec. 21. In Park-place, Regent’s- 
park, in her 90th year, Anne- Katharine, 
widow of the venerable Major Cartwright, 
eldest dau. of Sam. Dashwood, esq. of 
Well, co. Line. 

Elizabeth-Sophia, widow of R. C. 
Plowden, esq. of Devonshire place, for 
27 years a Director of the East India Co. 

At Newington-green, Martha, wife of 
W. Dugmore, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, bar- 
rister. 

Dee, 22. In her GOth year, Sarah, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Barrow, late of 69th reg. 

Dec, 27. Helen, wife of Richard Les- 
lie, esq, second dau. of Capt. John Pil- 
ford, R.N.C.B. 

Dec. 29. At Upper Seymour-st. aged 
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83, T. Oakes, esq., late of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

At Kentish-town, aged 77, Henry 
Browell, esq. 

Dec. 31, in Woburn-sq. aged 59, Chas. 


Johnson, esq., of the General Post-oflice. * 


Aged 82, Margaret, widow of the Rev. 
George Whitfield, of Bruce-grove, Tot- 
tenham, for above 60 years a devoted 
member of the Wesleyan Society. 

Lately. In Fenchurech-st., aged 88, Wm. 
Thwaytes, esq. grocer. The following is 
an abstract of his will:—to three execu- 
tors, 10,0007. each; to seven nephews 
and nieces, 10,000/. each ; to one nephew, 
20,0002. : tothe Clothworkers’ Company, 
20,000/.; to the blind of the said Com- 
pany, 20.0002.; to Mrs. Thoyts, 1,000/. : 
to Mr. Webb, 1,000/.; to the Magdalen 
Hospital, 5002; to the London Hos- 
pital, 500/.; to the Mendicity Society, 
500/.; to the school in Westmoreland 
where he was educated, 500/.; to Mr. 
Tibbets (at the tea counter) 2,000/.; to 
Mr. Mawley (ditto), 1,000/.; to twenty 
—— and clerks (1002. each) 2,000/. ; 
to Thomas, his footboy, 200/.; to twelve 
porters, 5/. each 60/.; to seven of his wife's 
nephews and nieces, 1,000/. each. The 
freehold valued at 24,000/. goes to his 
nephew, the heir-at-law, in consequence 
of the will not being properly witnessed. 
The residue, estimated at 500,0007. is left 
to his widow, and forms a total of 
700,2607. 


Jan. 1. At Stanhope-terr. Major Wm. 


Barney. He was appointed Lieut. in 
the Chasseurs Britanniques 1810, Capt. 


3d Ceylon regt. 1813, 89th foot 1814, ° 


Major 1815. His health fell a sacrifice 
to wounds received in service, aided by 
the pestilential climate of Sierra Leone. 

In Lower Brook-st., Lady Henry Fitz- 
roy. She was Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the late Adm. Pigot, was married 
Sept. 10, 1800, and left a widow June 7, 
1828, with one daughter and five sons. 

In Bruton-st. aged 64, Benjamin Au- 
ther, esq. formerly of Bridlington. 

At Putney, aged 62, Thos. Daven- 
port Latham, esq. 

Jan. 2. John Jones, esq., of Portland- 
pl., and Dery Ormond, Cardiganshire. 

Aged 70, Wm. Venning, esq., mer- 
chant, of Holloway and the Old Jewry. 

At Northbank, Regent’s-park, the wi- 
dow of Edw. Saunders, esq. a Member 
ot Council at Madras. 

Jan. 3. At his mother’s, Wandsworth- 
common, aged 33, Geo. Shepley, of Car- 
shalton. esq. 

In Trinity-sq. aged 58, John Warren,esq. 

At Kennington, aged 65, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Daintree. 

At Wandsworth, aged 95, Mrs. Bush. 


Osirvuary. 
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At Battersea, aged 68, Henry Slade, 
esq. late of the Navy Pay-office. 

Jan.4, At John-street, Adelphi, aged 
89, Alex. Dalgleish, esq. 

Jan. 5. In Cavendish-sq., aged 58, 
Richard Parrott, esq. 

Jan. 8. In Devonshire-place, in his 
80th year, John Wilton, esq. late of Ben- 
gal civil service. 

Aged 74, John Simmons, esq. Pavil- 
lion, Euston-square. 

In Montagu-place, aged 32, the Hon. 
Philip Henry Abbot, barrister-at-law, 
M.A. of Oxford, second son of the late 
Lord Colchester. 

At Warren-st., aged 55, Edw. Buck. 
ingham, esq. 

Jan.9. In Arlington-st. M. W. An- 
drews, esq. 

Jan. 10. John Monkhouse, esq. of 
Half. moon-st. 

Jan.18. Aged 28, the favourite squaw 
of the Michegan Chief Makoonse, Chief 
of the Chippewa tribe, who has lately 
been exhibiting his skiilin the use of the 
rifle, at the Strand and Victoria Theatres. 
She was possessed of an attractive figure, 
and a fine Grecian face, and was said to 
be the daughter of a trench General Of- 
ficer, by an Indian princess. 

In Caroline-street, Bedford-sq. Robert 
Robinson, esq. 


Berks.—Dec. 8. Aged 75, Hen. Har- 
ford. esq., of Down-place. 

Dec. 19. At Caldecot House, aged 65, 
Daniel Lintall, esq. 

Jan.4. Aged 73, Catherine, wife of 
John Dobson, esq., of Mortimer. 

Bucks.—Dec. 17. Aged 57, Walter 
Jackson, esq., of Burnham. 

Cuesuire.—Dec. 17, At Frodsham. 
C. Baldwin, esq., formerly Lieut.- Col. of 
King’s Co. Militia. 

CornwaLL.—Dec. 19. At Saltash, in 
his eighteenth year, Mr. Stephen Tregea 
Drew, third son of the late Stephen 
Drew, esq., of Jamaica, barrister. 

Dec. 21. At St. Austell, aged 48, 
Lieut. David Price, R.N. 

Jan. 16. At Port Eliot, aged 33, Lady 
Susan-Caroline, wife of Col. the Hon. 
H. B. Lygon, M.P. for West Worcester- 
shire; second daughter of the Earl of 
St. Germans. She was married July 8, 
1824, and bas left five surviving children. 

Dersy.—Jan.3 At Ashbourn, aged 
85, Robert Dale, esq. He was High 
Sheriff for the county in 1786. 

Devon.—Oct.1 At Appledore, aged 
54, Sir Charles Wm. Chambers, Bart. (?) 
Commander RN. He was son of Sir 
Robert Chambers, Knt., commander of 
the lazaretto ship Alexander, stationed 
at the Motherbank, who died Sept. 4, 
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1807. He served as a midshipman of 
the Sceptre, 64, on the East India sta- 
tion, and when that ship was wrecked in 
1799, was fortunately on shore. He be- 
came Lieut. 1805, and Commander 1815. 
He married July 27, 1815, Isabella, wi- 
dow of T. Scott, esq. of Calcutta. 

Dec. 1. At Winsor house, near Kings- 
bridge, Lieut.-Col. Alex. Henry, late of 
58th regt. 

Dec. 5. At Chelston, near Torquay, 
Commander C. Belfield Louis, R.N. 

Dec. 11. At Exeter, aged 87, the wi- 
dow of John Rose Drewe, esq., of the 
Grange. 

‘Dec. 22. At Maridon, in his 63rd year, 
Thomas Gardner, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Ipplepen, in his 67th year, 
Henry Charles Baynes, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Sidmouth, in his 84th 
year, Henry Cutler, esq. He was a 
lineal descendant of Mary youngest daugh- 
ter of King Henry the Seventh, Queen 
Dowager of France, who was married 
secondly to Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. 

Jan. 4. At Dunmore-house, Brad- 
ninch, aged 63, the Hon. Levison Gran- 
ville Keith Murray, late of Madras civil 
service, brother to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Dunmore, fifth and youngest 
son of John 4th Earl, by Lady Charlotte 
Stewart, 6th dau. of Alex. 6th Earl of 
He married, Ist, Wemyss, 


Galloway. 
5th dau. of Sir J. Dalrymple, Bart. who 
died in 1804, s. p.s.; 2dly, in 1807, the 
widow of John Thursley, esq. by whom he 


had issue, Jane-Wemyss, Augusta, 
Jack-Henry, Lieut. R.N., Alexander, 
d. 1823, and Samuel- Hood; 3dly, May 
10, 1834, Louisa-Mitty, only dau. of 
Thomas Abraham, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Musbury, H. Anning, esq. 

Aged 61, Harriet, wife of the Rev. J. 
G. Coplestone, Rector of Offwell. 

Jan. 11. At Tamerton Vicarage, aged 
77, the widow of John Arthur, esq. col- 
lector of customs at Plymouth, and mo- 
ther of the Rev. G. Arthur, Vicar of 
Tamerton. 

Jan. 12. At Plymouth, aged 74,Com- 
mander J. H. Sparks, R. N. on the 
retired list (1829). 

Jan. 13. In Barnstaple, aged 58, Mary, 
widow of Lieut. Gittings, R. N. 

Dorsrt.—Lately. At Poole, Mr. T. 
Thompson, for many years harbour mas- 
ter, and a member of the corporation. 

Jan. 6. At Dorchester, in his 6th 
year, Charles-Augustus, eldest son of 
Capt. Handley, dragoon guards. 

Essex.—Dec. 7. John Golding, esq. 
of Wix Abbey. 

Dec. 19. Aged 23, John-Geo. Mills, 
esq. B.A. eldest son of the late Rev. 
T. Mills, of Loval-hall, Chelmsford. 


Osirvary. 
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Dec. 23. At Epping, aged 71, deeply 
and sincerely regretted, Ann, the widow 
of the late Masfen Arrowsmith, esq. and 
formerly the widow of the late W. An- 
drews, esq. of Chelmsford, solicitor. 

Jan. 9. At Walthamstow, in his 40th 
year, John Tole Corbett, esq. 

At Gearies, near Ilford, aged 25, Geo. 
Dent Johnson, esq. B.A. St. John’s 
college, Oxford. 

Jan. 17. At Leytonstone, aged 53, 
James Sims, esq. 

Gtovucester.—Jan. 3. Elizabeth, wife 
of Robert Whittington, esq. of Hamswell 
House. 

Jan. 7. At Cheltenham, aged 68, Julia, 
wife of Van Sandau, esq. 

Hants.—Nov 5. Near Southampton, 
aged 34, Lieut. Charles Martelli, author 
of «* The Naval Officer’s Guide for pre- 
paring Ships for Sea,” a useful little book 
ately published. 

Jan. 6. At Southampton, in her 50th 
year, the Rt. Hon. Ann Countess of 
Mountnorris, sister to the Earl of Devon. 
She was the 8th dau. of Wm. 2d Visc. 
Courtenay, by Frances, dau. of Thomas 
Clark, esq.; was married Sept. 3, 1790, 
and had issue two sons, George- Arthur 
Vise. Valentia, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Wm. Annesley, who died in 1830. 

Herts.—Nov. 30. At Ardeley Bury, 
aged 69, John Murray, esq. Commis- 
sary-general to his Majesty's Forces, and 
chief of that department in the army 
serving in the Peninsular war. 

Kent.—Oct. 25. At Chatham, Capt. 
W. D. Smith, R. E. 

Dec. 17. Aged 49, Henry Thompson, 
M.P. of Tunbridge. 

Jan. 2. At Gravesend, aged 75, Mr. 
Robert Hindmarsh, many years a printer 
in London, and author of various works 
in defence of the writings of Swedenborg. 

LuicesTeER.—Dec. 26. Aged 38, R. J. 
Oliver, gent. surgeon at Leicester, 3d 
son of late Rev. G. B. Oliver, Vicar of 
Belgrave. 

Jan. 7. At Quorndon Hall, universally 
respected, Edward Farnham, esq. the 
representative of one of the oldest fa- 
milies in the county of Leicester, his 
ancestors having resided at Quorndon 
before the reign of Edward I. (See the 
Pedigree in Nichols’s Leicestershire, III. 
103, 104.) Mr. Farnham was born in 
1753; and served the office of High She- 
riff for Leicestershire in 1815. He mar- 
ried in 1795, Harriet, dau. of the Rey. 
Dr. Durand Rhudde; by whom he had 
one daughter, and one son, Edward Basil, 
born 1799, and so named after his god- 
father Basil Earl of Denbigh, who mara 
ried Sarah widow of Sir C. Halford, and 
sister to the late Mr. Farnham. 
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Norro.«x.—Jan. 10. At Terrington, 

ed 63, Dorothy, wife of J. Sculthorpe, 
esq. eldest dau. of the late Spelman 
Swaine, esq. of Leverington, isle of Ely. 

Nortuampron.—Jan. 14. Aged 73, 
Anne, wife of Cornelius Ives, esq. of 
Bradden-house, sister to the Bishop 
of Durham. She was the 2d dau. of 

Yornelius Van Mildert, esq. of Stoke 

Newington, by Martha, dau. of Wm. 
Hill, esq. of Vauxhall; was married in 
1787; and has left issue three daughters 
and two sons, the Rev. Cornelius Ives, 
Rector of Bradden, and the Rev. Wm. 
Ives, Vicar of Haltwhistle, Northumb. 

SomerseTt.—Dec. 14, At Bath, aged 
81, Mrs. M‘Taggart, authoress of “A 
Gentlewoman of the Old School,” &c. 

Jan.‘7. At Taunton, aged 65, Lieut.- 
Col. C. J. Barrow, late of 69th reg. hav- 
ing survived his wife, Sarah, fifteen days. 

SrarrorD.—Oct. 30. At Wolverhamp- 
ton, aged 55, Lt.-Col. W. Morrison, late 

Surrey.—Jan. 14. At Combe-house, 
Frances Ann, widow of the Rt. Hon. 
Michael Angelo Taylor. 

Sussex.—Oct. 24. At St. Leonard’s, 
Hastings, aged 17, Dorothy Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Tho. Harrison, esq. one of 
the Commissioners of Excise. 

Jan. 13. At Lewes, in his 68th year, 
Geo. Courthope, of Wyleigh, esq. He 
was the seventh, and his son and heir is the 


eighth « George Courthope,’ successively 
lords of the manor of Wyleigh; and the 
deceased was the fourth in succession 
whose wife has been a daughter of the 


ancient family of Campion. From the 
title-deeds of this family some curious se- 
Jections may be found in the seventh and 
eighth parts of the Collectanea Topogra- 
phica et Genealogica. 

Warwick.—Dec. 28. Richard Perkins, 
esq. of New House, Keresley. 

Jan.13. At Leamington, Maria, young- 
est dau. of the late John Smith Budgen, 
esq. of Dorking, Surrey. 

Witrsuire. — Sept. 6. At Swindon, 
Lieut. Miles, h. p. Rifle brigade. 

Worcester.—Dec. 17, Aged 34, Har- 
riet, wife of John Parker, esq. of Wor- 
cester, and dau. of W. Paget, esq. of 
Loughborough. 

Yorksuire.—Dec. 15. At hisresidence 
in Carlton-place, Halifax, John Drumel- 
zier Tweedy, esq. Distributor of Stamps 
for the district of Morley and Agbrigg, 
and Returning Officer for the borough of 
Halifax. 

Dec, 27. At Bridlington Quay, aged 
80, Mary, wife of John Rickaby, esq. 

ScorLanD.—Oct. 26. At Glasgow, 
Commander Charles Stuart Cochrane, 
R.N. (1822) son of the late Adm, Sir 
Alex, Cochrane. 


Osrruary. 


[Feb. 


IrELAND.—June 11. At Longford, John 
Commins, esq. Barrister at Law, and 
Clerk of the Hanaper. 

June 20. At Woodview, Dublin, Anne 
Jane, the wife of Isaac Barré Phipps, 
esq. of Berbice. 

June 23. At James Town, Joseph 
Gray, esq. Capt. Wexford Militia. 

Aug. 21. At Herring-court, the Hon. 
Clarinda Anna Margaret Plunkett, dau. 
of Lord Louth. 

Gct. 12. Aged 48, Major Henry Lang- 
ley, of Brittas Castle, co. Tipperary, late 
Captain in the 2d Life Guards. 

At Moshill, near Strokestown, aged 
48, Capt. Masterson, late of 87th Royal 
Irish Fusileers. He has left a widow 
and five children. 

Oct. 30. At Ballybride, co. Dublin, aged 
54, the Hon. Randal Plunket, only 
brother of Lord Dunsany. 

Nov. 9. At Portarlington, Capt. R. 
Coote, late of 18th Hussars. 

Nov. 11. At Kingston, near Dublin, 
Lt.-Col. Vincent, acting Assistant Quar- 
termaster-general. He commenced his 
career in the 49th regt. under the aus- 
pices of his uncle, Lieut.-Gen. Vincent, 
and obtained his company and majority 
in the 82d regt. which he commanded at 
the battle of Orthes, for which service he 
was honoured with a gold medal. 

Nov. 21. At Clonmell, Colonel Ket- 
tlewell, late of the R. Irish Art. 

Nov. 29. Drowned by the upsetting of 
a boat on the Upper Shannon, near 
Athlone, Ensigns James R. Byers and 
Wm. J. Kerr, (see p. 110), both of Ist 
regt. 

Dec. 3. At Cork, H. D. Curtayne, 
esq. late Capt. 59th regt. 

At Wexford, Capt. IT’. Biggs, late 29th 

regt. 
Dec. 4. At Dublin, Lt.-Gen. Sir Au- 
gustine FitzGerald, of Newmarket on 
Fergus, co. Clare, Bart. a Deputy Lieut. 
of that county. He was appointed Ma- 
jor of the 107th foot in 1795; Lt.-Co- 
lonel in the army 1800, Colonel 1810, 
Major-General 1813, and Lieut.-General 
1825. He was created a Baronet by 
patent dated Dec. 17, 1821. He mar- 
ried Eliz. 2d dau. of Thos. Barton, of 
Grove, co. ‘Tipperary, esq. by whom he 
had no issue; and is succeeded in the 
title; pursuant to the patent, by his bro- 
ther William. 

Lately. At Tralee, at the extraordinary 
age of 110 years! Judith Brew, a pauper, 
She never wore a shoe or a stocking. 

At Fort William, co, Kerry, W. Col- 
lis, esq. late Capt. and Adjutant of the 
Kerry militia, and Lieut. h. p. 34th regt. 

At Cork, Capt. James Fisher, late of 
Slst. regt. 

Lieut. W. Jones (d) R._N. 
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Aged 52, Jas. Hewitt Massy-Dawson, 
esq., formerly M.P. for Clonmel, cousin 
to Lord Massy. He was the only son 
of the Hon. James Massy-Dawson (se- 
cond son of Hugh Ist Lord Massy), by 
Mary, dau. of John Lennard, esq. He 
married, in 1800, Eliza Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late Francis Dennis, esq., by whom 
he has left issue, James, a Lieut. in 14th 
light dragoons; Francis- Dennis, who has 
married the eldest dau. of Lord Sinclair; 
three four other sons, and seven daughters. 

East Inpies.—April 3. At Akyab, 
Bengal, Lieut. Henry Mackintosh, 43d 


N. I., junior assistant to the collector of 


Arracan. 

April 24. At Cuddalore, Mr. N. L. 
Hilton Macleod, late a Lieut. on the 
pension establishment. 

April 25. At Bangalore, Lieut. H. A. 
Nutt, of the 7th Madras Light Cavalry. 

April 26. At Berhampore, Bengal, 
aged 41, Major George Macartney Gre- 
ville, of his Majesty’s 38th regiment, 
cousin-german to Viscountess Cumbor- 
mere and Lord Crewe. He was the 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Greville, (great-grandson of the fifth Lord 
Brooke) by his first wife, Catharine, sis- 
ter to the late Sir Bellingham Graham, 
Bart. He married Elizabeth, dau. of 


John Pearson, esq. Judge- Advocate at 
Calcutta, and has left issue two children, 
Stapleton and Caroline. 


April 27. At Sholapoor, Bombay, 
Wm. Hart Dyke, esq. Bombay Civil 
Service, seventh son of Percival Hart 
Dyke, esq. of Henhurst, Kent, and ne- 
phew to Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart. 

At Secunderabad, Lieut.-Col. 
Pickering, 5th N. I. 

May 1. At Cuddalore, A. J. Drum- 
mond,.esq. C.S. 

May 8 At Calcutta, Capt. J. W. 
Rowe, 3lst regt. fort-adjutant, brother to 
Sir Joshua Rowe, Chief Justice of Ja- 
maica. 

May 13. At Octacamund, in Neil- 
gherry-hills, aged 32, Capt. Geo. Henry 
M. Dalby, 68th N. I., and Assistant-Se- 
cretary to the Government Mil. Dept. 

May 16. At Cuddapah, Lieut. and 
Adjutant G. B. Marshall, 17th N. I. 

At Mangalore, aged 32, Lieut. Richard 
Beachcroft Dickinson, 40th N. I. 

May 20. At Rajahpettah, on route 
from Nagpore, Major R. W. Sherriff, of 
32d N. I. 

May 23. At Seetapore, Oude, in his 
30th year, Lieut. George Byron, 48th 
N. I. second son of the late Rev. Henry 
Byron, uncle to the present Lord Byron. 

At Bara, aged 24, Lieut. A. Horne, 
62d N. I. 

At Seerole, Benares, Lieut. E. Jack- 
son, 68th N. I. 


W. 
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May 26. Robert Cathcart, esq. Act- 
ing Sub-Collector of Canjam. 

May 27. At Berhampore, Lieut A. M. 
Glas, 49th N, I. 

May 28, At Bellary, Capt. C. Grant, 
of the Artillery. 

May 31. Killed by a fall from his 
buggy, Capt. James Currie, formerly of 
his Majesty's 89th regiment, and latterly 
commanding the 2d regiment of H. H. 
the Nizam’s infantry. 

At Fort William, aged 40, Capt. Hen. 
Mansell, H. M. 39th regiment; A. D. C. 
to the Right Hon. Governor-General. 

At Futtehgurh, aged 23, Ensign John 
Wm. Tomkins, Ist N. I. 

At Cawnpore, Capt. Andrew Hunter 
Wood, 115th N. I. 

June 1. At Humeerpore, Richard M. 
Tilghman, esq. Commissioner of Revenue 
and Circuit, and agent to the Governor- 
General in Bundlecund. 

June 2. At Vizagapatam, Lieut. E. 
Stevenson, of the Carnatic Europ. Vet. 
Battalion. 

June 7. At Poondy, Ensign and Adj. 
C. H. Frith, of 2ist N. I. 

June 9. At Madras, Ensign J. Gool- 
den, doing duty with 9th N. I. 

June 13. At Dharwar, Bombay, Ellen, 
wife of Lieut. Edmund Percy Brett, 5th 
Bombay N. I. 

June 27. At Dunmore-house, Ma- 
dras, the lady of Lt.-Col. Conway, C. B. 

July 2. Aged 61, Samuel Jones, esq. 
Deputy Register in the General Depart- 
ment, Bengal. 

By the upsetting of a boat, after twenty- 
three years’ service in India, and when on 
the point of returning to England, Wm. 
Mason, esq. collector and magistrate of 
Vizagapatam, and brother of Capt. Geo. 
Lewis Minet, of Belvidere, Sussex. 

July \1. At Ootacamund, Lieut. T. 
Stackpoole, 40th N. I. 

July 21. Onhis passage to England, 
Charles Smith Mant, the third son of 
Henry Mant, esq. of Bath; Lieut. in the 
6th Bombay N. I., and late acting Bar- 
rack-master at that Presidency. 

Aug. %. At Bombay, aged 46, Major 
R. Gordon, Bombay Engineers. 

Sept. 16. Atthe Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 48, Rich. Walpole, esq. Bengal 
C. S., Judge of the Courts of Sudder 
Dewauney, and Nizamut Adawlut at 
the Presidency; son of the late Hon. 
Robert Walpole (great uncle to the pre- 
sent Earl of Orford) by his second wife 
Sophia, dau. of Richard Stert, esq. 

Lately. At Bombay, Sarah Maria, wife 
of the Hon. Sir John Wither Andry. 

At Madras, Lieut. Christopher Dexter, 
of H. M. 63d regiment. 

- - Hansi, Ensign J. Gibb, 27th Bengal 
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At Calcutta, Col. T. Wood, C. B., en- 
gineer. 

At Madras, Chief Justice W. Oliver, 
of that Presidency. 

On board the Palambam, from Bom- 
bay, on his passage to the Cape, Capel 
A. Hanbury Tracy, esq. B. C. I, fourth 
son of Chas. Hanbury Tracy, esq. M.P., 
of Toddington, Glouc. 

In the Coorg country, of fever, Lieut. 
Worsley, 57th Regt. 

West Inpies.—July 17. At Barba- 
does, Lt.-Col. J. Clarke, 76th Kegt. 

July 22. At Jamaica, Lieut. Goulden, 
22d Foot. 

July 29. Off the Berry Islands, Com- 
mander A. Bertram (1827), of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Tweed. 

Aug. 20. At Jamaica, Lieut. Douglas, 
64th Regt., eldest son of late Rev. Wm. 
Douglas, Canon of Salisbury, &c. 

In Jamaica, in consequence of fatigue 
in acting as a Magistrate against the 
riotous negroes, Mr Everard, an old 
Lieutenant in the Navy. 

Aug. 2. On his passage to Jamaica, 
Lieut. R. D. French, R. A. 

Sept. 9. At Trinidad, Capt. Lewis 
James Hay, youngest son of the late 
Lewis Hay, esq. of Edinburgh, and 
Chief Magistrate of the Port of Spain. 

Lately. In Dominica, of injuries in the 
late hurricane, aged 30, Edmund Plunkett 
Burke, esq., first Puisne Judge of St. 
Lucia, and late of the Inner Temple, 
London, and Caius coll. Camb. 

In Jamaica, Thos. Pearson, esq. eldest 
son of the Rev. Thos. Pearson, Rector of 
Great Witley, Worc. 

AsroaD.—May 4. Atsea, on his re- 
turn from New South Wales, Major Ho- 
venden, 4th Foot. 

July 25. Inthe Gulf of Florida, Lieut, 
G. Bisset, R.N. 

July 30. At Coblentz, Jane, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. Edward Butler. 
She was a dau. of the late Clotworthy 
Gowan, esq. was married Jan. 6, 1812, 
and has left four sons, 

Aug. 8. At Charpigny, in Switzerland, 
aged 83, Mary, widow of Robert Hen- 
shaw, formerly of Bath. 

dug. 15. At Gibraltar, Margaret, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Turner, C. B., 
Royal Art. 

Aug. 27. Lost, on board the Cha- 
melion revenue cutter, Lieut. John Prat - 
tent, R.N. 

Sept. 15. At Syra,in Greece, aged 21, 
C. Stanley, esq. fourth son of Sir T. S. 
M. Stanley, Bart. 

Sept. 29 Aged 72, the Duke of Saxe- 
Altenburg. 

Oct... Shipwfeeked on the coast of 
America and drowned, with 16 others, 


Osirvuary. 


[Feb. 


H. Smithe, esq. of Kingston, Jamaica, 
late of Eastling, Kent. 

Nov. 10. At his residence, the villa cf 
Gyllieness, North Jutland, aged 81, Geo. 
Smith, esq. formerly one of the most emi- 
nent merchants in the city of Hamburgh. 
He was the youngest son of the late Mr. 
Robert Smith, of Rodridge-house, co. 
Durham. 

Nov. 13. At Nice, the Hon. Mrs. W. 
Knox, widow of the late Lord Bishop of 
Derry. She was Anne, dau. of James 
Spencer, esq. of Rathangan, co. Kil- 
dare, was married Sept. 10, 1785, and left 
a widow July 31, 1831, having had issue 
five sons and ten daughters (see the me- 
moir of the late Bishop in Gent. Mag. 
vol. cl. ii. 276.) 

Lately At Orleans, France, Victoria- 
Georgiana, the last of five daughters of 
the late John Burke, esq. by Sarah-So- 
phia his wife, niece to Lord Castlemaine 

Aged 85, M. Jonas Hallenberg, the 
Swedish bistoriographer and antiquary. 

’ At Paris, M. Baron de Pfeffel, Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the King of Ba- 
varia. 

At Montreal, Ensign Hunter, 24th 
regiment. 

At Quebec, Lieut. S. Walters, R. N. 

In Canada, Lieut. Harris, R.M. 

At Montreal, First Lieut. G. R. Lan- 
del, h. p. R. M. 

Aged 67, M. Arnault, Perpetual Se- 
cretary of the Academie Frangaise, the 
author of “ Marius” and “ Germanicus,” 
which, though brought out at an early 
age, obtained him the reputation of being 
one of the most distinguished dramatists 
of the Empire. In riper years he com- 
posed a collection of fables, in which were 
combined a small portion of satirical 
keenness with a great deal of sound phi- 
losophy. 

Aged 82, M. Jacquard, the French 
Arkwright. He was the inventor of the 
machine for weaving figured silks. In 
plain silks, Switzerland and England 
can successfully compete with and under- 
sell the French ; but Jacquard’s invention 
enables them to preserve the superiority 
in figured silks. << If Lyons,” says one of 
the journals, “ has 32,000 looms, and if 
each loom does a third more than it did 
40 years ago—if Lyons preserves its su- 
periority, and extends its trade, despite of 
Zurich and its new silk fabrics, despite 
of Crevelt, of Elberfeld, of Austria 
doubling its silk manufactures—despite of 
Saxony and Russia, and of the 40,000 
looms of England, itowes all to Jacquard.” 

Aged 17, Elizabeth Kulmann, whose 
poems have been published by the Impe- 
rial Academy of St. Petersburg. She 
was mistress of Greek and Latin, and 
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several modern languages. Among her 
works is an excellent translation of the 
Odes of Anacreon, 1834. 

At Berlin, General Lutzow. His 
funeral was attended by all the Prussian 
Princes, the Duke of Cumberland, anda 
great number of general officers. 

At Paris, aged 85, the Princess de 
Poix, whose name is familiar to all who 
have read the memoirs of the last century. 
She was the daughter of the Maréchal de 
Beauveau, and in 1767 was carried to M. 
de Noailles, Prince de Poix, the eldest 
son of the Maréchal de Mouchy. 

Oct. 15. At Como, aged 24, Maria, 
wife of John Frederick Clarke, M.D. 
Physician to the Forces. 

Oct. 24. At Lausanne, in the 6th year 
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of her age, Emma, only child of Sir T. 
C. Style, Bart. 

Oct. 29. At the Chateau de Bardelle, 
near Montfort L’ Amaury, France, the 
Hon. Anna de Mallet, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. the Baron de Mallet, and cousin to 
Viscount Molesworth. She was the 2d 
dau. of Robt. the 5th Viscount by Mary- 
Anne, dau. of Israel Alleyne, esq. of 
Cork; was married first, Dec. 27, 1792, 
to John Foster Hill, esq. who died in 
May 1801; and, secondly, to Lieut.-Gen. 
the Baron de Mallet. 

Nov. 11. At Munich, aged 35, Count 
Vandreuil, the French Ambassador at 
that Court He was very much attached 
to the elder branch of the Bourbons. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 24, 1834, to Jan. 20, 1835. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 875 lin 
1707 


Females 832 


Males 


Females 695 § 


Whereof have died stillborn and under 


TWO YONTG O1....00.c0ce0eesceecoecsescees 491 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan. 23. 
Rye. 
& 


Oats. 
a «& 
22 1 


Whea.~. | Barley. 
s: @ s. d. 
40 7 | 31 4 


793 U1 448 


2and 5 156 
5 and 10 55 
10 and 20 45 
20 and 30 8 
30 and 40 104 
40 and 50 131 


50 and 60 110 
60 and 70 123 
70 and 80 93 
80 and 90 47 
90 and 100 5 


Peas. 
a 2@. 
41 3 


Beans. 
» & ee eh 
32 0 | 36 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Jan. 26, 


62. Os. 
Ol. Os. 
Ol. Os. 


81. 15s. 


Os. to 
0s. to 
Os. to 
Farnham (fine) ... ...82. Os. to 


Kent Bags...........+. Al. 
ERS. Ol. 


Farnham (seconds) 02 0s. to 
Kent Pockets 4l. 15s. to 
- to 





. to 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 24. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. 0s. to 57. 5s.—Straw, 11. 16s.to 12. 19s.— Clover, 4J. 5s. to 5/. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 26. 
Od. to 3s. 
2d. to 3s. 
Od. to 5s. 
6d. to 3s. 


8d. 
8d. 
Od. 
6d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Lamb ‘. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 26: 
SOIR ciinesokoes 2,499 Calves 130 
Sheep & Lambs 19,980 Pigs 580 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 26. 


Walls Ends, from 15s. Od. to 23s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 20s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. Od. Yellow Russia, 42s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. 


CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 
Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 2373.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 854——-Grand Junction, 


240.— Kennet and Avon, 224.——Leeds and Liverpool, 520. 
London Dock Stock, 56. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 196.——Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 1484. 


—Rochdale, 120. 
India, 95. 
Works, 55. 
—— Hope, 6}. 
333. 


West Middlesex, 794. 
Independent Gas, 50. 


Chartered Gas Light, 483. 
United General, 414.——Canada Land Com, 
4.5,—— Reversionary Interest, 131. 


Regent’s, 163. 
St. Katharine’s, 685. West 


Guardian, 334. 


Imperial Gas, 46. Pheenix Gas, 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1834, to January 25, 1835, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. F ahrenheit’ s Therm. 
; |+4 Es 4 ° . jd F 
& s3 5 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 29, 1834, to January 27, 1835, both inclusive. 
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Old South Sea 
Annuities 


New South Sea 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


Annuities. 


Long 
Annuities. 


S 
a 
ar) 
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3 per Cent. 
Reduced. 
3 per Cent. 


Consols. 


Bank Stock. 
3% per Cent. 
Reduced 
India Bonds. 
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29|——|91 903 
30; 90% 
31 2224 904 
1\223 90% 
29093 91 
3223 91 
522248 
6'2224/914 
7\2221 914 
8.222 91 
9223 914 
10 ——914 
12223 91 
13 2223 914 
14.223 91§ 
15,2233 91g 
16 223 ‘91g 
17)2224 913 994) 993 985 
19223 914 4—| 994! (983 
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rie 19pm.| 37 38 pm. 
— 18 pm. | 37 38 pm. 
| — 18 20pm.) 37 38 pm. 
993 20 pm. | 38 39 pm. 
994) 1921 pm.) 38 40 pm. 
993) (2223 pm.| 39 40 pm. 
99]. 2123 pm.) 40 41 pm. 
994) 9845 40 41 pm. 
994. 983 
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17 i— 23 pm. |-—————_— 
17 wes 893|—— =| 21 pm. | 41 42 pm. 
173. — 2614123 2 99 pm. 42 44 pm. 
17 |\——| ——|——_|22 24 pm.| 43 44 pm. 
174, ——}2613|2321 pm.| 43 42 pm. 
174, —|_|_"191 93 pm. 43 41 pm. 
174| — |—|2614)2321 pm.| 43 42 pm. 
174——|—261 21 23pm,| 41 43 pm. 
173! ——|—— |20 22 pm.| 41 42 pm. 
174 —|—_|—_[22 93 pm.| 43.41 pm. 
173:\——_ —_|—_ 259 |2321 pm.| 43 41 pm. 
20.223 (91g 3903 4% 993) 994/984 174 89 |\——|260 2022 pm.| 42 40 pm. 
21223 |913 2:90; 13-1100 [985 174,__||_|22 90 pm.|_ 41 43 pm. 
22/2224 915 391° % 99%) 993'99% 83) 173} |—|258 |2123pm.| 41 43 pm. 
23223 91 3913 1 993| 99; 982 93 174) |— 2574|22 20 pm.| 42 43 pm. 
242223913 391 2 992/994 82! 1 | ——257 | 20 pm. | 42 43 pm. 
26223 913 g91 %—! 99299 : 174 20 22 pm.| 41 43 pm. 
27223 |91; £91 4 99399299 4) 173,—||- \1921 pm,| 41 42 pm. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Biales, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpsoy, Goop.uck, and ARNULL. 
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J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





